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Editor's Introduction 


Since World War II, increasing attention has been given by parents, 
educators, and various citizen groups to the functions of secondary edu- 
cation. Questions are being raised concerning what students in junior and 
senior high schools should leam, why they should leam it, and how they 
can learn it most efficiently. These questions are of great urgency for a 
number of reasons. The percentage of youth of school age attending 
school is increasing and the overall enrollment is rising phenomenally. 
Tlie school term is lengthening; in some schools it includes the summer 
months. The average daily attendance continues to rise. Handicapped 
children are remaining in school through age eighteen rather than being 
placed in residential institutions. The demand for well-educated, gifted 
persons is becoming increasingly acute in relation to the supply. Finally, 
most parents ivant the scliool to extend its guidance, vocational, and 
recreational functions because they are becoming less able to find produc- 
tive uses for the adolescent’s time out of school. 

During the same period, research in curriculum, educational method- 
olog)', psychology, and sociology has more clearly demonstrated a num- 
ber of facts related to the role of the school, the teacher, and the learning 
process. To leam anything efficiently, students must find purpose in their 
daily activities in school. The curiosity and the desire to leam, especially 
on the part of gifted students, must receive greater attention. The stu- 
dents’ mental health and the learning of self-control must be considered 
more carefully in order to combat juvenile delinquency and mental ill- 
nesses. Group relationships among students in school and among school 
people and members of the community must be improved to maintain 
progress in our democratic way of life. A common core of fundamental 
learnings, along \vith electives and cocurricular and guidance activities, is 

U 



essential for meeting the needs and varying abilities of all youth now at- 
tending school. Clearly these researdi findings point to the crucial role 
of the teacher as a guide and director of learning in classroom and other 
school activities, as a counselor of adolescents, as a mediator of our 
democratic heritage, and as a cooperating member of the school com- 
munity, the larger community, and the leaching profession. 

This volume is addressed to the what, why, and how of teaching ado- 
lescents in the secondary school. The purpose is primarily to assist teach- 
ers in performing their roles as guides and directors of learning and 
counselors of adolescents. However, the reader will find indicated here a 
tangible relationship between teaching practices on one hand and the 
overall functions of secondary education on the other, for the author pre- 
sents the teaching practices squarely in the context of the purposes for 
which the American people establish and maintain junior and senior high 
schools. Teaching is one of the direct means for helping all youth to de- 
velop to their fullest extent as individuals and to assume their citizenship 
responsibilities in American life. 

Dr. Klausmeier is unusually well qualified to WTite this volume. He is 
a discriminating student of education, an inspiring and inspired teacher, 
and a persistent researcher In the fields of leaching and learning. These 
facts, together \vith an extended period of professional and personal as- 
sociation with him in a mde variety of relationships, make it a pleasure 
to present this book, which will be of inestimable help to those concerned 
Nvith teaching in the secondary school. 

John Guy Fnw r.gFs 
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Preface 


Professional instruction in junior and senior high schools is the most 
important service provided to American youth by organized society. 
Teachers exercise more influence on the course of individual and group 
life than does any other group of individuals, except parents. Under the 
leadership of professional teachers, }'Oting people develop the understand- 
ings, skills, and attitudes which are necessary for adjustment in a mpidlv 
changing world. It is through education that youth leam to control the 
direction of change for the progress of mankind and to become self- 
directed citizens in a democracy. Self-direction and socially acceptable 
participation in a democratic life are learned ways of behaWng. High- 
school teachers have the privilege and responsibility of providing Instmc* 
tion and leadership in the classroom and in out-of-class activatics whicli 
enable adolescents to acquire these learnings. 

This book is addressed to those concerned with educating youth, espe- 
cially teachers and prospective teachers. Teaching requires an integration 
of understandings and skills dra>vn from many sources. A psychologically 
and socially sound developmental sequence in curriculum and instruction 
is emerging. This book is organized according to the author’s concept of 
this sequence but is necessarily divided into parts: (I) Bases of Creative 
Secondary Education (Chapters 1-5). (11) Creative Teaching-Learning 
Activities: Developmental Sequence (Chapters 6-9), (III) Creative 
Teaching-Learning Activities: hfore Specific Emphases (Chapters 10- 
12). flV) Expanding Responsibilities and Challengcs-IdentiO'ing and 
Providing for the Gifted, Promoting Mental Health and Self-Discipline, 
Guiding and Counseling, Organizing and Directing Cocurriailar Activi- 
ties, Reporting Pupil Progress (Chapters 13-17). Questions about teach- 
ing and learning are raised in each part; and frank, concise, but tentative 



answers are provided in the form of principles and related practices, 
These answers are proposed in the hope that they will be considered only 
as tentative and that teachers and others will use group discussion, ex- 
perimentation, and problem solving to find solutions acceptable to them- 
selves. 

I thanlc my students, colleagues, and teachers in service for many of 
the concrete examples of curriculum, instruction, and guidance practices 
presented in this book. Their helpful suggestions resulting from using the 
first edition have encouraged me in this revision. Professor Walter A. 
Wittich secured most of the pictures which clarify many of the main ideas 
and visually present the scope of the excellent educational practices in 
our junior and senior high schools today. 

The Insfrucfors Manual contains a short introductory statement, an 
annotated list of sound motion pictures which may be used with various 
chapters, and multiple-choice test items. It gives the instructor additional 
help in making meaningful the learning activities of his students. 

I am especially grateful to Professors John Guy Fowlkes and Walter A. 
Wittich of the University of Wisconsin, and to Dorothy Thompson of 
Harper & Brothers for their assistance with the final form and style of 
the book. 


The author is most appreciative of the courtesy and cobperation of 
the schools and other organizations which made pictures and other illus- 
trative materials available for use in this book. In most cases the source 
of each picture is indicated in the caption. 

The pictures at the beginning of the various chapters are used by 
courtesy of the following school systems: 


Chicago (Illinois) Public Sdiools-Chapter 2. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Board of Education-Chapters 4 13 

Angelos (California) City Board of Education-Chapters 7, 10, 16. 
Madrson (Wisconsin) Public Sdiools-Chapter 1. • « 

New York City Board of Education— Chapters 3 11 12 14 
Pinellas County (Florida) Schools-Chapter 15 ’ ’ ’ 

Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) Public Schools-Chapters 5, 6, 8. 

San Diego (California) City Schools— Chapter 17 
San Diego County (California) Schools-Chapter 9. 


PREFACE 


Herbert J. Klausmeier 
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What can high-school instruction today provide that will assist youth 
to develop the understandings, shills, and attitudes necessary to adjust 
well to their present hfe situations? How can we help young people 
acquire the understandings. shiUs. and attitudes whereby each one o! 
them will attain a reasonable measure of success and achievement in 
line with his abilities and aspirations? WHiat can we do to prepare them 
to take their position in the adult world as efficient producers individu,ally 
and as socially-conscious members of our democratic society? These 
urgent problems confront everyone concerned with secondary education, 
especially the classroom teacher. 

How important is the teacher today when the world is caught in the 
conflict between two ideologies: democracy and totalitarianism? How 
important is the teacher when both what and how the students leam is 
being debated? How important is the teacher when nearly all the children 
of high-school age-ranging in IQ from 55 to 200, from great interest to 
strong disinterest in certain learnings, from well-adjusted to severely dis- 
turbed emotionally, from poverty-stricken to exceedingly wealthy— are 
required to attend school by state law? How important is the teacher 
when even wealthy communities fail to provide adequate financial sup- 
port as do some of the states and the federal government? 

Because the classroom teacher has face-to-face relationships with his 
students, he is the key person in rendering educational ser\'ices both to 
youth and to society. The destiny of our young people and our society is 
influenced each day that students and teachers meet in the classroom 

(Fig- 1.1). 

All of us recall, I am sure, the dramatic words with which Winston Churchill, 
during the Battle of Britain, described the heroic contribution of the pilots of 
the R.A.F. to the defense of England. “Never before in human history,” he ex- 
claimed, “was so much owed by so many to so few.” 

1 suggest that similar words are applicable to the small group-I fear a shrinh- 
ing proportion-of well trained and highly qualifled teachers who, despite the 
diSTOuraging conditions of the present and the little hope for immediate tan- 
gible reward or popular acclaim, are resolved to remain at their posts. Surely, 
as we contemplate the efforts of these men and women to minister to the edu- 
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also to the survival and advance of civilization. Tints, prospective teach- 
rr^thelchers who are aheady in schools, and other people m cdu a 
tional positions continuously face sht challenges in onr junior and senior 

S^can learning activities which are worth while to all youth and 

of value to society be provided? , v u i 

2. How can the wholesome personality development of each boy and 

girl be assured? . . 

3. How can established principles of learning be incorporated in in- 
structional methods? 

4. How can the ideals of democratic living be implemented in instruc- 
tional methods? 

5. How can community resources be developed and utilized more 
fully to provide for the varying abilities and other characteristics of 
youth? 

6. How can the status and prestige of the teaching profession be en- 
hanced? 

To meet these challenges the teacher must be broadly educated, with 
understandings and skills in a number of subject-matter fields; specialized 
in at least one broad subject field; and emotionally stable and secure in 
the face of many and often confilcting demands on lus daily professional 
life. 

The modem teacher must play several roles in meeting these chal- 
lenges. The roles are becoming more clearly defined— a director of 
learning, a counselor and guidance worker, a member of the school com- 
munity, a mediator of the culture, a link with the community, and a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession.* 

This book deals with the challenges, particularly the first five. Like 
most teachers, you will probably meet one or more of these challenges 
more adequately than you will others. Perfection is not expected of the 
teacher in all areas of his professional work any more than it is expected 
of members of the medical and legal professions or students in the various 
classes in school. Professional people are expected to give generously of 
their time and specialized abilities in improving service to society, and 

Professional Standards, Factors in 

reoeWng Competence. NVaslnnglon: National Education Association, 1954, p. 4. 
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Enrollment, fortunately, did not remain static. During each decad 
since 1900 high-school enrollment has doubled, starting at about 500,000 
in 1900 and reaeliing 4,000,000 in 1930. Over 7,000,000 students were at- 
tending public and private high schools in 1940; of those who graduated 
from high school in 1940 less than one-fourth went to college. Enrollment 
decreased during World War II. Part of this decrease resulted from the 
fact that young people were engaged in military and related activities 
during the war, part from the lower birth rate during the 1930’s. and 
part from the fact that youth found life outside school more attractive 
than remaining in school to become “educated.” 


The enormous increase in the number of pupils enrolled in the last four 
years of the public high schools represents one of the major developments in 
the growth of the public-school system. While the population of high-school 
age (14-17 years) increased 66 percent from 1889-90 to 1955-54, enrollments 
in grades 9-12 (plus postgraduates) multiplied more than thirtyfold, . . . The 
peak high-school enrollment (grades &-12 and postgraduate) of 6,714,000 was 
reached in 1940-41, and then declined to a low of 5,554.000 in 1943-44. . . . 
Since then the trend has been generally upward. The enrollment of 6,290,000 
in 1953-54 represents a postwar high, but is still more than 400,000 under the 
record number in 1940-41. The greatly increased birthrate since the war will 
be reflected in much greater high-school enrollments in the second half of the 
present decade. There is also a continuing lenden^ for a greater percentage of 
children of high-school age to attend high school. 

. . . There has been a steady trend In the direction of longer school terms. 
This is Illustrated by the fact that the average length of the school term has in- 
creased from 132 days in 1869-70. to 173 days in 1929-30, and 179 days in 1953- 
54. . . . There has also been a continuing trend toward a greater number of 
days attended by each pupil enrolled. During the ten-year period from 1943-44 
to 1953-54, the average number of days attended increased from 148 to 159, an 
all-time high.* 


Tliough the above report shows a postwar high enrollment of 6,290,000 
in 1933-1934, the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion estimated an enrollment of 7,175,000 for 1950-1957. The approximate 
enrollment lor that year was 7.820.000-a much higher figure than the 
previous high back in 1949-1941.* 


Or-mtoS V t b EdveUon „d SWWfc. of SM« Sjrl.mr, 

IKO m-ll W-shiaglaa. U.S. OiEc of Eduction, 

15 4 ‘"'’'"I' “'y pnbli' liiEO school,.) 

.he sS tS Elcmontaj ml Second.^ School, for 

im oaoM tcor ja56-57, S\„htag,„„, N«,on.l Eduction Assootatlon, November. IS56. 
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Two significant conclusions may be drawn from a study of these en» 
roUment figures. (1) In 1900 a few of the more academically inclined 
and verbally gifted students attended high school, and most of them 
went to college after graduation. At the present time, students represent- 
ing the whole range of abilities are attending high school. Most of them 
do not go to college. (2) High-school enrollments will continue to in- 
crease through 1975, and perhaps later if the birth rate continues its 
upward trend. 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF INSTRUCHONAL METHODS 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century instructional method was 
directed toward imparting knowledge. At that time the menlal-facully 
or formal-discipUne theory of learning svas in vogue. It was genera y 
thought that through tough “mental" exercises the facullics of the mind 
would so develop that hoys and girls would be able to meet any of Ufcs 
problems successfully. Higli-school teachers, most of ^ " 
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early in the 1000’s, G. Stanley Ha ™P ,“ leanicr as paramount in 
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the learner develop so that his expressive atrd creative abilities would be 

directed toward socially significant ends. 

Thorndike. James, and Judd, three great psychologists of the early part 
of the century, completely disproved the theory of formal discipline. 
Memorization of difficult and poorly understood materials does not help 
the learner solve life’s problems. No one subject has any more inherent 
value than any other in developing reasoning power. Whether anything 
learned in the classroom helps the student solve problems outside the 
classroom or enables him to develop into a more effective adult depends 
not only on what is taught but also on how it is taught. Accordingly, in 
the 1920’s instructional procedures began to take into account the child’s 
interests. In short, the child-centered school came into being. 

Many experimental instructional programs, based on expressed student 
interests, were not sufficiently successful to he continued for any great 
period of time. Some were ineffective because of teacher inability to han- 
dle the teclmiques for such instruction; others, because the colleges and 
universities continued to require for admission a definite pattern of sub- 
jects and subject achievement. Also, it became recognized that an in- 
structional method which utilizes expressed interests of students may not 
take into proper account their future needs and tlieir responsibilities to 
society. 

The First World War and the great depression of 1929 and the early 
thirties introduced a new note in the educational world. Tliere was more 
concern with the importance of the social goals to be achieved through 
high-school education and with the need to build a unified democratic 
society. The question of the extent to which mslnictional procedures 
should be directed toward individual development as compared to de- 
veloping the individual for more effective participation in group life be- 
came— and remains— a central issue. Group projects involving cooperative 
effort, group discussions centering on the soIuUon of social problems, and 
^u^pocedmes as student government, field trips, and community sur- 
veys indicate the socializing emphasis in instructional method. Techniques 
to devebp better understanding of group living and to promote social 
interacUon skills have become incorporated in the secondary teacher’s 
instructional method (Fig. 1.3). 

Along with this changing emphasis in education, technological ad- 
vances m the producUon and svidespread distribution of printed materials 
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Grades 7, 8. and 9. Thus the fh^ vertical organization came into exist- 
ence primarily to improve instmcUonal services tor children thirteen, 
fourteen, and fifteen years old. Tliis pattern of a six-year elementary 
school and a three-year junior high school is widespread in cities, although 
many in which the 8-4 plan was firmly entrenched prior to 1920 still hold 
to it. Because rural communities with small populations find it impracti- 
cal to build a separate junior high school, they also continue to use the 
8-4 plan. 

For the second time in its short history, the junior high school today is ex- 
periencing rapid development. The Erst such period came immediately after 
World War I, when the junior high school was a new addition to the American 
school system. Not until the 1920’s did the junior high school, however, become 
firmly established as an administrative unit in the American schools. 

As in the 1920’s, a tremendous increase is now taking place in elementarj’ 
and secondary school enrollments. Community after community is engaged in 
an extensive stiiool building program to meet this increase. Because of its posi- 
tion between the elementary school and the high school, the junior high school 
frequently provides a ready solution to the pressure of increased enrollments. 
A toe when new buildings are being constructed is, therefore, an appropriate 
toe in some communities to introduce the junior high school plan of organi- 
zation. 

In most communities today, however, the junior high school is much more 
than a housing convenience. In those communities which are still on the 8-4 
plan, many parents who have themselves had the benefits of a junior high school 
education are demanding a similar educational program for their children. In 
some communities a separate junior high school is most appropriate to meet 
the community needs, while in others a combined junior-senior or six-year high 
school is more suitable. Wliat is important, however, is that the adcanta^cs of 
the broad program o^ered in a junior high school type of organization arc so 
widely recognized that most communities faced mtth building a secondary 
school today are giving serious consideration to the establishment of a funior 
high school type of program.^ 

Shortly after the turn of the century another new institution, the junior 
college, was organized. 

The junior college represents more than a promise for the future. It is a 
Mtal presently reaUty, a vigorous insUtuUon. The first public junior college 
which is stiU m existence was founded at Joliet, Illinois, in 1902. Since that 
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date, this new educational ag«icy has multiplied and spread until it currently 
numbers 59S, of which 338 are public institutions and 260 arc private. At the 
close of its first half-ccnlurj', the niunbcr of junior colleges is 40 per cent of the 
number of four-year colleges and universities in America, institutions which 
have a history of more than three hundred years. . . . 

In addition to its rate of grou-th, at least two other notable observations 
should Iw made about the junior college: 

1. A constantly increasing percentage of students is attending public junior 
colleges. In 1915, only 25 per cent of the junior-college enrollment was In public 
institutions. In tlic Intervening j'cars this percentage has consistently increased 
to its present 88 per cent , . . 

2, More than half (59 per cent In 1953-54) of the junior-college enrollment 
consistsof adult and special students. . . .• 

In revietving tJje growth of junior and senior higli schools and of pub- 
lic junior colleges just described, we recognize that the need for com- 
petent teachers at all levels is also growing. Both the junior high school 
and t)ie junior college are frequently staffed with teachers who are cer- 
tificated or licensed as high-school or secondary teacliers. 

Horizontal organizalion-lhe arrangement of tlie curriculum and In- 
struction in the junior and senior high school and the junior college— is in 
a state of fluidity. The neat and precise lists of subjects taught in periods 
of equal length in the high scliools of 18W are now long statements about 
tlie various courses which may be pursued in instructional periods of 
varying length. Major attention is given to this problem in Chapter 5, 
“Curriculum Patterns and Organization. 

GOALS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION ARE CHANGING 

Formulating the general goals of secondary education has been the 
problem of a number of individuals and groups. Many different state- 
ments of goals have been dra%vn up during the past half-century, par- 
ticularly since 1935; only a few will be discussed Jiere. Since the National 
Education Association is the professional organization for teachers, se- 
lected statements of organized groups affiliated with it or with otlier large 
educational bodies are presented in the foUowing order: 

a. The Committee of Ten, 1893. 

2. The Commission on the neorganization of Secondary Education, 1918. 


« n T lit Natloa^J SocieW for the Study of Education. T/ic Public Junior 
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3. The American Youth Commission* 1935- 

4. The Commission on Secondary Sdiool Curriculum, 1942. 

5. The Educational Policies Commission, 1944. 1940. 

6. The National Association of Secondary School 

7. The Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 1945- 

THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 1893 

In 1892 the National Education Association appointed a Committee of 
Ten on Secondary Studies, which in turn appointed nine subcommittees. 
After one year of study, this committee submitted a report on secondary 
education’ in which it stated that the main purpose of secondary schools 
was to prepare for the duties of life the small proportion of all the nation s 
children who could profit from education up to the eighteenth year and 
whose parents were able to support them in school. Tlie committee pro- 
posed also that college admission requirements be the same as the re- 
quirements for high-school graduation and that secondary schools should 
not serve solely to prepare boys and girls for college. Apparently the com- 
mittee intended that the colleges should accept all high-school graduates. 

As we saw earlier in this chapter, in 1890 the mental-discipline concept 
of learning was widely accepted and only a small proportion of school- 
age youth attended secondary school. The proposal that the purpose of 
secondary education was to prepare students to meet the problems of life 
was a very forward-looking statement in 1893. Unfortunately, it was not 
widely accepted at that time. 

THE COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, 1918 

The doubling of high-school enrollment during each decade from 1900 
to 1930, mentioned earlier, was accompanied by drastic changes in other 
fields. There was a rapid shift to\vard greater centralization of wealth 
after 1890, the hours of work per week in factories were generally de- 
creased, labor organizations became stronger, and we entered World 
War 1. The need for more secondary schools to accommodate more young 
people and the need to make secondary education more valuable for 
s^dents who did not intend to go to college became apparent. These 
changes and needs led to the formation of the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education in 1913. 

’ Report of the Committee of Ten. New York: American Book Company, 1893. 
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Hewgnizing these and many other factors which were operating in the 
American economy, and realizing the future role of public secondary 
schools in democratic life, the commission, in its statement of goals is- 
sued In 1918,® proposed (I) tliat every normal boy and girl be en- 
couraged to stay in school till age eighteen, (2) that the second six years 
of school be specifically designed to meet the needs of pupils in the age 
group twelve to eighteen, (3) that fr^ education be extended to the 
junior-college level, and (4) that education in a democracy be such as 
would develop in each individual the Jaiowledge, interests, ideals, habits, 
and powers to find his place in society and to shape both himself and 
society toward nobler ends. TJjc committee proposed that secondary 
education focus upon the following cardinal principles: health of the 
student, the fundamental processes such as reading and arithmetic, home 
life, vocational preparation, citizenship, wise use of leisure time, and 
character development. 

Family life, citizenship, constructive use of leisure, and character de- 
velopment, in particular, are learning outcomes that are peculiarly related 
to the role of education in an urban society because in rural society the 
family assumes major responsibility for them. The commissions state- 
ment In 1918 was thus frank recognition of tlie fact that many of these 
functions, previously performed by the home and to some extent by the 
elementary school, should now be performed by the secondary school 
(Fig. 1.4), Also, this statement suggested that a career in a profession, 
entered via college and university, was simply one of many useful voca- 
tions. In connection wth family living and vocational preparation, the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 made special provisions for education In home 
economics and agriculture and paved the way for bringing trades and 
distributive education into the curriculum. 

The Cardinal Principles received much attention from educators; 
and many secondary schools extended their curricular offerings, mainly 
by adding elective courses and by setting up commercial, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and shop counes which students might pursue as 
major areas of study or as electives. In tl>e larger scliools particularly, tlie 
percentage of students taking the college preparatorj' course declined, 
but this course has apparently not j^et lost its distinction as the most de- 
sirable course to pursue. 

• Cardinal Principles cf Secondary EduaaiorK BuSrtJa No. 35. Washington; Government 
Printtog Office, 1018. 
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The great depression brought increasing attention to the cnicial role 
o! secondary education in the life ol our young people. More parents and 
other adults became concerned about what covild be done for unemployed 
youth not in school and also for youth in school to prepare them to meet 
more efficiently the problem of making a decent living for themselves in 
periods of nation-wide economic distress. 

THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION. 1935 
In 1935 the American Council on Education organized the American 
Youth Commission. This commission, which functioned until World 
War II, devoted its attention to stud}'ing the problems of youth in mod- 
em society. The information it brought together clearly demonstrated the 
necessity for giving more young people the opportunity to attend school 
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and also for tailoring sccondai)* education to fit better the needs of those 
already in school. After ctamining the needs of representative school-age 
groups, identifying the facilities available to youth in tlieir communities, 
and helping some communities to experiment with improving their serv- 
ices, the commission published Its most important findings in a series of 
hooh-IIoto Fare Amcricbn Youth. Youth Tell Their Stonj, Matching 
Youth and Jobs, and Equal Educational Opportunity for All Youth. These 
publications, perhaps as much os any others during tliat period, 
acquainted teachers witli the undesirable effects which quitting school 
prior to graduation had on youth. To some extent, the commission made 
us conscious of what good secondary schools might do for our young 
people, as well as of the scrioris consequences inherent in allowing young 
adolescents to quit school and, after squandering their time and abilities 
on unproductive activities outside the school, finally to drift into a life 
of wastefulness and unhappiness. 

The outbreak of World War II in 1939 and Japan's attack on Pearl 
Harbor in 1941 created a sudden demand for j-outh to enter tite armed 
forces. As a result, attention shifted from the demoralizing effect of the 
depression on young people to preparing tliem quickly to enter military 
sendee. 

THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 1942 

In spite of the appro.rimatel}' seven million )’oul)) enrolled in secondajy 
schools in 1940, the American Youth Commission, as we saw, found that 
fewer young people profited from secondary- schooling than might liave 
been anticipated. Throughout the 1930‘s, the responsibilities both of each 
citizen to his government and of government to its citizens were widely 
discussed, especially in political campaigns. During the same period- 
a time marked by rapid changes in International affairs, with fascism 
and communism increasing in strength— many educators and lay persons 
became concerned with the responsibility of secondary' education in pre- 
paring youth for democratic citizenship (Fig. 1.5). These and other sig- 
nificant events led to llie formulation of the tliree major emphases in 
general education: education for more effective citizenship, education for 
pereonal adjustment, and education for general vocational knowledge 
rather than for a specific career or job. 

These tliree emphases were the subject of a report by a committee of 
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Tig. U. Praportng youth for d«n»*tfO«ie cituonthip h being given intreoting emphoiij. (Son 
Diego, Colifornio, Cty School! Photo.) 


fourteen educators from the North Central Association’s Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum, which studied problems of secondary edu- 
cation for a three-year period. Its findings,* published in 1942, also gave 
considerable attention to the problem of organizing educative experi- 
ences in high school desired to meet the needs of all school-age youth 

• North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, General Education in the 
American High School, Chicago; Scott, Foresman and Company, 1942. 
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in the local community. The term “general education” was used to de- 
scribe this kind of education. The three main features of general educa- 
tion in the secondar)’ scliool are presented in summary form. 

1. All youth in the community should attend secondar)- school. The 
curriculum, teaching methods, instructional materials, and evaluation 
procedures should be organized so that each student will profit from the 
portion of the high-school program of instruction that is intended for all 
the students. Thus, the educati\'e experiences which constittrte the work 
required for graduation should meet the needs of all young people in the 
community. 

2. General education should be concerned with the whole personality 
of the student. That is, not only intelfectual but also social, emotional, 
and physical growth, and attitudes and values, should be considered. 
Courses in botli the general education program and the whole school 
program should emphasize unified experiences rather than mastery of a 
single subject area. 

3. General education fosters learning which is unspecialized so far as 
vocations are concerned. Its purpose is not to prepare for specific careers 
in a profession or a trade, for example. Rather, its purpose is to provide 
the understandings, skills, and attitudes that arc closely related to success 
in various vocations. Educative experiences in the general education pro- 
gram provide each student with many understandings and skills which he 
u-ill use in daily life regardless of the career he chooses. 

It is interesting to note that, in the all-out war effort after Pearl Harbor, 
our secondary schools ^vent ahead more rapidly than during an)- previous 
period with programs to help adults and youth prepare for specific types 
of wartime employment. In die statements of goals \vhich follow, we shall 
see that, although the three major empliases in general education are still 
included, much attention has been directed to job training for young peo- 
ple who must ha%’e employment immediately after graduating from high 
school. 

THE EDUCATtONAt POtfCIES COAWfSStON, 1944. 1946 

In 1944 the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA published its 
now famous book. Education for All American \outhJ^ This title soon 

EducaHonal Polides Commission. Education for All Americen Ymth, Washine^m 
National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, 1944. 
The quotation that follows appears on pp. 18-17. 
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became a slogan. In the booh seven basic purposes of the school were 
outlined. 

All American youth are citizens now; all (or nearly all) \vill be qualified 
voters in the future; all require education for civic responsibility and con'- 
petence. 

All American youth (or nearly all) are members of family groups now and 
will become members of other family groups in the future; all require an un- 
derstanding of family relationships. 

All American youdj are now living in the American culture and all (or nearly 
all) will continue to do so in the future; all require understanding of the main 
elements of that culture. 

AH American youth need to maintain their mental and physical health now 
and in the future; all require instruction to develop habits of healthful living, 
understanding of conditions which foster health, and knowledge of ways of 
pr^CTting ^ease. avoiding injuries, and using medical services. 

All Amenran youth will be expected to engage in useful work and will need 
to suriwn themselves and others; all therefore require occupaUonal guidance 
and training, and orientation to current economic condition.?. 

m American youth have the capacity to think raUonally; all need to develop 
at 

decisions and take actions which involve 
thi^e^^ r '"Sight into ethical values. Particularly do 

Mr J .. 

"* American Democracy which the Educa- 
0 cies ^"'rnission published in 1946, the objectives of secondary 

nW, 1938 for all education: the 

nV -realization, the objectives of human relationship, the 

° economic efficiency, and the objectives of civic responsibil- 

V ' . . “ presented to iUustrate the breadth and detail of 

these statements of objectives. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-REALIZATION 

Speech^^"^^ educated person has an appetite for learning 

pSng. -notherTon^e clearly. '' 

Writing. The educated ne " efficienUy. 

NumW. TTie^ucated^^ effectively, 

lating. ^ his problems of counting and calcu- 
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Sight and Hearing. The cducati*d person is skilled in 
Hralth Knowledge. The educated person understands 
ing health and disease. 


listening and ohsenrng 
the basic facts crmct'nv 


Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and lh.ii of hLi 
dependents. 

Public Healtli. The educated person works to impro%-c the health of the c^>in. 
munity. 

Recreation. The educated person is pirtidpant nnd spectator in rnanv iparis 
and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. Tlie cdticated person fias mcnt.il resmirers for the use 
of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreebtes beaut)’. 

Character. Tlie educated person gives responsible direction tn his outi life." 


Note tliat the commission’s statement In 1914 emphasised the needs of 
“all” American youth that should be met in .secondar)- scIrooU, Tliis state- 
moTJt, as)-ou ss’ill see from reviewing t)ie statements thscussrtl previouslv, 
reflects the work of all tlic committees and oilier such grotips after 1916 
The 1940 statement defines tlic characteristics of the snimg jscople whose 
educational needs arc to be met. It is a dcscriptiorr of the iinlJvidiJjl jmmg 
men and women who were ncetlcd in such large numlx’rs during World 
Wnr II and tlicrcaftcr. Many mamhours and ultimately liMn were lost 
in the armetl forces Ijecausc persons sverc inelBcienf os individuals; llvey 
had not learned to work together In largo groups, had not leamwl to 
use time nnd property efiicienlly, or did not uudent.md the \alue of 
putting aside their o%mi sstsIics and desires in onlcr to help win the war. 
Many of tlie rejections and failures In l»olh tlx* armed seisicrs and In* 
dustry that were due to pliysfcal defects, mental incflTcicncy. jxTrsoTialit)' 
disorders, or antisocial motives might Iias'c Ixto prcvcnfctl if otir na- 
tion’s educational program h-id !>cen morccnmprc!a*nsive and luorr ad<'- 
qnatc. Increascil responsihifity am! perhaps grcitfer f.i/f h in the secomlary 
school resulted after the war and the ensuing perux! of instability. 


THE NATfONAt ASSOCUTION OF SECONOAST 5CHOOI 
PRINCIPAIS. 1947 

Tlic National Assodali'on of Secondary School rVificipalt It tl«* grtxip 
most rcspoMibIc for clralinf: «illi tn«icrs in«!.ms l!., cwJ.irt «ml 
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goals of secondary education. Vitafly concerned with the imperative cdu- 
Ltional needs of youth as formulated by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the association conducted a long-term study on what llie high 
schools were doing to meet these needs. A series of ten articles published 
in 1947 “ summarized what some 200 schools covered by tlic study were 
doing, and in addition made suggestions as to what might yet be done 
in these and other of our schools. 

In reporting on what might still be done, the association reduced the 
information from all these schools to a statement of ten goals and the 
practices related to these goals. Tlie goals were stated in the form of the 
needs of youths that should be met, and are identical with the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission's statement of needs in 1944. The most im- 
portant practices were grouped into twenty ev-aluativc criteria for each 
goal Thus, a total of two Imndred evaluative criteria were provided by 
which a school or teacher might rate the practices on an cicperimental 
basis. This rating was intended to aid in appraising how well tlie prac- 
tices were meeting the needs, what remained to be done, and, to a lesser 
extent, how it might be accomplished. 

The ten goals follow, togetlier Nvith eight of the two hundred evalu- 
ative criteria to illustrate their meaningfulness to the teacher. 

1. All youth need to develop sabble skills and those undenlandings and atti- 
tudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in eco- 
nomic life. To this end, most youth need super\'ised work experience as well 
as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

a. The school gives continual emphasis to the skills, altitudes, and work habits 
essential for success in any >vork situation. 

b. Everyone is encouraged to make suggestions for, and to have a part in, 
maintaining the school property in gowl condition for use by the whole 
group. 

a The school pros'ides opportunity within its own environs for practical ex- 
perience in liNing and working with adults in their work situations, 
d. The school gives the same status to work experiences that it gives to experi- 
ences and actiwties offered as cUss work. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness, 
a. Health records of individuals are complete and up-to-date, and pertinent 
facts are put in the hands of those responsible for any pupil’s guidance. 
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b. The lunch period is conceived as a social hour for unhurried eating, friendly 
visiting, and pleasant relaxation. 

c. Clubs of a nonphysical recreation Ij-pe are recognized as having mental and 
health value if they answer social and emotional needs of members. 

d. The school encourages student participation in pbnning, conducting, and 
evaluating the school's and the community's programs for maintaining and 
developing good health and physical fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of a citizen of a demo* 
cratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of their 
obligations as members of the community and citizens of the state and nation, 
and of the world. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the indi- 
vidual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and scrx'iccs in- 
telligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and the 
economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of sci- 
ence on human life, and the main scientific facts coneeming the nature of the 
world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it 
wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfaction to the individual with those 
that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their in- 
sight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work co- 
operatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding,” 

These needs were originally formulated by the Educational Policies 
Commission, an organization that should be better able than any other 
to determine the functions of secondary education in the United States. 
The goals are definitely not college preparatory in nature; they imply 
tliat secondary’ schools are for all the young people in every community. 
We may infer that the teacher who fries (o fuWiV part or sH of fhesc 
needs should have a broad education rather than specialized study in one 
subject sucli as history’, or o-en in one broad field such as the social 
studies. 


« -EvaltuIinR the Cotricuhim for Pro>i»lcD fa tb- 
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The fact that the evaluative criteria 
were drawn up and oflicially staled by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals is important. Teachers 
frequently sa)’ that they cannot follow 
sound educational practices in their class- 
rooms because the school administration 
wants only two things: silence in the class- 
room and excellent subject master)' by 
students who will go on to the state uni- 
versity. Some principals may still cling 
to these two requirements. But unless 
oral or written administrative statements 
indicate otherwise, any teacher is correct 
in assuming that achiev’ing these ten edu- 
cational needs by any appropriate method 
will have the approval of the administra- 
tion (Fig. 1.6). 

THE COMMISSION ON LIFE ADJUST- 
MENT EDUCATION FOR YOUTH, 1945- 
The United States Office of Education 
has become increasingly active since 
World War II. At a national conference 
of vocational educators in 1&45, Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser offered a resolution 
which emphasized the need for life ad- 
justment education for the 60 percent of 
our high-school pupils who were not pre- 
paring to enter college or a skilled occii- 
pation. This was the origin of a new term, 
education for life adjustment.” 

Subsequently, many meetings were held 
by the vocational groups. The idea spread 
to most of the other educational groups 
and led to the formation of the Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth in 1945. 
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The goals to be achieved in the life adjustment program go little be- 
yond the ten needs just discussed. The literature concerning education 
for life adjustment indicates that much curriculum reorganization and 
improvement of teaching methods are needed if the program is to be 
effective. Supervised work activities are strongly recommended for high- 
school students. The program has been severely criticized since 1950, 
though the mental hygiene point of view represented therein con- 
tinues to be strongly favored, as does the idea of supervised work ac- 
tivities. 

GOALS LEAD TO ACTION 

"The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age" presents 
the goals of secondary education today as well as can be done in any 
single statement. For those who prefer to avoid behavioral terms in 
stating goals, the 1944 statement of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion ser\'es well. These statements of goals have led to action in local 
schools. 

Doubt exists, however, whether any one of the current statements is 
adequate for our many schools, communities, students, parents, and teach- 
ers. The change in all phases of life since World War II has brought with 
it considerable discussion and honest disagreement os to what the goals 
of secondary education should be. As Cremin says, . . There seems 
every indication that the secondar)' school, as the pivotal point in the 
public school system, will be a focus for discussions by citizens and edu- 
cators for some years to come. As in the period between 1893 and 1916, 
new social and intellectual currents are calling for new educational out- 
looks." “ 

This discussion of the various statements of goals and of eonlemporaiy 
conditions undoubtedly leads you to ask: “What particular functions can 
the high school serve wliich no other agency can?" And, like others, you 
ma;/ conclude that tliese functions should be the primary goals of 
secondary' education. Your understandings and skills in >’our major and 
minor Belds should help you decide some of the goals to emphasize in 
your class. Assuredly, with modem adolescents being as they are (Chap- 

“ Lawrence A. Cremm. "The Problem of CunicoluiD Makfag: An Historical PerwcUve." 
in Association for Supervision and Currkuhan Development, Wfuf S/tail Ihe liigh SehooU 
Teach, Washington: National Edocatlon AiswitHoo. J950. pp. 34-25. 
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ter 2 ), the learning process becoming better understood (Chapter 3), our 

society changing at a continuously accelerating rate (Chapter 4), and the 
curriculum being critically examined (Chapter 5), you need to think 
seriously not only about your subject-matter field but also about how it 
can best facilitate your teaching adolescents the understandings, skills, 
attitudes, and values that are important in this rapidly changing world. 
The author’s conviction is that a higher percentage of young people will 
remain in school through the twelfth year and a much larger percentage 
will go on to either a junior or a four-year college than has been the case 
in the past. We will have more special classes and programs for slow- 
leaming adolescents and those with other handicaps, as well as for fast- 
leaming, talented students. We will continue to emphasize good educa- 
tion for all our youth, and the content and methods of instruction will 
be improved to achieve this goal more efRciently, Tlie following is sub- 
mitted for consideration as a guide to action. 

The overall goal of secondary education is to develop in each youth of 
high-school age the understandings, skills, altitudes, and values essential 
to a useful life both as a member of various groups and as an individual. 



To this end, as community financial re- 
sources (Fig. 1.7) and skillful leaching 
procedures permit, we shall see the fol- 
lowing developments. (1) Each student 
will be assist^ in developing fully, ac- 

r.fl. IX Wliar diffirtneti In lo mt«i lh« n«td( 
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cording to his abilities, any talent he may possess-intellectual, social, 
artistic, physical. (2) Each student wiU leam to appreciate his common 
heritage, his civic rights and responsibilities, and respect for the individ- 
ual. (3) Each student will leam the requirements for group living, self- 
discipline, and efficient independent wort and study. (4) Each student 
will be helped, as needed, to develop and maintain good mental and 
physical health so that he can leam efficiently and live happily with him- 
self and others. (5) Each student will leam the ethical values that are 
essential to a high level of civilized life, locally, nation-wide, and world- 
wide. (6) A student of high ability will leam to question our present 
knowledge critically and will be encouraged to propose and try out novel 
ideas and inventions, including those pertaining to human relationships 
and group living. 

Better knowledge of sub/ecC matter and improved techm'ques for ac- 
quiring understandings and skills M'ill enable teachers to make their par- 
ticular field more vital and more helpful to a larger proportion of their 
students in reaching the si* goals just stated. 

SUMMARY 

Teachers make the goals of education come to life for boys and girls in 
classroom and other school actmties. Next to parents, the teacher exerts 
the most important influence on what kind of person the adolescent is now 
and what he ndll become later. Assumption of this responsibility means 
that the teacher must be competent as a director of learning, a counselor 
and guide, a mediator of the culture, and a cooperating member of the 
school, the wider community, and the teaching profession. Understanding 
the current statements of the goals of secondary education and then for- 
mulating goals the teacher can accept himself as a starting point are 
crucial in determining the what, why, when, and how of teaching and 
learning— the goals of secondary education. 

The sharp difference in the goals stated by the Committee of Ten in 
1893 and the cardinal principles formulated in 1918 suggests some of the 
changes in secondary education during that period: rapidly increasing 
enrolments, appearance of the junior high school and junior college, 
changing methods of instruction, and adaptation of the curriculum to 
meet societal demands. The various statements since 1917 and the present 
widespread discussion and disagreement about secondary education, 
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especiaUy since World War 11, are evidence that teachers themselves 
mLt be prepared to formrJate reasonable goals for themselves as gurdes 
to action. 


Questions and Activities 

1. What ate the main challenges in secondary education today? IVhat ate the 
characteristics o! the teacher who can meet these challenges? 

2. List and describe briefly the major changes which have occurred m sec- 
ondarj’ education since 1S90. 

3. List and discuss briefly the major differences in the goals of education as 
foimulaled by the Committee of Ten in 1893, the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondar)' Education in 1918, and die National Association 
of Secondary School Principals in 1947. 

4. In not more than two pages, state why the goals of secondary education are 
currently under consideration b>' many national and local groups. 

5. On the basis of your present Vnowledge and system of values, outline and 
discuss briefly the arguments for and against keeping all youth of high- 
school age in school until they graduate or reach eighteen years of age. 

6. Examine the broad statement of goals proposed by the author at the end of 
the chapter. Criticize it on these bases: its meaning to you, and its complete- 
ness as a guide to action. Write no more than one page on each of the main 
points. 

7. Describe briefiy the junior or senior high sclmol Nviih which you are most 
familiar from the standpoint of enrollment and locale; then indicate what 
you think the major goals of this school should be as applied to your subject- 
matter area. 
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The first concern ot the teacher is Uie boys and girls he is teaching. Be- 
fore materials of instmetion can be organized effectively, he must appraise 
the nature of the young people who will do the learning. Learning is a 
process ot organizing experiences into meaningful patterns of understand, 
ing and action, a process each adolescent must actively take part in if he 
is to profit from instruction. We do not expect physically inactive and 
mentally bored students to sit quietly. If the teacher does not plan inter- 
esting activities, discipline problems will surely arise. He must guide 
Student activity, mental and physical, in desirable directions. A basic com- 
petence in the teaching profession is to understand pupils so that the 
teacher may direct learning activities well and guide and counsel wisely. 

PERSONALITY EMERGES WITH MATURATION 
Adolescence is the last stage in the sequence of personality develop- 
ment from immaturity to maturity. During this period certain processes 
occur—the biological process of attaining an adult physique, the cultural 
process of becoming a self-directed contributing member ot society, and 
the psychological process of achieving mental and emotional maturity. 
The amount of time necessary to attain mature adulthood varies from one 
culture to another. In our culture this transition from child to adult can- 
not be expressed in terms of an average chronological age. Growth is con- 
tinuous and ^owth periods do not have sudden sharp breaks in which the 
individual is a child today but an adolescent ot adult tomorrow. 

From the physical aspect, not the cultural, the period of adolescence is 
usually marked by two characteristics. It begins when the sex organs start 
to develop rapidly, with the consequent secretion of sex hormones. It 
ends with complete maturity of the sex organs and the achieving of adult 
stature. There is wide variation among children, at least seven years, in 
the time this development begins. Equally wide is the variation in the 
time at which physical maturity is complete. When other indexes such as 
social and emotional maturity are used, the range is appreciably greater. 

Out society has tended to induce more rapid physical maturation but 
at the same time has delayed the achieving of social and economic inde- 
pendence. Our adolescents are dependent upon adults longer than has 
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been true of any societ)' in the 
hislor)' of mankind, \jost of 
our young people are unable to 
support themselves, either alone 
or married, until many years 
after they have attained physi* 
cal maturity. It is therefore cor- 
rect to say that for most youth 
adolescence extends far beyond 
the achievement of physical ma- 
turity (Fig. 2.1). 

Adolescence is not necessarily 
a period of violent changes 
or difficulties. Rather it is a 
period in which dependence 
upon adults gradually gives way 
over the years to independence. Many young people find their problems 
as adolescents no more diQicuU and no easier than the problems of child* 
hood and early adulthood. This tendency toward orderly development is 
brouglit out In the characteristics related to the school life of adolescents, 
ages twelve to sixteen, as identified by Gesell and bis collaborators. These 
age characteristics provide a rough indication of what a teacher may 
expect. Gesell, of course, points out that wide variations exist both be- 
tween tlie sexes and within a sex with respect to most beliavior associated 
with school life. 

If Twelve has one outstanding characteristic it is that of enthusiasm. Enthu- 
siasm can be so strong at this age that the child is carried away by it. He \vil! 
literally be In such a rush that he might even knock down anyone who is in his 
path. Tliis same 12-year-old enthusiasm can whip up a group to such a boister- 
ous pitch of heated discussion that their teacher may need to step in to quiet 
tfremcftjwn. 

The group is indeed very important to Twelve. His own identity can become 
lost within the group. . . . 



fig. 2.1. Men 6f ihcM young ptapU in Ihii cfaii 
for giftad hlgh-Khool liudanti will net ecklave ae» 
nemlc indapandanca unlit alttr ot hast four mot* 
yaen of Sigttar aducotiftn. (Naw York Cily Board of 
Edwcelion.) 


Such adjectives as sophisticated, more inhibited, calmer, conscientious, all 
give some idea of a real inwArdizing change that is occurring at Thirteen years. 
The rapid, almost pell-mell enthusiasm of Twelve is now withheld and concen- 
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Wted in more organized and sustained eagerness to learn, mirteen stands oB 
„ he watches the antics o£ the 12-yeai-olds. chasing each other up and down 
the Wh, snatching any loose pieces of clothing they can each 

to produce further chase and interplay. He calls it “Tad stuff. He may not 
as he once did, but he jostles any nearhy companion and is notorious for ms 
inabiUty to stand in line. He still snatches from classmates, but selective^, tie 
snatches for a purpose, and wallets are the prize, for they document in pictures 
who is the current favored one. 

Thirteen is basically happier in school than be has been. . . . 


Fourteen is ready for a change, in school as in other things— a sizable change 
that will satisfy his expansiveness. His decrease in suspicious belligerence espe- 
cially readies him for new territory. He is quieter within himself, even though, 
compared with Thirteen, he is both less inwardized, and more noisy with the 
group. His greater inner quietness is linked with a paradoxical development— 
an increase in interest in himself, yet a decrease in “self-consciousness.” His con- 
templation of his own personality Is becoming less uneasy, dissatisfied, and de- 
fensive, more calm and judicious. 

Fourteen often seems to bloom forth with new qualities that can make him 
a definite asset to any school setup he is a part of. . . . 


\Vben Fifteen expresses a hostile attitude toward school, as be often does, 
he does not become the easiest person to teach. The very expression “the 15- 
yeat-old slump” suggests that an inner change has occuned in Fifteen, that 
something isn’t quite right. Teachers are often surprised by this “slump” and 
may not lake it into sufficient consideration. Many con^cts arise between 
teachers and students. The rise in drop-outs from school following this year, 
especially among the boys, indicates (he crucial aspect of this year and the 
failure of the school to meet the challenge. But it is no wonder that teachers 
speak of Fifteen as an “enigma.” Many teachers would welcome any light of 
understanding about Fifteen or help about ways to handle him. 

Fifteens tend to move in groups, almost in crowds, but the clique or close 
circle of friends may not be as important to him as they were at fourteen. . . . 


The integrating forces working within Sixteen can make him both a respon- 
sive and an inleresHng person to teach. He often speaks of his junior year as 
^”<1 ^ reports that he is getting a lot out 


Tte IS the age when it becomes more evident in what direction he is head- 
>" “liege are now ready to buckle down to show 
that they can do the work, that they can grasp a subject and achieve well in it. 
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Those who are drawn toward the more active, practical direcUon desire train- 
ing in specific techniques of commercial or sldlJed trades. . . 

Tlie extent of differences in personality, including reaction to school, 
are dear])’ shown in a longitudinal study by liothney; he reported on a 
random sample of the adolescents in liis study. Rothney began his investi- 
gation with the students in the tenth grade in 1948; his most recent 
follow-up of these students was made in 1957. His introductory state- 
ments about five adolescents who, mostly ages seventeen and eighteen, 
were seniors in 1951, are as follows:* 

TEDDY 

The liuskiest boy in his class, Teddy ^vas known to everyone for his prowess 
with the shot put and discus and as one of the solid blocks in the football line. 
Uninterested in matters academic and unhappy about “sitting still as much as 
they want you to do in school," Teddy almost became a drop-out. Several times 
it appeared that he would succumb to the pleas of his friends to go out west 
and get away from high school, but he did “sweat out a diploma.” When he 
left after Ids four years of travail, he tvas very uncertain about the svisdom of 
having stayed and about his future. . . . 

Six months after graduation Teddy was working as a hired hand on a large 
farm. He liked the work but expected, within the year, to enter the armed 
forces. 


VERA 

Vera had a twinkle in her eyes and a smile that radiated enthusiasm for life 
and living. Nothing, it seemed, would bother her for long, and everything 
seemed to interest her. Immaculate in grooming, confident, poised, and mature, 
Vera was pleasant to meet. “A swell girl,” one teacher said. "There seems little 
more to say." 

Life W’as wonderful to Vera, and school was one of the ^vonderful things 
about life. She liked every subject she took, and only once did she indicate 
even a least-liked course. . , . 

At the time Vera was completing the senior year in high school, she became 


‘ Arnold Gcsell, et al, youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. Tlie characteristics auoted are found on pp. 131, 165, 204, 241. and 270, re- 
spectively. The entire Section on cnarscicristics of the ages ten to strtcen should be read 
for a more complete understanding. 

* Reprinted from The High School Student; A Boo* of Cases, by John tV. Rf. Rothney, 
bv permission of The Dryden Press, Inc. Copyright 1953 by The Dryden Press. Inc. ITie 
coiOTlele cases of the five students are found on pp. 61-67, 123-127, 183-189, 138-143, 
and 96-102, resp^vely. Study of the complete cases is well worth while for both teachers 
and parents. 
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eMaged to her friend of some years’ standing who was being paduated from 
the diversity as a teacher of music. Because it appeared that be would soon 
be dratted into the armed forces, they decided that while he was in the service 
it would he better lot V»th it Vera tooh a job instead of going to collep With 
his savings and her earnings, they thought tliat they could save enough to start 
a home when he returned. 


JOAN 

Joan and hex twin weie shy lilOe country girls who could never quite get 
adjusted to the city high school. When called on in class, Joan blushed pro- 
fusely and kept her eyes glued to the floor. She ended her sentences uncertainly 
and pleadingly, as if to ask whether what she had said was acceptable and as 
if to say that she was sorry if it was not. Her grooming and speech improved 
steadily throughout four years of high school, hut at the time of graduation 
both were still rather unfinished. She had not yet found, for example, a happy 
medium between too much and too little cosmetics or a satisfactory balance 
between extremes of too gaudy and too plain dress. . . . 

Six months after graduation, Joan was operating a print machine in a ma- 
chine tool factory. She reported that she liked her job and planned to continue 
it the next year. 


LENA 

Lena was a neat, well-scrubbed little ^rl from a farm who was exceptionally 
enthusiastic about things agricultural. Nothing in Lena's behavior was put on 
for effect. . . . Her two greatest disappointments were that she had not done 
as well in high school as she had In a rural school (“because I spent too much 
time reading”) and that the study of veterinary medicine seemed impossible 
for her. She was the youngest student in her class, but the adjustments which 
that situation required were made easily. . . . 

A change in family fortunes, attributed to increases in cattle prices, and an 
opinion by an educator that Lena was not too young for college caused the 
family to change its plans, and Lena registered in the course in home economics 
at the state university'. She reported that “so far" she liked it very much. 


Brad was one of three students who were not graduated wth their high 
scliool dass of 220 students. A stuttering, confused lad whose unshaven face, 
greasy clothes, grimy hands, and dirty fingernails made him the worst-groomed 
boy in schook Brad began losing contact with reality, lapsed into word-salad 
anguage, and deteriorated rapidly in the last ttvo years of high school. Need- 
Brad received orfy abuse, Ibreals, and flunhs 
until he felt so b.tter about this educaHoual damhake" that he wanted to leave 
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school When he tried to do so in order to begin an apprenticeship in his chosen 
work, he found that a high school diploma ivas needed. Forced back into the 
school that he hated and into the classes of teachers wlio, he hoped, might 
■approach me with something a Uttle bit less deadly than a double-bit axe," 
Brad shtek out four years of misery in high school. . . . 

Six months after leaving school Brad reported that he was doing electrical 
machine repair work for a local power company. In his second year out of high 
school he said he hoped to be "specializing on carburetors, speedometers, and 
magnetos.*' 

U^ill the boys and girls in your classes show the variations described 
above? Depending upon the community you work in, you may find 
greater or lesser variations. In most modem comprehensive junior and 
senior higli sdiools, tlie range of interests and attitudes is considerably 
wider. 

A common characteristic of adolescents, as of other human beings, is 
their continuous interaction in a situation in whicl) they seek certain goals 
and certain demands are placed upon tlmm. It is out of this interaction 
that behavior, including learning, takes place. Tlus idea is clarified in the 
following discussion of the developmental needs of adolescence, 

OEVELOPMENTAt NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS CAN BE MH 

*Tlie tasks llie individual must leam—thc developmental tasks of life— 
are those things that constitute healthy and satisfactory growth in our so- 
ciety. They are the things a person must leam if he is to be judged and to 
judge himself to be a reasonably happy and successful person. A develop- 
mental task is a task winch arises at or about a certain period in the life 
of the individual, successful achievement of which leads to his happiness 
and to success with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in the 
individual, disapproval by the society, and difficulty with later tasks." * 

'Hiis concept of developmental tasks is one of the important contribu- 
tions in the field of human development. It provides an e.xcellent basis for 
relating one of- the six periods of development-infancy and early cliild- 
hood, middle childhood, adolescence, early adulthood, middle age, and 
later maturity-to another in the life span of the individual. According to 
Havighurst, the developmental tasks of adolescence are the following: 

•Robert J. llavigharst, Human Development and Eeiacatlon. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co^ Inc., 1953, p. 2. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


AcWsving new and more mah.re reUKons with age-mates of both sejtcs. 


atUilts. 


Preparing for marriage and family life. 

Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic com- 


Achieving a masculmc or lemimnc social run.. 

Accepting one's physique and using the body effectively. 
Achieving emotional independence of parents and other 
Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

Selecting and nrenaring for an occupation. 


petence. 

9. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. ^ 

10. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system ns a guide to behavior. 


The above statement oi tasbs should be considwed by every bigb- 
school teacher in relation to the developmental tasks of childhood and 
adulthood. However, the present author prefers the term developmental 
needs in relation to high-school education, llis experience in teaching 
junior- and senior-high-school students suggests that during ages twelve 
to eighteen, every student needs to accept his own physique and physical 
characteristics, learn new and satisfactory' ways for getting along with 
agemates of both sexes, learn more mature ways for getting along with 
adults, achieve emotional maturity, make progress toward achieving eco- 
nomic independence, attain intellectual maturity in some degree, and 
develop a reasonably stable but at the same time flexible philosophy of 
life in harmony ^vith the values our society generally upholds. Tliese 
goals must be met if the adolescent is to be happy as an individual and 
approved by society, and if he is to satisfy adult needs satisfactorily. 


UNDERSTANDING AND ACCEPTING OWN PHYSIQUE 
With the onset of rapid development of the ovaries in the female and 
the testes in the male, secondary sex characteristics appear. The most pro- 
nounced of these in a girl are the growth of pubic hair, development "of 
the breasts, and widening of the hips. In the boy, pubic hair appears, the 
voice deepens, the chest broadens, and the beard grows. In early adoles- 
cence there is usually a sharp increase in height, weight, and strength in 
both sexes. Understanding these changes and accepting them as part of 
the giowing-up process is a major need of adolescents because adjustment 
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problems may arise in these areas con- 
cerned with physical maturation: change 
in size, in proportion, and in function 
(Fig. 2.2). 

Actual size is important in detennining 
altitudes toward oneself and others. To 
have had one’s heiglit and weight increase 
very slowly for many years and then at- 
tain adult stature in from one to three 
years presents many problems. Not to 
grow when one’s classmates do leads to 



Fig. 3.2. II ii ImperlonI thol ad> 
i•l£lnll untf*rtlan<F ond a<c«pl Ihvir 
own phyifqu*. Which ef lh*i« girli might 
txparitne* diHiCultiM In doing M? 
(Monona Crovo, WiMoniln, High School ) 


greater difficulties. Adolescents may be grouped into four categories on 
the basis of severity of problems related to size; (1) early dci'clopers, 
e.g., the ten-year-old girl in the fifth grade who begins to menstruate; 
(2) late developers, e.g., the high-scliool senior who has not yet begun 
to shave; (3) boys who at maturity are considerably below the average 
in height and strength; and (4) girls who at maturity are considerably 
taller or heavier than the average. The problems of llie last two groups 
are peculiar to our culture, mainly because so much prestige is given to 
tall, strong athletes in competitive events and to medium-height and 
slim but shapely girls in popularity and beauty contests. 

Change in proportion is closely related to size as far as the develop- 
mental sequence is concerned. During eariy adolescence the arms and 
legs of both boys and girls grow longer quite rapidly. Tlie boys’ shoulders 
widen and their hips become proportionately slender. The girls* breasts 
enlarge and their hips widen. Tlie ideals of masculinity and femininity 
which adolescents have set for themselves are important, for they consti- 
tute possible sources of adjustment problems. The girl whose heritage 
runs to a tall, heavy, flat-chested figure may isolate herself from the group 
after dieting, exercise, and mcdtcinc iiavc failed to alter her growth pat- 
tern. The short, fat, narrow-shouUcred boy and the extremely fall, skinny 
one face equally difficult adjustments. Nicknames— 'Skinny," “Shorty,” 
"Fatty,” "Flabby"— are often bestowed in the shower rooms of both junior 
and senior high schools. 'Tliey indicate roughly the extent to which ado- 
lescents are made aware of their variations from the ideal. 

Changes in the functioning of organs is another accompaniment of 
maturation. Sweat glands begin to secrete profusely. The sex organs, here- 
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tofore dcnnant, begin to secrete hormones. The processes ncconn mg tor 
the first menstrual period and the first nocturnal emission are hard to un- 
derstand in themselves. It is difficult tor adults to understand the repro- 
ductive process, and even more difficult tor a youngster fitteen years old. 
Comprehension of the entire process is important for adolescents. Help in 
understanding and undergoing these changes in function can be provided 
in both the home and the school. To neglect this vital need constitutes a 
serious weakness in lielping adolescents develop into normal adults. 

An interesting investigation, conducted by Stolz and Stolz,® yielded use- 
ful informadon for teachers. Of 93 adolescent boys and 83 girls, they 
found that 31 percent of the boys and 41 percent of the girls had suffered 
amdeties concerning their physical dev'clopmcnt. Tlie six factors which 
the boys found most often disturbing were small size (particularly 
height), fatness, poor physique, lack of muscular strength, facial features, 
and overdevelopment around the nipples. For the girls the sLx factors 
were tallness, fatness, facial features, general physical appearance, tall- 
ness and heaviness, and shortness and heaviness. 

Understanding and accepting their physique is important to adoles- 
cents, if for no other reason than because physical development is the 
basis for other development. Hence to be dissatisfied with one’s own 
physique constitutes a serious adjustment problem and affects that per- 
son’s development in all other fields. 


DEVELOPING SATISFAaORY RELATIONSHIPS WITH AGEMATES 
Closely related to acceptance of one’s physique is his need to develop 
social sldlls so Oiat he can establish good relationships with the opposite 
sex. Prior to puberty, boys typically associate with other boy-s, and girls 
with other girls, in informal groups called “gangs." Frequently the two 
groups delight in antagonizing each other. Thus, when boys^ and girls 
mature and the sex need appears, both have had few previous success 
ex^ences in relationships with the opposite sex. They must learn new’ 
skills and attitudes if they are to get along with each other in a mixed 
^up.the crowd (Fig. 2.3). In learning these new skills adolescents be- 
have somewhat as adults do. except that they have fewer e.xperiences 


It 1!!!^ Problems Related to Somatic Varia- 
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upon which to draw. We shall use John to illustrate the sequence of learn- 
ing a new social skill. 

John engaged actively in games with other boys throughout the seventh 
and eighth grades. He was a leader in football games, in rough-and- 
tumble activities of all kinds. The other boys admired lu'm for his strength 
and skill; they accepted him as their leader on the playground and in the 
neighborhood gang. 

Toward spring in the eighth grade pubic liair started to grow, and that 
summer his height increased more than two inches. Wlien he came to 
school in the fall, he found that the girls, whom he had scarcely noticed 
before and who he thought were silly, were very different. 

Now, for some vaguely understood reason, John wants to know these 
girls better. What does he do? First he tries the things that worked with 
the gang of boys; he relies upon previously established patterns of be- 
havior. But these do not work. Obviously he must try something else. He 
may scuffle with the girls, pull their hair, or pick wool from the sweater 
of the girl who sits next to him in the classroom. He may even— blushing 
and perspiring profusely— ask her to meet him after school for a soda. 

If he persists in this experimenting and finds tljat certain tactics lead 


fig. 2.3. Th* of lollfforteiy ulottoMhlp* wftli ogtmotn ©f both null bo loomod. 

Hffw ihovU a ilfvatl«n ivth et lUt bo hoodtod? (Now tori City Soord of Hutollofi.) 




to getting better acquainted, they become part of his behavior pattern 
until he finds better ones. If he meets with no success, he is likely to do 
one of two things; become aggressive and take it out on the girls, the 
teacher, and his other classmates or withdraw from activities, devoting 
himself to daydreaming or reading pulp lileralure. 

And what have his teachers been doing to help John? When teachers 
recognize that making a satisfactory adjustment to the opposite sex is a 
basic problem for adolescents and that young people must solve this prol>- 
lem if they are to derive maximum profit from the academic program, 
they will provide many opportunities for boys and girls to associate with 
one another on a friendly basis in the classroom. To rule out this class- 
room association contributes to maladjustment. Tlie teacher who does not 
encourage young people to develop social skills in the classroom is placing 
a social block in the path of adolescent need satisfaction. 

Typically, the development of good relations with the opposite sex goes 
tlirough these steps; (1) Adolescents become interested in the opposite 
sex, particularly the physical characteristics. (2) Tlicy have their first 
date} this is often a bewildering experience that is accompanied with great 
anxiety. (3) They have dates with several young people and fall in and 
out of love frequently. (4) The number of individuals dated decreases 
and going steady is the common pattern. (5) In some cases, a marriage 
partner is finally selected. All of these are important learnings. The high- 
school teacher who helps adolescents with these problems is contributing 
greatly toward the maintenance of better school relations and. ultimately, 
the developing of a healthy home life. 


ESTABLISHING MORE MATURE RELATIONSHIPS WITH ADULTS 
M boys and girls mature, they seek greater independence of parents 
and other adults. The adolescent boy, now taller and stronger than his 
mother and perhaps also his father, wants psychological freedom from the 
restraints so long imposed upon him by virtue of his parents’ physical 
superiority. All through diildliocd his parents have been saying, “You 

can J ® you cant drink or smoke; these are things you must 

not do until you grow up.” ° ^ 

hovsT,'’’'’ ho has. Many 

bv chanv Z ;h a" P“‘'>'oled their sons’ growth 

by changing their attitudes. Loving and wanting to continue proLting 
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tlicir child, the parents attempt to hold him for a few more ycars~at least 
until graduation from high school. To avoid physical violence, tlicy fre* 
qtirntly resort to economic moastjrcs to keep the adolescent psychologi- 
cally dependent. Voung people whoso parents have not given them 
increasing opportunities to dosclop indepcndenco and self-control fre- 
quently react to their teachers ns they do toward their parents simply 
because the teachers also symlwllzc adult domination. The l>oy who has 
been severely rebuked fiy his father at the breakfast table for reckless 
driving responds negatively when his teacher criticizes him for not having 
prepared an assignment. The girl whose mother has reprimanded her for 
having a form-fitting sweater rc-sponds negatively to her English teacher’s 
remark that Lady Olivia concealed f»cr Ireauty u’ith ruffles. 

Teaching, cspeciall)’ in the ease of adolescents, requires tliat crises be 
avoided l>et»vecn teacher and pupil. M In developing new social skills, 
adolescents need to work out ways to get along better with teachers, 
parents, and other adults. They themseUra feel that they are adults and 
should he treated as adults; but they do not have the requisite skills, nor 
do adults give them many opportunities for behaving in a grown-up man- 
ner. Adolescents need to establish a new relationship with parents-one 
that involves mutual alTcclion and respect plus increasing independence 
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in malcing decisions. One way in which the teacher can help here is to 
organize activities which call for adolescents to assume rcsponsdiihty lor 

their behavior and to exert less and less control himself (Fig. 2.<i). A very 

effective way for him to interfere here is for him to dominate the adoles- 
cents and give them no opportunity to establish adult associations with 
himself or with their agemates. 

The common sequence in achieving independence of parents is marked 
by these stages; (1) As the child approaches puberty he obeys parental 
commands without much rebellion. (2) Early in adolescence he seeks 
independence in choosing clothing, friends, and activities. (3) Agemates 
of the opposite sex replace the parent as the primary objects of affection. 
(4) This greater freedom and association with agemates makes him feel 
less need for parental affection. (5) Plans and decisions are made in dis- 
cussions with parents but are not dominated by llicm. (0) Economic in- 
dependence is the final step in gaming full freedom from parental control. 

ACHIEVING EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

It is often said that a person’s Whavior in a particular situation is de- 
termined more by how he feels than by his knowledge of what to do. 
The fact that this idea is generally accepted indicates IIjc great need to 
help adolescents learn how to control their emotions. 

Two factors operate during emotion; there is a physiological and a psy- 
chological reaction. Wlien a person becomes angry, scared, or highly ex- 
cited, certain physiological changes occur in his ^dy witho\tt voluntar)’ 
or conscious action on his part. Tims the heart beats faster, the digestive 
juices, including saliva, cease to flow, blood leaves the visceral organs and 
goes to the muscles, blood sugar is released from the li\'er, and the rale 
of respiration increases. The body uses more energy and eliminates waste 
at a faster rate. Tlie perspiring palms and forehead, flushed face, greater 
strength, dry mouth, and trembling limbs that result from these physi- 
ological changes are usually called the overt or outward expression of 
emotion. To a limited degree, this observable expression can be con- 
trolled; the inner physiological expression cannot. 

The psychological aspect of emotion is described as fear, anger, love, 
or shame, terms that denote the feeling accompanying the physiological 
reaction. Psychologically, emotion ranges in intensity from mild to dis- 
ruptive. Mild emotion tends to stimulate wholesome activity. Frequent 
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outbursls or prolonged spells of inrensc emotion are Jiarmftil to Iiealth as 
well as to efficiency in learning. One does not loam to solve arithmetic 
problems while extremely angry; one does not do his school work well 
when very upset by his fear of failing. When an intense emotion like 
shame or anger is accompanied by a feeling of disorganization or un- 
pleasantness, one usually learns to fear the situation in which it occurred. 
Wlien there is a feeling of pleasantness 
and exhilaration, he experiences enjoy- 
ment and tends to tr)- to reproduce the 
situations in which tliis feeling occurred. 

Tlius, emotions are motivational forces, 
serving to direct activity. 

Maturing boys and girls, facing prob- 
lems for which as yet their responses are 
inadequate, frequently find themselves In 
situations that involve disnipfive emo- 
tions. But adolescents arc expected not 
to hit or yell ivhen angry, run u-hen 
afraid, or cry when ashamed. Attaining 
emotional maturity demands that they in- 
creasingly refrain from relieving emo- 
tional tension by outward expression. 

This In turn means that adolescents must 
be able to handle situations involving dis- 
ruptive emotions, for unrelieved tensions 
which build up and are not expressed 
outwardly may produce serious mal- 
adjustment 

The teacher has an important role In 
this kind of learning (Fig. 2.5). In Uie first place, he avoids situations 
which could produce emotional crises. A flushed face, quavering speech, 
and trembling knees are warning signals that an adolescent is suffering 
and should be pushed no further. BeUigerent words and gestures directed 
at the teacher or classmates mean “Slop.” Nosebleeds and headaches 
during examinations indicate acute emotional distress. Teachers are 
responsible for controlling the emoUonal atmosphere of the classroom 
and they should maintain a healthy one. 
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Classroom activity directed toward assisting boys and g.rls to develop 
the lollowing eonrpetences will laeilitatc the attaimng of enro ional 
maturity. (1) understanding socially approved me hods for rchevn^g 
emotional tensions and suhstituting these lor childish or otherwise - 
approved methods; (2) analyzing emotional situations oh|eetiveIyi (3) 
obtaining a broader understanding of situations in which disruptive croo- 
lions aie protiuced; (4) aetjuiring many social skills to meet new situ- 
ations; and (5) eliminating fears and emotionalized patterns of response 
that are already firmly established. 


MAKING PROGRESS TOWARD ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 
A freqviently overlooked need of adolescents is that of acquiring some 
measure of control over the means of livelihood. Significantly, this is the 
first of the ten goals listed by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in 1947 (sec Chapter 1). Despite the importance thus 
given it, it is still one of the most neglected areas of sccondar)' education. 

As the boy approaclies adult size and strength, he is expected— and 
usually wants— to be economically independent. Tliis is true also of an in- 
creasingly higher proportion of girls. Our culture places much pressure 
on men to be self-sufficient. To be employed and making one’s own way 
is socially approved and worthy of respect, but to he unemployed or de- 
pendent upon others for support is degrading. To maintain self-esteem 
and to avoid guilt feelings, youth need to be self-sufficient, economically, 
within a relatively short period after completing high school. 

Even though economic independence is a mark of success in our so- 
ciety, our business and economic setup makes it increasingly difficult for 
young people to secure skilled work prior to age twenty-one. Stale educa- 
tional and labor regulations, national child labor laws, union rules, and 
other similar measures have the effect of prolonging the period of eco- 
nomic dependence upon adults. Tlie long college education necessary for 
certain professions and the long apprenticeship period required for the 
crafts are further evidence that in many cases economic dependence lasts 
until the individuals are twenty-five or thirty years old. For the many who 
cannot be educated by the stale or at the expense of their parents, eco- 
nomic independence is extremely important. 

Achieving economic independence requires numerous kinds of learn- 
ing. The most important are (1) understanding one’s abilities; (2) know- 
ing the various kinds of work toward which these abihties may be prof- 
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interests broaden, this tendency veers away from tlic glamorous individ- 
ual toward historical, fictional, and romanlic individuals, and toward age- 
mates. When full maturity is attained, individuals are expected to have 
developed an integrated value system or philosophy of life wherein the 
goals of life are relatively well established and behavior follows a con- 
sistent pattern. Such a philosophy is a mark of maturity and is necessaiy' 
for maintaining a well-adjust^ personality. 

Attitudes, values, and ideals are learned; they are not inherited. The 
high-school student exhibits in his behavior what he has learned in his 
home, neighborhood, and school. It is vital for the teacher to remember 
Aat attitudes are emotionally toned, that prejudices and stereotyped be- 
havior are highly emoUonalized, and that ideals become relatively fixed 
with maturity. Because prejudices and stereotyped behavior are not 
mtiooaUy determined, they are extremely difficult to remove. No presen- 
tauon ot facts sviU readUy change the behavior of the girl who is con- 
vmced that manual labor is degrading. 
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METHODS OF STUDYING ADOLESCENTS CAN BE IMPROVED 

Of the many useful techniqtjes available for studying adolescents, only 
two of the most useful will be discussed here. The sociomctric lest is par- 
ticularly useful for understanding group relations and interaction; the 
case study, for understanding individual bchaWor. 

THE SOCIOGRAM 

Many teachers use a sociogram for seating students in a classroom, for 
organizing students in work groups both in and outside the classroom, 
and for establishing effective relationships until the group soon after 
meeting tliem. Sociograms reveal to the teacher the interaction of the 
group as a whole, the patterns of friendship, and the kind and intensity 
of interaction among specific individuals within the group. The popular 
members of the group, the isolated and rejected memljcrs, and the cliques 
can be identified, ^^^lcn the teacher knows who the most popular mem- 
bers of the class are— there are usually from three to sit in classes with 
twen^'-five to thirty-five studcnls—galning tlieir cooperation will assure 
him that most of the rest of the class will follow. Wlien tlie isolated and 
rejected arc located, the teacher knows whom he must help first in maUng 
a good adjustment to the classroom. 

AdmlniUrallon oi ihe Soclogrom 

Depending on the purpose of the sodogram, the Icaclier asks each stu- 
dent to UTi'te the names of his best Wends in the class, the students }«; 
would like to sit next to, those he would like to work with on a class 
project, or those he would like to wtirfc with in out-of-class nctiWtfes. If 
the class is large, it is probably wise to ask cacli student to list three to 
five names. There is some advantage in placing no limit on the numlwr 
of choices, for this will reveal more concerning the wliole group. The 
teacher mav ask the students to name those they dislike or do not svanl 
to associate with in group actmties. 

Tlie teacher makes sure tliat the students* clioiccs are not revealed to 
other students, llial they have no opportunity to discuss their choices 
prior to listing them, and tliat they do not sec the pattern presented by 
Uieir choices. Tlie folIovWng arc sample directions using seating arrange- 
ment as the b.isfs of choice: 
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Thus, a Student receiving three first choices, two seconds, four thirds, and 
two negatives has a score of 29; 15 + 8 4- 12 — 6. 

To make the sealing arrangement based on the choices more apparent, 
the choices are diagramed as in Fig. 2.9. In making such a diagram, the 
teacher starts with the student who was chosen most frequently. Repre- 
senting boys by a triangle and girls by a circle, he puts the most fre- 
quently chosen individual near the center of the paper and draws lines 
to all the other individuals chosen by him and from all the others who 
chose him. Arrows indicate the direction of choice; he puts the order of the 
choice— first, second, etc.— directly above the line and near the center. Re- 
jections are indicated by a different color. Tlie teacher then plots the rest 
of the class, always grouping the most frequently chosen toward the 
center of the page and placing mutual choices near each other. Those who 
have received no choices are placed on the outer edge of the sociogram. 
Those who have neither received nor made choices are on the outside 
aw^y from the group so they can be located readily. 

Practice is needed to make sociograms. The first one may take two 
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hours or Jonger and will require considerable experimentation in placing 
the symbols on the chart. 

Interpreting Sociometrie Dota 

TI)e score indicates the intensity and amount of interaction. The stu- 
dents with the highest scores are the most accepted and desired members 
of the class; those with the lowest, the least desired. If negative choices 
were requested, with 3 points subtracted for eacli negative choice re- 
ceived, the lowest score may indicate intensity of rejection; but this is not 
necessarily true, for one student may receive six first choices and tw’o 
negative choices for a total score of 24. 

The use of triangles for boys and circles for girls makes it possible 
readily to determine the role of sex as the basis of choice. Except in the 
case of sex, the sociogram does not reveal why the choices were made as 
the/ were. Other information is necessary' to find ovt why particuhr pat- 
terns are present. 

The following will be found helpful in interpreting sociograms more 
fully; (1) Place IQ or achievement scores in the triangles and circles to 
see if they were determining factors in choice. (2) Find out the racial or 
national background of the shidents and the location of their homes, for 
these may have been a contributing factor. (3) Determine whether a stu- 
dent’s physical development or chronological age contributed. (4) Ob- 
serve the group informally to see whether you can account for the pattern 
shown by the sociogram. 

THE OBSERVATIONAL CASE STUDY 

Making an observational case study is invaluable in gaining insight 
as to cause and effect in adolescent behavior, and it provides a con- 
crete method for studying an adolescent and thereby developing the skill 
necessary to study other adolescents. Furthermore, most people who have 
studied one adolescent in tliis way learn to withhold judgment of other 
adolescents until the)’ have gathered facts on wliich to base their opinion. 

Tlie following procedure has been found to provide a practical frame- 
work for an observational case study: 

1. Record under the following headings obj'ecti\-e data that are helpful in un- 
derstanding the adolescent: 

a. Identifying data. 
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b. physical development and health status. Growth curve and med.cal 
examinations are important here. 

c. Home relations with parents and siblings. 

<3. Relations in the neighborhood, espedally with agemates. 

e. School record: attendance, grades, and test results. 

f. Interests, hobbies, and work experiences. 

2. Record significant objective anecdotes. 

3. Record sociometric data. c j i 

4. Interpret the data in terms of the seven developmental needs of adol«cents 
just discussed and the principles of behavior to be presented in the next 
section of this chapter. 

5. If die data warrant, suggest a plan of action to assist this youth. 

6. If it is accepted, put it into effect. 

7. Evaluate the effectiveness of die plan. 

The following summary of a case study of Ronnie, a tenth-grader, 
which was developed by the present author and a student teacher in 
Ronnie’s German class, illustrates the above procedure. 

RONNIE 

Objective Data: 

Ronnie, aged 15-8, is a sophomore who lives with his parents and two 
brothers, ages 8 and 5. 

Ronnie is about 5' 3" in height and rather thin. He is one of the smallest 
boys in the class but also one of the best in physical coordination. 

School records indicate good to excellent health throughout his school life. 
His attendance record shows few absences and he is rarely tardy; his few recent 
absences and one tardiness were excused. 

Ronnie’s relationships with his family, according to school records and a 
short talk xvith his mother, appear to be excellent. 

Ronnies recent IQ on the California Test of Mental Maturity is 126. In 
other IQ tests during the period 194&-1956 his IQ ranged behveen 126 and 
144. He ranks at the 97th percentile on the Henraon-Nelson; in two algebra 
achievement tests this year and last he ranked at the 99th percentile. 

Ronnie s school records during the elementary grades show mostly A’s and 
B’s. His record as a freshman follows: 



Semester 1 

Semester 2 

English 

C 

C- 

Speech 

c 


Algebra 

A 

A 

Biology 

C 

D 

Industrial arts 

c 

Q 

Band 

A 

A 

Physical education 

B 

B 
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Ronnie’s present program includes German, geometry. English, band, physi- 
cal education, and a study period. (Class periods run to about 60 minutes.) 

At tlio end of nine weeks, Ronnie ^vas rated C on both an oral and a written 
examination in German. 

Ronnie recently said that he thou^it he would probably go to a business 
college after graduation. 

Outside his regular classes, Ronnie plays the clarinet, bowls, and wrestles 
(he is an excellent wrestler in his weight class). He works part-time caddying 
for a local country club when the weather permits. 

Signi/tcanf Anecdotes: 

At the beginning of the semester, Ronnie, with the third highest IQ in the 
class, appeared to he a very good student He showed initiative, interest, and 
a good grasp of the subject matter being taught. Shortly after the semester be- 
gan, he and the student teacher had a discussion centering around his state- 
ment "I don’t see w’hy I have to take German except in order to graduate 
from hero. I don’t see how German will help me in business college.” 

During the ninth and tenth weeks, Ronnie seemed gradually to lose his 
initiative and his interest in German and to be in something of a state of 
confusion. He frequently asked, ’’What docs tJiat mean?” or just answered a 
question with 'I don't Icnow." Then he would shrink from the situation. 

Then he began to disturb the class by chewing gum and doing some reading 
for another course, whereupon the instructor bad to take time to "straighten 
Ronnie out.” Occasionally, after Ronnie admitted he didn’t know the answer, 
the instructor said, ‘That’s all right, Ronnie, you seldom know the answer.” 
‘This would quiet the boy immediately and he would withdraw from class ac- 
tivities for the rest of (he period. This pattern of behavior persisted until very 
recently. 

During the tenth and eleventh weeks, however, Ronnie’s behavior has im- 
proved. He is now keeping word Ibis and appears to be more interested. 

Soclometric Information: 

Ronnie was lowest in this German class in choices received, average in 
choices made; in his geometry class he was near the top in choices received. 

Interpretation: 

Bonnie did good work early in the semester; then he did very poorly, drop- 
ping far behind (be class in oral work, but bis behavior is now improving and 
he is trying to improve his vocabuhuy. This probably means that Ronnie is 
capable of doing better in German. 

When German became harder for him as the weeks passed by, he may have 
fallen back on this idea: "German isn’t going to do me any good in college, so 
why work at it?” It is possible, too, that he may experience dilBculty in Ger- 
man with this group of classmates, for th^ are generally excellent students 
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and most have professional family backgrounds. In spite of his high IQ. - 
nie may continue to experience difficulty with German, even though he ma 
a consistently good effort A superior student in mathematics, it cannot be as- 
sumed that he will be equally superior in German or science. 

Ronnie’s need for achieving intellectual maturity is not being met in t is 
class, nor is he making progress in his relationships with his agemates an 
teachers. 


Suggested Plan of Action: 

1. Set up a daily goal in the form of his keeping a vocabulary list from day 
to day. 

2. Praise him for his correct answers; avoid negative criticisms. 

3. Have him work a half-period each week with Bill, a very able German 
student. 

4. Discuss with Ronnie, and later with his parents, the purpose and value of 
taking German. Some other language might be better or he might drop lan- 
guages if he continues to fail. 

5. Discuss his after-college plans with Ronnie and also his parents. (Ronnie 
would probably pro^t from college if his motivation and achievements in cer- 
tain subject fields could be somehow related to a career.) 

6. Try to get further information from his parents, especially about his work 
habits and his relations with the younger children. 

Besides providing a framework for studying an individual, the prepara- 
tion of a few observational case studies each year is an excellent means 
for teachers to keep abreast of the problems of adolescents both in school 
and in the community. Systematic analysis of such studies enables 
teachers to attain more professionalism in teaching because they are as- 
sured of a better understanding of youth. 


ADOLESCENT BEHAVIOR CAN BE UNDERSTOOD BETTER 

Ascertaining why a human being behaves as he does is one of our major 
problems in all aspects of life, particularly in teaching. If we can interpret 
an adolescent s present behavior accurately, we may be able to predict 
how he will conduct himself in many situations in the future; accordingly 
we can direct adolescent learning and conduct along desirable lines. 

AOiVITY IS DIRECTED TOWARD NEED SATISFACTION 
Try to hold your breath for two minutes; you will experience a need for 
oxygen. If you go without eating from breakfast time tOl late at night, you 
will experience hunger. As you experience needs such as these, you feel 
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tension. When you feel tension, you do something to relieve it; thereupon 
the tension disappears and equilibrium results. This sequence of need, 
tension, and satisfaction is in accordance with (he physiological principle 
of homeostasis. Psychologists are not completely certain that ps)'cIioIogi- 
cal needs follo^v this sequence so directly. However, (here is little doubt, 
for example, that wlien the adolescent wants to solve a geometry problem 
/Fig. 2.10),. he experiences some tension j'ust as tJje lad does wJjo wants 
his hot-rod to win the race. 

The role of activity in need satisfaction is well brought out in connec- 
tion with the first two developmental needs of adolescents, understanding 
and accepting his owm physique and developing satisfactory relationships 
Nvith agemates. Tlie girl who does not understand the phenomena of 
puberty will attempt to find out about the subject and while doing so will 
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be under some tension, probably mild. But the tension will continue in- 
termittently until she has aU the information she wants. The tay who 
wants to date a certain girl but does not know how to ask her will cipcn- 
ence some tension whUe he is considering possible ways of approach- 
ing her. kVhen he finally asks her for a date and she accepts, this particular 
tension svill cease. In trying to understand a particular activity of 
an adolescent, we must first ascertain the need he is attempting to 
satisfy. 

ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS ARtSE WHEN NEEDS ARE NOT SATISFIED 
As we have seen, unsatisfied needs result in tension ranging from very 
mild to intense, and normally we actively seek to relieve tliis tension. If 
an activity’ leads quite directly to need satisfaction, no adjustment prob- 
lem arises because the tension is relieved. However, when the need and 
tension are not relieved, the individual experiments with different activ- 
ities. ^Vhen no activities succeed, an adjustment problem arises, for his 
need must still be satisfied. At this point professional guidance and un- 
derstanding are extremely important, for this is the source of most dis- 
cipline problems. W^en for some reason, usually controllable by the 
teacher, students cannot satisfy their needs through socially approved ac- 
tivities, they will turn to other activities which prove successful, regardless 
of whether their teacher and others approve. 

^Vhat are some of the factors which block adolescents in satisf)’ing their 
needs? Physical factors such as insufficient food or water are one kind of 
block. Other factors constitute social blocks. Thus most restraints upon 
needs, particularly those of adolescents, are imposed by adults and age- 
mates. Using unsuitable curricula, requiring students to sit quietly for 
long periods, taking away privileges, imposing rules and regulations— any 
of these to which the adolescent cannot accommodate are social blocks. 
Another factor is the real or imaginary blocb that adolescents find within 
themselves. The short boy may not make the basketball team; the tall girl 
may not get dates; the crippled child is so conscious of being different 
that he may be incapable of normal social relationships. Thus, blocks to 
need satisfaction are present in the physical environment, in the social 
environment, and within the individual himself (Fig. 2.11). 

The seriousness of any adjustment problem depends on ho\v basic the 
need is, how longstanding it is, and how aware the individual is of it and 
e source of the block. In the case of developmental needs, it is often 
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difficult to analyze these three 
aspects of another person’s ad- 
justment. One of the teacher’s 
most difficult tasks is trying to 
understand an adolescent well 
enough to analyze his problems 
from his point of view. This 
analysis, however, leads to 
clearer comprehension of his 
adjustment problems and his 
conduct in the classroom, and 
provides a partial answer to 
the problem of preventing delinquency and school drop-outs. 
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ADOLESCENTS ATTEMPT TO SOLVE PROBLEMS INTELLIGENTLY 
Most human beings have highly developed neural stnictures which 
enable them to reason. The}' have the capacity for learning how to solve 
their problems intelligently. How the adolescent uses his intelligence in 
satisfying his needs depends in part on what he has inherited but more on 
what he has learned. If as an infant, for example, he learned that only by 
prolonged and violent crying could he gain his parents’ attention, this 
may be his paltem of intelligent activity. If temper tantrums have gained 
the desired ends, the temper tantrums will persist. Similarly, if a boy 
found that he could secure attention from his classmates in the elementary 
school only by tlirowing paper wads, tius device might be, to him, tlie 
most intelligent wa}' of securing attention of his junior-high-school class- 
mates. If a mature M-oman finds that she can control others by crying, 
then crying will be her most intelligent response to frustrating circum- 
stances. Difficult as it may be to accept, a person's paltem of behavior in 
a specific situation is his most reasonable and intelligent response in that 
situation. This statement by no means denies the fact that emotions and 
well-established habits are powerful determinants of behavior, ft does, 
however, propose that both emotional and habitual patterns of behaving 
are learned. 


ALL BEHAVIOR RESULTS FROM CAUSE-EFFECT RELATIONSHIPS 
Many behavioral patterns can be explained if their causes can be found. 
The causes of an adolescent s beJiavior are often difficult to discover, but 
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the attempt must be made in order to understand him. In some cases psy- 
chiatric or medical assistance is required. A fifteen-ycar-old boy was a ert 
and bright in his morning classes. But iu the afternoon he was uninter- 
ested and unresponsive, and apparently needed sleep or rest for he had 
no energy for physical activities. This youth was sent to a physician, who 
found that he had an allergy to chocolate. When the boy stopped eating 
chocolate candy for lunch, his behavior in the afternoon improved mark- 
edly. There are countless other young people whose conduct seems unra- 
plainable, but the causes therefor can often be found relatively easily by 
the teachers. 

The teaching profession, like the medical, proceeds on the assumption 
that causes are discoverable. Symptoms are merely indications of under- 
lying causes. Bullying, lying, cheating, destructiveness, and the like indi- 
cate that something is svrong, that some need is not being satisfied in a 
socially approved manner. Merely treating such s)Tnptoms as these is 
futile; but analyzing them to discover and eliminate their causes is the 
key to preventing and overcoming maladjustment. 


SUMMARY 

Knosving the general characteristics of adolescence involves under- 
standing the orderly sequence of development wlrich characterizes matur- 
ing youth. In addition, the eitent of the variability present must be 
kno\vn. Also, because adolescents have a particular hereditary pattern 
and each one lives in his own environment, these young people differ from 
one another to some extent. 

Providing for the developmental needs of adolescents is a complex task. 
Although schools and teachers are most directly concerned with aiding 
the adolescent in achieving intellectual maturity, they must also be con- 
cerned with his other needs— accepting his own physique, getting along 
well with agemates, establishing more mature relationships with adults, 
achieving emotional maturity, and making progress toward economic in- 
dependence. If his need in any of the latter areas is unsatisfied, Uie adoles- 
cent experiences tension and is unlikely to learn school subjects well or 
to behave appropriately in class and in other situations. 

Devising methods of studying adolescents both in groups and as indi- 
viduals is closely related to how well the teacher and other adults have 
provided for their developmental needs. Sociometr)’ provides a means for 
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studying large groups quickly, and observational case studies enable 
study of an individual over a longer period. Because adolescents are mem- 
bers of groups and because groups are so powerful, for example, in deter- 
mining whether individual members will want to study or loaf in the 
classroom, as much attention must be given to characteristics and inter- 
actions of the groups as to those of individuals. If the teacher can lead a 
group of adolescents to set high goals of achievement and conduct 
through a group discussion, for example, most members of the group can 
be expected to set similar individual goals in order to secure group ap- 
proval. 

A teacher can study the general characteristics and developmental 
needs of adolescents, and make case studies, and still not understand why 
these J'oung people behave and learn as they do. The following four prin- 
ciples are useful in interpreting adolescent behavior: activity is directed 
toward satisfying needs, adjustment problems arise when needs are not 
satisfied, adolescents attempt to solve problems intelligently, and all be- 
havior results from cause*effect relationslu'ps. Tlie tendency to interpret 
adolescent behavior as stupid, wTong, and unintelligent makes impossible 
both good understanding and good teaching. 


Questions and Activities 

1. Discuss how characteristic behaviors can emerge each year an adolescent 
grows older and yet adolescents of the same age can vary widely, 

2. Why is it essential for the teacher to know the cliaracteristics of ado- 
lescence? 

3. Relate the characteristics of adolescence, as formulated by Gesell, to the 
discussion of the junior high school in the preceding chapter. 

4. Arrange the seven developmental needs in the order in which the school 
should help adolescents meet them. State briefly why you arranged them 
in this order. 

5. What developmental needs caused you most concern from twelve to 
eighteen years of age? Which ones did your school help you most with? 

^Vhich did you have little or no help widi? 

6. Write the exact directions you would use in administering a sociomelric 
test to group students for (a) physical activities, (b) in-class work- 
activities. (c) out-of-class work actiWties. Administer one or all three 
tests and’explain the resulting pattern of choices. 
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7. What information does a sociometric lest provide? What information does 

it fail to provide? _ . j , 

8. Following the suggested framework, make an observational case study ot 
an adolescent or someone else about whom you can secure the necessary 
information. What difficulties did you encounter? 

9. Evaluate the suggested pbn of action presented in Ronnie’s case study 
from the standpoint of meeting his developmental needs. 

10. Attempt to explain Ronnie’s apparent lack of motivation in terms of the 
four principles for interpreting adolescent behavior. 
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Ho^^• does a student !eam typewiiting and shorthand well? Under what 
conditions do boys and girls develop skill in problem solving? Why docs 
one student remember historical events, geometry theorems, correct punc- 
tuation, or chemistry formulas, whereas another forgets quickly? ^^'hy 
does one youngster develop socially approved attitudes and values and 
another become antisocial or personally maladjusted? Tlicsc and other 
questions closely connected with leaching practices are considered in dis- 
cussing eight important principles of learning: 

1. Purposeful learning follows a developmental sequence. 

2. Motivation is essential to purposeful learning. 

3. Direct experience is needed to acquire concepts. 

4. Practice is necessary in acquiring skills. 

5. Insight facilitates efRctcnt problem solving. 

6. Identifying figures enhance the development of atlittides and values. 

7. Meaningful learning is retained, and it transfers. 

8. Differences in students affect learning outcomes. 

These principles apply directly to the students’ efficiency in acquiring 
various learning outcomes. To modify the principles to make them in- 
structional or leaching principles, the first two would be changed, respec- 
tively, to read: Organize purposeful learning activities in a developmental 
sequence; provide continuing, high motivation. More specific instruc- 
tional principles and applications are brought out in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of these eight learning principles. 

PURPOSEFUL LEARNING FOLLOWS A DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUENCE 
A definite sequence is apparent in purposeful learning (Fig. 3.1). At a 
given stage in maturation an individual is motivated to reach a goal. His 
motives arise from any one or a combination of four major needs; (1) the 
need for sensory grat^cations, as of hunger, thirst, or enjoyment of music 
or a football game; (2) the need to explore, as in any new environment; 
(3) the need for group participation and approval, as in class or other ac- 
tivities involving people of the same or opposite sex or a mixed crowd; { 4 ) 
the need for achievement, as in any subject-matter area or in any work 
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or recreational pursuit. The adolescent typically cannot progress toward 
the goal and satisfy the need directly; hence he feels tension in some de- 
gree. Since various methods of reaching the goal seem feasible, lie uses 
both his intelligence and his past experience in deciding which one will 
probably be most successful. Some of llie responses do not succeed, so he 
discards them. Tlie one that leads to the goal becomes his learned re- 
sponse. 

There are five essential features in the above developmental sequence. 
(1) Tlie individual is motivated; and the goal, which constitutes an in- 
centive to action in a given direction, l)ecomes associated with the mo- 
tives. (2) He consciously directs his attention toward the goal and 
expends energ)’ in efforts to achieve it. (3) He engages in intelligent trial- 
and-error activities to find a new method of reaching the goal or to 
improve existing methods. (4) He applies previous experiences, differen- 
tiating various elements of the present situation in order to perceive an 
appropriate metliod more clearly and integrating responses into a new 
or higher-level response. fS) In this process of differentiation and inte- 
gration, he discards inappropriate methods, confirms the correct one, and 
Incorporates it into a learned behavior pattern which is available for use 
in other situations. Mental activity is involved from beginning to end. If 
he had been able to attain the goal immediately by using only already 
learned responses, he would not have learned, and his behavior pattern 
would have remained unchanged. Learning shorthand provides a good Il- 
lustration of tliese five steps. 

1. The teacher gives each member of the class a shortliand pad and 
suggests that eacli student write his initials on it in shorthand so tliat he 
wU know which pad is his. Although John cannot write his initials in 
shorthand, his book shows the letters and the corresponding symbols. 
John wants to do this as tlie other students are doing. In oUier words, he 
wants to master the situation; and the goal— writing his initials in short- 
hand— is an incentive to action. 

2. Now that he is motivated, John gives close attention to the task and 
is ready to expend energy in guiding liis pencil in the proper patterns. The 
teacher suggests that the students open their pads and pracUce writing 
their initials on the first page. John may continue this for five or ten 
minutes. He learns from his attempts as long as motivation continues. 
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rig 3.1. C«*trat U pvrg^Mfvl l•ar•^ng■ 

3. As John works, he resorts to intelligent trial-and-crTor activities to 
find a nc^v way to use his pencil in writing the shorthand syinltols or to 
improve on the way he has been v.Titing them. Dccatrsc he is intelligent, 
he compares his sjanbols with those in the Irook and tries to make them 
look more like those in the l)Ook. Tlie teacher, of course, liclps John and 
the other students whenever they need assistance. 

4. John draws on his previous learning experiences. The straight lines, 
circles, and arcs he has used in regular airsivc writing arc utilized in the 
present situation. As he differentiates and secs how the various letters 
can be made quickly, he learns. As he gains proficiency In writing one 
letter, he moves on to the next, and soon integrates his learning of the 
symbols for hb initials into a highcrdcvcl response. Tlic ability to dif* 
ferentiate and integrate enables him to use previous learnings and to 
analyze the present situation more adequately. In doing this, he develops 
a new or improved pattern of action in regard to writing his initials in 
shorthand. This new learning enables him to wTitc them more quickly 
than he could in longhand, provided he has learned efficiently. 

5. In the process of differentiation and integration (this will be used 
again later when he learns to join letters into syllables and words quickly' 
and with fewer symbols), he discards inappropriate methods. John and 
the other students will leam shorthand as long os thev arc motivated; 
the skill acquired in the shortliand class can be used in other situations. 
^Vhen he no longer wants to improve, has no further motivation, he >vill 
cease to leam. Similarly without motivation many college students fail 
to improve their handwiting. though they write more each year than 
during elementary school. 

Was John under tension while trying to reach his goal? Undoubtedly, 
when he could not write his initials well when he first tried to, some ten- 
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sion was present. It may Iiave been slight or intense, depending on ho\v' 
strongly he wanted to succeed and also depending on his progress. \Vlien 
he \vrites the initials as well as he and lus teacher desire, he is no longer 
under tension. 

Other e.tamples might have been used to illustrate tlie sequence of 
purposeful learning— learning to drive a car, decorate a bulletin board, 
understand a principle of physics, make an introduction, make a report 
to a class, or solve a problem by means of geometry. 

IVliile John was learning to write his initials in shorthand, he may have 
acquired other learnings without having any specific goal in mind. Not 
all learning outcomes are acquired witli a definite goal in mind; some are 
acquired by giving tlie situation close attention, others, by conditioning. 
Tlius, besides leamiog to write the symbols, John, by attending closely to 
the task, may have learned that a sharp pencil is requisite for writing 
shorthand, that the lead in his pencil vi'as loo soft or loo hard, that the 
spacing between the lines of the pad was just right. 

If his teacher helped him overcome difficulties, praised him as he made 
progress, and was courteous to him, JoJm probably acquired a favorable 
attitude toward tlie specific learning task, toward shorthand in general, 
and tow'ard the teacher. His motivation to continue will probably also be 
higher. But if his teacher did nothing to help him, magged him for Ircing 
slow to improve, criticized him for messy w^rk, told the class that he did 
poorly, John would develop unfavorable attitudes without any conscious 
purpose for doing so. Undoubtedly no teachers purposely attempt to 
influence an adolescent unfavorably toward a specific task, a subject Held, 
or themselves. Even so, the sttfdcnt is conditioned by the teachers rela- 
tions with him and with the other members of the class ( Fig. 3.2). AVhen 
young people feel that they arc making progress on important learning 
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taslcs axe comfortable with one another and their teacher, favorabk att.- 
tuto develop. When relationships and learning progress are poor. un. 
favorable attitudes develop. 

Thus purposeful learning follows a sequence, but favorable or 
favorablLttitudes may develop, depending upon how the teacher man 
ages his students and the learning situaUon, 


. TUBERCULOSIS 



Fig. 3.2. Hew fK# leather managei lha learning lituaKen 1i eleiely related to the otiltudei itudenti 
develop, (lei Angetei, Califarnio, CHjt Beard of Edueotion.) 

MOTIVATION IS ESSENTIAL TO PURPOSEFUL LEARNING 

The seven developmental needs of adolescents were discntssed in 
Chapter 2. These needs and others experienced by human beings at var- 
ious ages are closely associated with four motives that are present in us 
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at varying levels of intensity 
from birth to death. These 
motives are as follows: to ex- 
perience sensory gratification^ 
to explore the self and the en- 
vironment, to participate in and 
receive social approva), and to 
achieve.* 



Consider your own activities rig, 3J. whai combmotion of noTiv.t mipi., b. 
during the past week. What ^ ca«wr. WarWa, 

have you done to acliieve sen- 

sory gratification— activities in connection with seeing and hearing for 
pleasure, tasting, resting because of feeling tired, and. the like? NVhat 
ideas, places, phenomena have you explored, simply because you wanted 
to find out? What have you done to gain the approval of your room- 
mates, classmates, instructors, parents, brothers and sisters, minister, 
housemother? What aspects of yourself and your environment, including 
textbooks and assignments, have you tried to master? 

The high-school teacher who can identify and intensify these motives 
in learners botli in the classroom and in other situations has gone far in 
setting up an excellent learning situation. Usually, a combination of 
motives is essential to stimulating many members of a group to purpose- 
ful learning (Fig. 3.3). For some adolescents the exploration motive is 
strong; for others, it is social approval; for still others, it is achievement 
or sensor)' gratification. 

We now compare the use of various incentives as means of motivation. 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENT AS INCENTIVES FOR LEARNING 
With some adolescents, rewards serve as incentives for learning. If a 
class is told that by completing a certain number of problems the first 
four days of the week, they can use the period on the fifth day to discuss 
the films they have seen lately, those who enjoy discussion and have seen 
some films will do tlie problems. But what about (he fono%ving week? 
Will they work the whole week without (he discussion period? Probably 
not. Instead they may want to discuss films during the last two periods, 

' Herbert 1. Klausmeler, “CharactfrisUcj of an Effective Learning Sitnatwn," Teackcri 
College Journal, OcloL«, 19S6, pp. 1-4, 
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Rewards that arc used as incentives for learning must be increased pro- 
gressively if they arc to serve continuously in this way. 

Further, the student may reach the point where tlie reward itself be- 
comes more important than the learning. A father promises his son a new 
convertible when he graduates. Under such circumstances, the lad will 
undoubtedly work hard in order to graduate; he may even learn to cheat 
if necessary. 

Usually rewards are given for a definite standard of performance and 
are awarded only to those who achieve the standard. But when the stand- 
ards are so high that only a few can win a reward, the others get dis- 
couraged. 

Three serious objections to using rewards as incentives arc thus ap- 
parent, (1) Rewards must be increased progressively to serve continu- 
ously for motivation. (2) The reward Itself may become more important 
than the learning. (3) Rewards do not provide an incentive for those who 
can never win them. 

Punishment and threat of punishment may also serve as incentives for 
learning and as deterrents to undesirable behavior. Students may memo- 
rize a certain number of lines of the Constitution to avoid staying after 
class. A boy may stop carving initials on his desk to avoid being sent to 
the principal’s office. A student may slop cheating to avoid being given a 
zero on the test or an F in the course. Wc now c»imine such punishments 
in order to determine their effect in the classroom. 

When threat of punishment is employed, the teacher sets up a standard 
to be achieved and states the punishment to be inflicted if it is not met. 
He must police the classroom to make sure that the work is being done 
and the punishment bestowed when necessary. Doing these three things 
requires the teacher's attention and effort, and leaves him less lime to 
help the students master the work. The teacher must center his attention 
on seeing that all do the work, for threatened punishment is meaningless 
unless punishment follows when the work is not done. 

In a punishment situation, the teacher gives the students a choice of 
two ways of acting, neither of which they desire; obviously, no threat 
would be necessary if the students wanted to do the work. Because the 
students have different attitudes toward the punishment, the teacher can- 
not predict which one will be chosen; thus, their conduct becomes un- 
predictable. Which will a student choose: staying in for fifteen minutes 
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during lunch hour or preparing and presenting a hve-minute oral report 
on the spoils system under Andrew Jaclcson? 

Bop and girls try to escape from unpleasant situations that are forced 
upon them and over which they have no control. Wien presented wjlh 
two unpleasant situations, they resort to evasion and develop undesirable 
attitudes. Some drop classes; some form a deep dislike of the teacher, 
the subject, the school, and the whole educational process. Otliers be- 
come truants; some wlio arc legally old enough to quit school, do so. 
Others become mental truants, daj'dreammg and using other escape 
mechanisms, accepting the punishments as part of what they have to 
go through to graduate. 

AltJiough neither rewards nor punishments are desirable as incentives 
for learning, rewards Jiave four distinct advantages over punishments. 
(1) Rewards require less policing than punishments, thus giving the 
teacher more lime to liclp his students in learning. (2) Rewards lead to 
more predictable results, for a student is likely to do an unpleasant task 
in order to receive something he desires. (3^ Rewards lead to fewer 
personality conflicts and maladjustments because llic student is free to 
choose l>etwecn doing tlie task and not receiving the reward; there is no 
need for escape mechanisms. (4) Rewards may create liking for the 
task because of the association between the pleasantness of receiving the 
reward and doing the work. 

Also interesting in this connection is the fact iJial Thompson and Hun- 
nicutt found that praise had more desirable effects with introverts, 
whereas with extroverts reproof was more powerful than praise.' 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE 

’iVidespread use of rewards and punislimenls is not necessary in getting 
the work accomplished in the secondaiy school. Boys and girls behave 
witlioul threats and cajoling; they work industriously on tasla related to 
the sensory gratification, exploratory, social approval, and achievement 
motives. They are greatly concera«xl about doing things successfuJIy. 
They and their teachers must cooperate in organizing learning activities 
based on these motives. 

\Vlien students are given the opportunity to decide about work pro- 

* C«7rM G. Thtmpsoo sod CUrence W. Ifunnlartt. The Effect of Praise or Blame on 
the Worlt Achies-ement of 'Inlroverts' and ‘EUioverts.* " /cnimat of Educa1!0Ml Ptychologg, 
19-17. pp. 257-266. 
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cedures in any classroom activity, that 
activity becomes important to the point 
that the student wants to work and feels 
successful if he reaches his goal. The 
teacher sets the stage by providing a 
variety of interesting projects that will 
help the student set goals in line with his 
abilities and interests. 


progr* 


fig. 3.4. Knewltdgu .. ^ 

toward goali end ef gaali echiovtd t«ad> 
to loelingj ol jueetii (Toledo, Ohio. 
Public Schools.) 


ESTABLISHING GOALS 
When, under the teachers guidance, 
the pupil sets a goal, the possibility o£ 
success or failure is present. Usually he 
tries to set goals which he wants to 
achieve and will work for. With achieve- 
ment. he consciously experiences a success feeling (Fig. 3.4). When the 
teacher arbitrarily sets the goals without giving the student any oppor- 
tunity to share in this, the student is not so vitally concerned because he 
is doing work passively, not actively. The goal is not his goal. When the 
teacher sets a goal without regard to the different aptitudes and achieve- 
ments of the pupils, there is little opportunity for success or failure for 
many because the task for some is too difficult and too easy for others. 

A goal is too difficult when it is unquestionably impossible of achieve- 
ment and presents no challenge to the student. For example, if a begin- 
ning class in Spanish is assigned two hundred words to memorize, no one 
will succeed because the task is too difficult. Twenty new words may be 
far too many for some individuals. 

A goal is too easy when it can be achieved so easily that the pupil 
does not feel he has accomplished anything worth while. Asking a sopho- 
more class to spell a list of twenty fourth-grade words offers no possi- 
bility of failure because the task is far too easy. 

\Vhen the student shares in setting goals, he tends to make them neither 
too easy nor too difficult. H he has set too high a goal originally, he lowers 
it; conversely, if he has set it too low, he raises it. Although students 
vary widely in ability to set realistic goals, generally the goals they set 
after some preliminary practice are more realistic than those the teacher 
might set for them. Pupils and teacher together can work out challenging 
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goals lliat oScr each sliidral some possibility for siicxess. Feelings of suc- 
cess are imporlanl; in fact, a bacl-groimd of success experiences is the best 
equipment one can liavc lo meet occasional failure. 

KNOWLEDGE OF PROGRESS 

Closely relattti lo feelings of success is knowlctlge of progress. To 
realize that one is approaching o goaf tends to keep bis effort centered on 
activities leading in that direction. Conversely, the absence of a feeling 
of progress destroys the initiative for fiirtlier e0ort. If progress is not 
measured at intervals, the student can liavc no v’alid idea of where he Is 
and consequently feels neither success nor failure in relation to partial* 
far activities. 

Knowledge of progress means more than one or two exatniriations dur- 
ing the reporting period. It means that the student formulates procedures 
whereby ho measures progress, discovers and eliminates his errors, and 
thus achieves a higher level of performance. Teacher examinations are of 
great value in this process when they have this objective rather than 
being designed to grade all the students with one mcastiring sticb. 

Self*measurlng devices give excellent results in providing continuous 
motivation In the classroom. In beginning a foreign language, for ex- 
ample, If each student keeps a chart of the words learned each day or 
week he will have a aimulative record of his progress. Similarly, in a 
geometry class, charting tfic nnmhcr of prohhms solved or the number 
of correct solutions gives n graphic record of progress. Keeping a record 
of the number of words written per minute on weekly speed tests in typ- 
ing or shorthand provides an incenlri’C for Increasing the speed. 

This kind of self-measurement has distinct advantages over teacher e.t- 
amfnations because it gives each student an opportunity to experience 
success. The student wlio increases his typing speed by only three words 
per minute during the month can sec that he is making progress, even 
Uiough he rates the lowest In the class. Tills knowledge makes him more 
likely to continue trjdng to improve, tlian if fjc bad no such record of 
progress and received a D or an F for his work that month. 

DIRECT EXPERIENCE IS NEEDED TO ACQUIRE CONCEPTS 
Concepts are meanings attached to w-ords, otiicr symbols, and their 
interrelationships. 'Words and other ^mbols have meaning and enable 
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individuals to understand one another to the degree that people attach 
the same or a similar meaning to the same word or symbol. Thomdihe 
wrote thus about concepts; 

Meanings are in persons* minds, not in words, and when we say that a word 
has or possesses such and such meanings, we are really saying that it has 
evoked, or caused, those meaning. Until it gets into a mind, a word is only 
puffs of air or streaks of ink. What a word, sentence or other expression means 
to a hearer or reader is mainly what it makes him think or feel or do as a fairly 
direct consequence of hearing or seeing it; and, more narrowly, what it makes 
him think, or think of, as the direct and almost immediate consequence of hear- 
ing or seeing it.® 

The development of concepts and generalizations has a prominent place 
in many subject fields in secondary instruction. Much of the learning in 
the social studies, science, fine 



f>g. 3.3. How dooi thli octhity fociiitato iKo learn- 
ing of concept,? (Della,, Jeco,. In<>«p.»j«nl School 
Dlitrkt.J 


and applied arts, and literature 
involves the meaning of words, 
facts, and relationships and 
their effective use in a variety 
of new situations. New concepts 
help meet new situations. 

Too often in high school, as 
well as in college, teachers at- 
tempt to aid students formulate 
concepts entirely by means of 
verbalizations in question-and- 
answer recitations and group 
discussions, or by reading text- 
books and other materials. The 
teacher assumes that the pupil 
has had sufficient direct experi- 


wuu wuai me words rep- 
resent and therefore needs no direct experience with the concept. But the 
students direct experience with such concepts as democracy, communism, 
arnohiogmphy, atom smasher, perspective, poverty, and illiteracy is often 
loo rcstnctcd for verbalizations to be solely depended on to produce 
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meaning (Fig. 3.5). It is obviously imp<wsible to provide direct experi- 
ences witli all concepts, nor do all students need the same amount of such 
experience. Nevertheless, the teacljcr should facilitate the students’ learn- 
ing of the few major ideas or concepts to be treated each week by provid- 
ing as realistic experiences witli them as possible, giving clear explana- 
tions, and introducing new concepts in appropriate numbers— not too 
many in too short a time. Much of the abuse and direct misuse of words 
that ever)‘one is guilty of could be prevented if the high-school teacher 
carefully examined the adequacy of his own concepts and also identified 
the particular concepts in the work each day that students might have 
difficulty witli. 


PRACTICE IS NECESSARY IN ACQUIRING SKILLS 

Instruction in higl. scliool is often directed tosvard helping shtdents 
develop higher-level motor shills such as using the typewriter and other 
macliines in commercial classes; using tools and various materials in home 
arts, crafts, and industrial arts classes; or achieving a h gher level of 
bodUy coordination and precision in physical education classes. Knowl- 
edge of map reading and llie use of reference books, of punctual on and 
capitalizaliin, of problem solving, of eonduciing an 
like indieatos the svide variety of skills considered '"'P”"™' " ^ 

school. To achieve a high level of perfeotion in any of the skills requires 

“5: Efr ts - . 

practice, length and spacing of practice periods, 
quence, and diagnosis of performance and gui ance p 


KIND OF PRACTICE , i • i 

The kind of practice 

learner realizes he needs and wh ^ 

procedures. Repetition Repeating mistakes leads 

an increasingly meaningful and c Repetition of a poorly 

to habitual erroneous responses. i.^ni »5 not lead to as good 

understood concept-democracy, in democratic living 

an understanding of it as one concr paddle” in swim- 

would. The "hunt-and-pcck system of W g. >> JR,„eement of lip 
mlng, the "painting" of ready-made outlines, an 
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or finger in reading are examples of incorrect procedures that have been 

that he del not become bored and frustrated, when he 
ceduies and eliminates the incorrect before they beMme S™ J ‘ ^ 

lished. and when the teacher clearly understands and can demonstrate 
effective performance. 


LENGTH AND SPACING OF PRACTICE PERIODS 
The amount and distribution of the time spent in pracUce require a 
great deal of experimentation in the classroom to find the optimum. Gen- 
erally, dutributed practice yields better results than massed practice. Sup- 
pose a group of tenth-grade students had four hours per week that were 
to be spent in public speaking, for example. Would it be better to p ^ 
the pracUce time in tsvo tivo-hour periods, in four one-hour periods, or m 
eight tliirty-minute periods? The latter would probably produce best re- 
sults; however, no one choice is entirely justified because the optimum 
length and spacing of practice periods depend upon the particular sub- 
ject and the range of differences in the students. Different levels of de- 
velopment also influence the optimum length of practice periods. Short, 
frequent periods are apparently more effective in the early stages or 
learning; longer periods at less frequent inter\’als seem to produce satis- 
factoiy results at advanced levels. 


WHOLE-PART-WHOLE SEQUENCE 

In teaching motor skills, the entire skill and its component parts must 
be analj’zed in terms of the student’s level of development. Ordinarily, 
the pupil should practice the whole sldll before he commences practice on 
parts of it. In s^vimming, for example, doing arm, leg, and breathing exer- 
cises jields poorer results than commencing with swimming underwater, 
floating, and surface s^^imming (w'hole movements). Even though a be- 
ginner has good arm and leg movements and can breathe in the water 
while holding to the side of the pool, he cannot swim until he has coordi- 
nated these various movements into the act of swimming. As in swim- 
ming, so in other areas; the adolescent fiist practices and gets an idea 
of the whole skill, concentrates on the various parts as necessary', and 
then integrates the parts into a unified whole (Fig. 3.6). 
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what should be considered a 
part and what a whole is under 
question in many areas of high- 
school learning. What is the 
whole unit in shorthand? A let- 
ter, a word, a phrase, a sen- 
tence, a paragraph? Probably, 
the student should start with 
words or phrases, practice indi- 
vidual s)'mbols as much as 
necessar)', and go on to sen- 
tences and paragraphs as soon 
as he has learned enough s)^- 
bols. He would again prac- 
tice letters, combinations, and 
phrases as needed. 

DIAGNOSIS OF 
PERFORMANCE AND 
GUIDANCE OF PRACTCE 



Wlien students start practice 
in any skill, one of the teacher s 
main tasks is to diagnose their 
performance. A very important 
part of this diagnosis involves 
pointing out incorrect responses 

• .1 I 1 _ ..1.- 




erformance. A very important ^hoi. ikiu :• 

art of this diagnosis involves 

ointing out incorrect responses i®*”* Dei Moinei. lo-o, 

arly and helping the student pgbtk schoei*) 

liminate them. It is also im- ^rncn-pcc Because they 

ortanl for Ihe pupils to feel 'object to the 

re eager to correct their erro , y ^ objective, helpful 

cacher’s pointing out nustahes wh nttention to an error 

ray. It is useless for the ^^Xudent knows that something 

/ithout helping the pupil correc , 

rSbc abi:Je;iain the various kinds of maps and 
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or fioger in reading are examples of incorrect procedures that have been 

repeated until they have hecome habitual. oractice so 

Learning is encouraged when the student sees the need for 
that he dis not becorne bored and frustrated, svhen he uses »rrect p^ 
cedures and eliminates the incorrect before they bcMme > 
lished, and svhen the teacher clearly understands and can demonstrate 

effective performance. 


l£NGTH AND SPACING OF PRACTJCE PERIODS 
The amount and distribution of the lime spent in practice require a 
great deal of experimentation in the classroom to find the optimum. Gen- 
erally, distributed practice )ields belter results than massed practice. Sup- 
pose a group of tenth-grade students had four hours per week that were 
to be spent in public speaking, for example. Would it be better to p ^ 
the practice time in two two-hour periods, in four one-hour periods, or m 
eight thirty-minute periods? The latter would probably produce best re- 
sults; however, no one choice is entirely justified because the optimum 
length and spacing of practice periods depend upon the particular sub- 
ject and the range of differences in the students. Different levels of de- 
velopment also influence the optimum length of practice periods. Short, 
frequent periods are apparently more effective in the early stages of 
learning; longer periods at less frequent intervals seem to produce satis- 
factory results at advanced levels. 


WHOLE-PART-WHOLE SEQUENCE 

In teaching motor skills, the entire skill and its component parts must 
be analj'zed in terras of the student’s level of development. Ordinarily, 
the pupil should practice the whole skill before he commences practice on 
parts of it. In svvimrmng, for example, doing arm, leg, and breathing exer- 
cises vields poorer results than commencing with swimming underwater, 
floating, and surface swimming (whole movements). Even though a be- 
ginner has good arm and leg movements and can breathe in the water 
while holding to the side of the pool, he cannot swim until he has coordi- 
nated these various movements into the act of swimming. As in swum- 
ming, so in other areas; the adolescent first practices and gets an idea 
of the whole skill, concentrates on the various parts as necessar)', and 
then integrates the parts into a unified whole (Fig. 3.6). 
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What should be considered a 
part and what a whole is under 
question in many areas of high- 
school learning, \^'hat is tlie 
whole unit in shorthand? A let- 
ter, a word, a phrase, a sen- 
tence, a paragraph? Probably, 
the student should start with 
words or phrases, practice indi- 
vidual s)Tnbols as much as 
necessarj', and go on to sen- 
tences and paragraphs as soon 
as he has learned enough s)Tn- 
bols. He would again prac- 
tice letters, combinations, and 
phrases as needed. 

DIAGNOSIS OF 
PERFORMANCE AND 
GUIDANCE OF PRACTCE 

When students start practice 
in any skill, one of the teacher s 
main tasks is to diagnose their 
performance. A verj’ important ^ of ih* «hi>i» ikiii {< 

part of this diagnosis involves Atiomo, 

pointing out incorrect responses 'o*"' 

early and Irelping the student pvbB* s***®*'*-^ 

eliminate them. It is also im- m.,lnnir nrocress. Because they 

portant for the pupils to feel llial the 

are eager to correct their so in an objective, helpful 

teacher’s pointing out mistakes w ^ attention to an error 

way. It is useless for the teacher / j^ot knows that something 
without helping the pupil correct -t. U>e 

is wrong but not how to j„ teaching map reading, for ex- 

Guidance at the start aids s ^enionstrate how to read and make 
ample, the teacher should be able to ^ 
a map; he should also be able to exp 
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apple pie, toward capital pun- 
isliment, toward conununism. 
These attitudes affect our be- 
havior in many specific situa- 
tions. In all classroom and other 
learning situations, educators 
; are concerned with the atti- 
j tudes students develop toward 
j the school itself, a particular 
' piece of subject matter, class- 
mates, and teachers. The 
teacher wants his students to 
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develop favorable altitudes because they lead to improved learning and 
desirable character integration for the students, and to personal and pro- 
fessional satisfaction for the teacher. The teacher who is unconcerned 
about his students’ attitudes is actually unconcerned about the effects of 
his work on their character development. 

Values emerge from the many attitudes of an individual. When he has 
had sufficient experience to reinforce his various attitudes, they become 
generalized values which guide his behavior in new situations for long 
periods of time. As was said in Chapter 2, attitudes develop over a per- 
son’s whole life, starting in infancy. The individuals, such as parents and 
teachers, with whom a youngster has close contacts are more influential 
in shaping lus attitudes than any other agent is. In other words, the 
growing child identifies with persons he admires and he copies their 
behavior witliout questioning its rightness or wrongness, appropriateness 


or inappropriateness. 

High-school boys and girls need identifying figures-teachers, the 
characters in books, classmates, older students (Fig. 3.8). For adolescent 
is a period in which marked changes in attitudes occur. The teacher who 
desires to be a model for adolescents to imitate must recognize that un- 
less his students admire him they will not want to imitate him. You want 
ynur students to develop favorable attitudes toward school education, 
and Ufe in general. What steps do yon take? (1) Be the kind of person 
students admire and conduct your relations with your pupils so that tljey 
want to imitate yon. (2) Make sure that the readmg materials available 
to your class contain suitable identifying figures. Too many novels, biog- 
raphies, and plays present only very glamorous and suecessfu person 
who are so dyrent from the rest of us that most adolescents cannot 
realistically identify svith them or hope to imitate their success (3 Pre- 
sent factual infoJation that will help students 'X 
titudes, prejudices, and stereotypes. (4) Erfuhit the 
in class. If for e,rample, you want ,-our students to «pert aD e 

puplU, regardless of their .earm„gahU^.pm«e.h^ 

r r^hr h^'is '^^h,: of. (S, us; Cass d— .O he,p . 1 .= 

students ascertain why certain attitude seem to 

people in tlie United States, whereas others IZ 

W consistent effort, care of prcp«V. 
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provision for the young and .he aged, rnonog^y, ^ 

L? Adolescents respond favorably to discussions on topics that in y 

arise in connection with any subject matter. 

MEANINGFUL LEARNING IS RETAINED AND IT TRANSFERS 
Public-school support is based on the assumption that what 
in school will he used outside school. Two broad approaches ‘>»= F™' 
lem have been tried and are in nse today. The first approach cafe for 
including in the curriculum learnings that are used by a rr ® ® 
when studenU finish school these nnderstandings and skills will be rean. 
lor use. The second calls for leaching the students to solve the problerns 
which they encounter in school. By learning to meet these current prob- 
lems satisfactorily, they wUl meet belter the problems that wiU confront 
them as adults. Transfer of leaming-that is, using what has been learned 
in one situation in a new or different situation-has been the subjert ot 
much investigation. Three major theories have been proposed; each o 
them will be discussed, for. consciously or inadvertently, teachers apply 
one or all of them in organizing classroom teaching. 


FORMAl-OISCIPLINE THEORY 

The formal-discipline theory of transfer is based on the assumption 
that mental faculties are identifiable and are independent of each other. 
These faculties, according to the theory, include memory, reason, at- 
tention, will, imagination, among others. They may be strengthened by 
practice much as muscles are strengthened; systematic drills may be in- 
stituted for exercising the mental faculties so that they become more 
effective. This theory was formulated when mental processes were poorly 
understood and it was thought that certain parts of the brain were re- 
sponsible for memor)’, certain others for reasoning, and so on. 

In accordance with the theory, memory drills— it made no difference 
what was memorized— were employed to develop the memory’ faculty. 
Long and difficult assignments were supposed to reinforce the faculties 
of will power and attention. Latin, geometry, and astronomy were 
thought to have inherent qualities which, when they were taught as drill 
subjects, enabled the simultaneous development of many faculties such 
as obser%’ation, reason, xvill, and memory. 

Some teachers of geometry apparently still believe that the memorizing 
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of proof, step by step, is geometry’s important contribution because it sup- 
posedly increases reason and memor)'. Similarly, foreign-language teach- 
ers seem still to believe that leaching foreign literature by analyzing sen- 
tence and paragraph structure helps the student organize his thought 
processes in neat, efficient, formal patterns. 

All tlie evidence points to the fallacy of maintaining that mental disci- 
pline is the basis of transfer. No material that is not understood, regard- 
less of kind or how well it is memorized or how much drill is spent on it, 
transfers to new situations. This statement does not deny that drilling a 
child in a particular belief and punishing or making him feel guilty for 
examining any other belief critically may lead to his firm acceptance of 
the belief. There is sufficient evidence on this point from the schools of 
Nazi Germany to indicate that individuals can be taught to accept cer- 
tain beliefs blindly. The beliefs thus taught do. of course, guide behavior 
in many situations. 


IDENTJCAL-ELEMENTS THEORY 

The second theory assumes that the elements present in the original 
learning must also be present in the new learning wWcI. It '“'j 
transfer is to occur. Tliese identical elements may be facts or sWIs. Thus, 
after the student has mastered tlie addition facts, he can use them in all 
sorts of problems involving addition; the same applies to percenlage, 
fractions, and tlie like. Similarly, when he has mastered the shill of ming 
an index in one kind of book, that skill transfers to using other indexes 
that are organized in the same way. 

Generally, this theory has proved to be valid. When prabfcms ha 
identical elements, transfer occurs. However, situations may 0 

much alike and still be veiy different. In multiplication, for 
ing a decimal point in the multiplier makes the pro em a i 
uLs the pu^ understands decimals. Ins sMls in 
and miiltiply-ing will not tiansfer so tlial he obtains a correct solution 

"'Trpmponents of .he identical-element dieory can 

pride to the fact that today the facts and skills ne«led to 

L taught in most high schools. Wlien a sdool “ ^^p p* be^ 

come better Iiomemakcrs, it recommen^ c ^es m 

foreign languages or higher mathematics. ^Vhen it «-ants to help bo> 
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get jobs in factories, it offers courses in welding, machine 

Lkine, auto nteehanics, and blueprinting, not advanced ^ 

astronomy. Students are helped to become better tanners by cours^ m 
animal hmbandry, soil conservation, and various allied subjects, ^e 
they proved the formal-discipline theory inadequate as a basis for selec - 
ing learning activities and teaching methods, the proponents of the identi- 
cd-elements theory rendered a great service to high-school instruction 
and curricula. 


GENERALIZATION THEORY 

The third theory is based on generalization, or the process of discover- 
ing the basic principles and relationships in conceptual kinds of learning 
and the principles underlying skills. The student arrives at generalizations 
through undergoing specific experiences, picking out common elements, 
identifying basic processes, and organizing them in a meaningful way. 
The generalizations he has thus learned are used in new situations. 

Transfer by generalization is an extension of transfer by identical 
components. Unless the new learning has enough in common with pre- 
viously learned material for the learner to recognize the application of 
the latter, no transfer occurs. Generalization provides a more mature and 
a broader viewpoint of effective Instructional procedures. When instruc- 
tion is freed from the monotony of isolated and specific facts in many dif- 
ferent subjects, interesting and worth-while activities can be organized 
and a higher quality of learning achieved. Comprehensive projects, prob- 
lem-solving activities, class discussions which develop social skills, umls 
which stress broader principles and generalizations can be used instead 
of the short, unrelated, daily lessons which emphasize the learning of 
many specific facts, skills, and attitudes. 

Our present knowledge about transfer indicates that when these spe- 
cific facts, skills, and attitudes are learned well in school, they do transfer 
to life situations outside school that call for them. However, the general 
methods of work, the general attitudes toward work and life, and the 
few but important generalizations that underlie the many specific facts 
and skills are retained longer and can be used in more situations both in 
and outside of school (Fig. 3.9). 

In short, then, if we wish students to use in new situations what they 
have learned in their classrooms, we might, as a starting point, completely 
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discard the idea of formal discipline. We 
should select the main principles and 
generalizations for emphasis, make them 
clear to the student, help him apply them 
in several different situations, and proWda 
many opportunities to practice Aem in 
the classroom. 

DIFFERENCES IN STUDENTS AFFECT 

LEARNING OUTCOMES 

By the time boys and girls reach the 
seventh grade, they show wide variations 
in learning capacities and achievement. 

Some young people are far superior to 
others in skills involving neuromuscular 
coordination such as swimming, playing 
ball, and using machines or took. Dif* 

ferences are also apparent in verbal skills; i>endi»d in ii>ii iitveti»n m ihe» d*>trw 
some students rend weU end have good ;:,r 

vocabularies, whereas others are years 

behind the norm. Among seventh-graders there is a range from fourth to 
tenth grade in reading; that is, one pupil has the reading achievement of 
an average fourth-grader, whereas another has that of a tenth-grader. In 
the tenth grade the range is even wider. There are also differences in 
arithmetic and spelling achievement and in social skills. Some seventh- 
grade boys lead other boys three or four years older in informal play and 
social activities; other boys in this grade take directions from fifth-grad- 
ers. These differences are perhaps greatest in creative achievements such 
as music and art; here they range from nil to a high degree of skill. Un- 
doubtedly, these variations are due to extremely unequal opportunities 
to develop these skills both at home and in elementary school. TIius, 
when we anab'ze learning abilities of students twelve to eighteen years 
old, we find wide differences among them at all grade levels. 

The individual student also slrow’s wide variation in intellectual, so- 
cial, and ph)^ical aptitudes. One pupil does well in mathematics, not so 
well in French. Another is poor io both English and science but sings 
well or pla)’S a good game of baseball. 

«r 
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Some ot IhB difierenees in students ere md.cated m ^-l. b“ed on 

infonnaUon obtained during the first nine weeks m an eleventh-^ade 
required class in English, In studying the table, note that the range 
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intelligence is from the 27th percentile rank to the 97th on the Henmon- 
Nelson test. A percentile rank of 97 means that that student’s score is 
higher than 97 percent of all high-school juniors in that state. Many Eng- 
lish classes have percentile ranks considerably lower than this class does. 
In an “average” class we expect the middle score in the group to be at the 
50th percentile rank; half tlie pupils in this eleventh grade had percen- 
tile ranks between 73 and 97. 
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Previous grades in English range from F to A. Test scores range from 
37 to 100. Class participation, ranited on the four-point scale of very good, 
good, fair, and poor, ranges from poor to very good in atUtude, initiative! 
and practical application. 

Differences in the individual student are especially apparent in Nos. 
2, 5, 6, 7, 14, 15, 16, 20, and 22. Student No. 2, for example, has a very 
high percentile rank in intelligence; but six students witli lower percen- 
tile ranks received higher marks in Grades 9 and 10, and many made a 
better showing in attitude, initiative, and practical application. 

If we could present the grades made by these students in all subjects 
they took previously and during the current year, even wider differences 
would appear. The information presented is sufficient to suggest that the 
teacher ascertain the abilities of each student and provide appropriate 
instructional activities for all. The mcidence of failures and poor ratings 
is even lugher in classes whose teachers require identical assignments of 
every pupil and grade only on the basis of comparative achievements. In 
such classes learning is less valuable and less efficient for many students. 

SUMMARY 

The teachers role as a director of learning receives the greatest em* 
phasis by students, parents, school administrators, and the general public. 
How well students learn is the principal measure of bis success. The 
teacher should try to understand the nature and conditions of learning. 

The following teaching principles lead to efficient learning by stu- 
dents; Organize learning activities in which all the students experience 
purpose and meaning. Provide continuing high motivation. Arrange for 
students to have direct experience xvith the main concepts they are to 
learn, Manage practice efficiently. Encourage problem-solv’ing activities 
in which the students clearly perceive relationships, including solutions. 
Be the kind of person with whom students u-ant to identify so that they 
wll imitate your attitudes, values, and other behaWor. Select for cm- 
pliasis the more important principles and generalizations that are to be 
learned, teach them meaningfully, and help students apply them in many 
situations, including j'our classroom. Pro^-ide for differences in abilities 
among students. 

No teacher can follow all these principles to Ujc letter; however, high- 
school instniction wiU be vastly improved if a serious attempt to do so is 
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made. Part H of this booh presents detailed discussions for impIemenUng 
these principles. 


Questions and Activities 

1. Apply the developmental sequence in purposeful learning to some skill 
you have acqriired. 

2. List your activities during the past twenty-four hours and discuss the 
motives for them. 

3. How may rewards and punishments serve as incentives to learning? VVhy 
are re%vards more suitable than punishments? What are the major objec- 
tions to the wdespread use of rewards? 

4. How do success and failure differ from rewards and punishments? How 
are goal setting and knowledge of progress related to feelings of success 
and failure? 

5. Write a definition of home. Identify the direct experiences which have 
been most important in formulating your present concept of home. 

6. Name a skill that you wish students to acquire. List the principles regard- 
ing practice that you would follow in teaching it, and describe briefly how 
you would put each principle into practice. 

7. \Vhat is insight? How does learning with insight differ from learning by 
repedtloo? 

8. ^Vhat is the basis for recommending that the teacher identify and teach 
well the more important generalizations and principles rather than the 
more specific facts? 

9. Why are generalizations remembered better than facts? 

10. Discuss the differences you would expect to find among 100 sevendi-, 
ninth-, or eleventh-graders in IQ, reading achievement, interests, social 
skills, and such creative expression as music, art, or dancing. 
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^1/e know that individuals learn attitudes and values; they may learn 
to work together harmoniously or to quarrel and fight. Some homes are 
characterized by friendly relationships, some by argument and strife. In 
some classrooms the morale is high and the work output good; in others 
the morale is low and the work output poor. In some communities preju- 
dice and discrimination are rampant; in others harmonious relations exist 
among friends and neighbors. How arc high-school teachers concerned 
with ^ese factors? 

The goals of secondary education and of democratic living include 
the development of understandings, skills, and values which enable 
individuals to associate harmoniously in group life. If the school is to 
contribute to these goals, its practices should exemplify four principles: 

1. The ideals of democratic living guide classroom interactions. 

2. The school exemplifies the ideals. 

3. Instruction is related to democratic ideals. 

4. Students vrith special needs are provided for. 

THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRATIC LIVING 
GUIDE CLASSROOM INTERACTIONS 

Democratic living will be strengthened when the following ideals 
operate in the conduct of all citizens, young and old: (1) Everyone re- 
spects the unique individuality of every other person. (2) Everyone uses 
intelligence rather than force in solving problems. (3) Everyone coop- 
erates for the welfare of the group. (4) Everyone accepts responsibility 
for his activities. (5) Everyone accepts the hypothesis that people, 
individually and collectively, can improve the quality of living. 

THE UNIQUE INDIVIDUALITY OF OTHERS 
\Vlien adults respect the unique individuality of children at home or in 
scliool, each child feels that he belongs in the group, that he is wanted 
and worth while; he participates in the acUvities of the group; he feels 
that he has a definite place in the group, that he has status; and he feels 
secure in the group. These reactions are interdependent; no one is more 
important than any other. However, the order in which they are pre- 
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flj. 4.1. A of bolonflli*® 1» Imporfonl to 

adolauonlt Hew <en it bo aneevrogod In clsiiroom 
group!? (Wilmington, Daloworo, Public Schoeti.) 


sented follows a developmental 
sequence which might be 
adopted by a teacher who is 
meeting a new class. 

The Feeling of Belonging 

Adolescents, more than any 
other age group, want to be- 
long to a crowd, to be known to 
their agemates, and to be ac- 
cepted and sought by others 
(Fig. 4.1). They %vant friends 
and chums. They dress and talk 
in accordance \vith group standards. Bui in many high schools there are 
some students who do not feel as if they belong. Their clothing is in- 
adequate; they do not speak English weU or read and write fluently; they 
cannot compete with others because of inadequate educational back- 
BTOundj they do not know anyone in the class; they come from across the 
tracks.” There are many reasons why adolescents do not fee! at ease with 
their agemates or with teachers and other adults, 

U a teacher is to help students develop a feeling of be longmg, he must 
carefully examine his own attitudes toward persons ’ 

religions, nationaliUes, socioeconomic status, mental ah.lU.cs and .dm- 
synLies. A teacher, even though prejudiced wJl 
mtamate against children when he Inmself 
prejudice. But when he fails to recognize it as 
Le to follow, because he is unaware of my 
tory comments like "the dumbbell group, mental -P? 
linouents ” “no-good [member of a minonty group], chrome bar and 
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tag .0 his abiliUes and background, tte teacher 

orJy for what he is but also for the good cteen he may ^ 

who fails to do this provides little chance of helpmg a s 

himself and the group of which he is a part. If the teacher 

a student, how can his students be taught to respect one another? Further 

more, it they do not have this respect, they will not cooperate m group ac- 

tivities. 


PartieipQlion in Group Activities 

When a person feels he belongs to a group, he takes part in its activi- 
ties; conversely, when he feels he is not wanted, he remains aloof and 
isolated and thus loses the opportunity to learn from the group. Three 
developmental needs of adolescents-making satisfactory heterosexual ad- 
justments, achieving emotional maturity, and gaining independence horn 
adult control-require interaction with agemates. To become socialized, 
the individual must learn socially approved behavior. He can do this more 
effectively through group activities than through individualized activity. 
Social skills, which can be developed only through associating and inter- 
acting with others, are necessary in all phases of democratic living. 

The teacher’s attitude is a primary factor in determining whether class 
time is spent in group activities. Many high-school teachers, when they 
were in Grades 1-12, were never in a class where group projects were 
planned and completed hy the students themselves. At the present time, 
nursery schools and kindergartens center most of their attention on 
socializing children, but children of this age are least ready to join any 
but very small groups. The elementary school gives much attention to 
continuing group activities such as play periods, recess, care of pets, and 
making clay models of grounds and buildings. The junior high school 
places heavy emphasis on subject specialization. Teachers who are ex- 
pert in various areas of knowledge teach these subjects, the students going 
from one room to another, one teacher to another, to get ready to pass 
the exams for senior liigh school. There they drill on college entrance re- 
quirements; thus school becomes a preparation for further schooling. 
Teachers who have had such schooling and have profited as individuals 
find it difficult to organize group activities in which students can learn 
to participate effectively with others. 

Participation with others at home and in school— in all social groups— 
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is a requisite for democratic living. One learns to govern himself and 
others by participating in many activities in which goals are formulated 
by the group, projects are planned by the group, and rules are made b)' 
the group. These procedures operate in the smallest informal group up to 
international relations, and through them individuals develop feelings of 
status. 




1 








Status in the Group 

To discover how one rates among his peers is evidence of normal 
curiosity, to know that one rates well is satisfying, to know that one is 
rejected is frustrating, and to 
remain indifferent when re- 
jected indicates serious person- 
ality conflict and maladjust- 
ment. Status means knowing 
one*s own position and feeling 
that others respect it. 

Children first experience 
status feelings in their homes 
and neighborhoods. They learn 
ways of behaving, attitudes, 
and values common to others 
like themselves. It is through 
such learning that status feel- 
ings develop. If a child achieves 
status by bullying his younger 
companions in the neighbor- 
hood, he will try it at school. 

!n his hLTofnrghbrhti he feel f 
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more, many abilities have status v 
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■ f. Epplinff of worth-wbileness when 
in Uie school. Each student acquires a feelmg _ 

school activities are org 


tag such contributions creates status feelings for ''■"I'™'’ 
oL sure mearrs of matring many students lose status ^ 

only one kind of performance, sueli as reciting m class do g 
tests, or reading rapidly. James, for example, may not be ^^e to gmsp 
the technical vocabulary used in science, he may not recite well, te 
scores may be the lowest in the class, and he may read very slowly. Bu 
he may coUect and take good care of specimens for laboratory work, Uiu 
gaining the approval and respect of his classmates. 


Feeling relatively secure in one’s home, neighborhood, and school is 
requisite for the development of a stable personality. To feel secure, 
each student must kmow that he belongs, that he has a share in conduct- 
ing activities, and that his status is respected by his teacher and other 
students. Little meaningful learning is possible for students who are in- 
secure. Tlie cluld who is unsvanted, whose parents quarrel constantly, 
who feels that his parents treat his siblings better or love tliem more, who 
has never been given consistent affection by adults usually shows his 
insecurity by his everyday relations with others. The adolescent who has 
few or no friends in class, who constantly fears failure or criticism from 
his teacher, who is not certain whether he is accepted also exhibits in- 
security. Regardless of whether feelings of insecurity originate at home 
or in school, the resultant classroom Itehavior usually takes one of two 
forms: withdrawing from active participation in class activities or over- 
compensating by talking loud, acting boisterously, or using other atten- 
tion-getting devices. 

A classroom characterized by security is one in which students have 
poise and self-confidence (Fig. 4.3). They show faith in tlieir classmates, 
and in their teacher who in turn has faith in them. They respect the 
teacher because he treats them as individuals worthy of respect. They are 
friendly and considerate of one another; they show genuine concern 
about their classmates’ problems and activities. This classroom situation 
is impossible if students feel Uiat their security is threatened by pru* 
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ccdures .uch .s the following: when the 7"’’ roir^tlmcLe 
bilrarilv or caorioiously; allows the students to criticze or ostracize 

arherstudem'^^ecause’Lfson.ethlngoverwh^ 

verbal ability, shabby clothing, a speech deW: - ^ 

situation so that only a few students are able to feel success 

work. 

USE OF INTELLIGENCE RATHER THAN FORCE 

.ntelligcnce is the t^^'Te^-'ct"^^ 

to analyze tlie past and present P J changing environ- 

into the future. Intelligence “ “P^Lself. M people 

nrent, to change Ure “X ttir probleuis and to govern 

have sufficient intellectua a >1 („ ,he fertilized 

themselves. The potential fo .rtiinus How much maturation 

ovum; its development requires many learnings. 
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and learning are necessary tor a duld to learn how to tahe care of Ws 
own and cfbers’ property, to play football according to the rules, 
behave in a socially approved manner at the junior promf 

Tire use of force appears early in human behavior. Parents set require- 
ments lor the child which are easily enforced because of their pl'P* 
superiority. The Eve-year-old forcibly takes a doll away from >>« Pounger 
sister Tlie strong children in the neighborhood set the rules of the game 
and the weaker ones must follow them. This pattern of orce becomes 
deeply ingrained in habitual behavior unless boys and girls learn to use 
intelUgence in solving problems. Tire learning may come incidentaily 
with maturity, hut it can be hastened by exemplary conduct by adults 
and intelligently guided activities for youth. 

How much responsibility should be given high-school students tor 
exercising intelligence in solving their problems? Conversely • how muc 
force should a teacher use in making his students conform to the rules 
and methods he has set for working problems? In a country run by a 
dictator, a few individuals tell all the others what to do, how to do it, and 
when to do it. In a democracy, the people decide these things. Altliough 
many decisions are made by the leaders in a democracy, the people have 
an opportunity to pass on them at election time, and sometimes sooner. 
The teacher, too, is a leader; because of maturity, experience, and posi- 
tion, he must and should make decisions. These decisions, though, must 
be flexible in that they take into account the students' increasing use of 
intelligence and the teacher’ s decreasing use of force. \Vlien a leader is 
effective, there is less need for him as the followers develop ability to 


direct their activities intelligently. 

Some high-school students may have had no classroom or home ex- 
periences in which to develop self-control; they will need much direction 
from their teacher. But they also need opportunity to develop self-control 
if they are to be self-directive outside the classroom and are to become 
intelligent self-governing adults. The teachers leadership must be inte- 
grated with the pupils’ interests and needs. 

Anderson measured three types of teacher-dominating and of teacher- 
integrative behavior in two classrooms. After computing a mental health 
quotient for the two classrooms, he found that domination by the teacher 
was accompanied by evidence of conflict between teacher and pupils and 
tended to produce a low mental health quotient, whereas integration 
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was accompanied by evidence of teacher and pupils working together 
and produced a relatively high quotient. Short examples of both types of 
action are presented to provide a framework for examining teaclier be- 
havior xvith respect to tlie democratic ideal under discussion. 
Domination with evidence of conflict: 

1. Teacher arbitrarily prescribes some activity; “Don’t do it that way. 
I’ll tell you what to do.” 

2. Teacher answers "No” when pupil asks if he can do something. 

3. Teacher tells a child to go to another part of the room. 

4. Teacher postpones something without giving any reason or setting 
a future date: “\Ve can’t do that now.” 

5. Teacher uses disapproval, blame, shame, obstruction, or interrup- 
tion to secure different behavior from a pupil 

8. Teacher uses warning, threats, conditional promises:* "If you can't 
do what you’re supposed to do, youll have to go out in the hall.” 

7. Teacher calls to attention: “Jimmy, face this w’ay, won't you?” 

8. Teacher deprives children of specific materials, activities, rights, or 
privileges, including corporal punishment, sending a pupil out of the 
room, keeping him after school, and sending him to the principal’s office. 

Integration with evidence of working together: 

1. Teacher helps student to define, r^efine, or progress with the prob- 
lem. The problem must have been staled and accepted by the pupil. 

2. Teacher agrees with, approves of, or accepts the students contribu- 
tion. This is a response to spontaneous or self-initiated behavior; ap- 
proval of the pupil’s selection is given when several answers or new 
answers are possible. 

3. Teacher extends invitation to go ahead In response to the pupil’s 
xvish, suggestion, or expression of need. 

4. Teaclier asks questions regarding the student’s expressed interest 
or activity. 

5. Teacher comments on sudi interest or activity. 

6. Teacher accepts the responsibility for action by a child that is in- 
convenient, unjust, or unfair to another child; he also admits his own 
ignorance or incapacity.* 


‘ Harold H.Andcnon. '•Domination andSoriallvIi^t^e Behavior.- in 
fed.;, Child Behador and Detdopmeni, York; McCrow-Hlll Book Compitty. Ir>c.. 
1W3, pp. 403-469. 
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Tlus study indicates that it is usually unwise tor the teacher to resort 
,0 torce. The better way is to organize classroom act.v.ties which call 
tor a minimum ot commands from him and a maximum ol intelligence 
from both the students and himself. 


COOPERATION 

In a two-party sj'stem tlie idea of cooperating on a local, state, and na- 
tional level is generally accepted politically. At the social level peop e 
organize labor unions, professional organizations, businessmen s clubs. 
ser%dce groups, and the like. Our college fraternities and sororities are m 
existence because students w-ant to band together and find that cooi^ 
erating with one another is advantageous for the whole group. All such 
organizations indicate the people's willingness to contribute time, mone), 
and loyalty for the welfare of themselves and others. 

The efficiency of all adult groups probably would be improved if young 
people were given opportunity, under adult leadership, to develop com- 
petence in identifying group goals, planning activities to achieve these 
goals, learning communication skills, defining and assuming responsibil- 
ity for work activities, and evaluating the final outcomes of the group s 
work and each indKidual’s contribution (Fig. 4.4). The opportunity to 
develop these skills varies widely in school, home, industry, and govern- 
ment in accordance with how the work situation is organized and man- 
aged. 

Lippitt and White studied the behavior characteristics of ten-year-old 
boys in club activities under three types of leadership: authoritarian, 
democratic, and laissez-faire. The researchers carefully controlled the 
type of activity, the physical setting in which the clubs met, the special 
characteristics of the boys in each club, personality differences of the 
adult leaders, and the sequence of the three types of leadership. Tlirough 
this control and by careful observation of the boys, the effects of the 
three types of leadership were ascertained. 

The experiment was designed so that the characteristics of authori- 
tarian leadership were: “(1) All determinaUon of polic>' by the leader. 
(2) Techmques and activity steps dictated by the leader, one at a time, 
so that future steps were always uncertain to a large degree. (3) The 
leader usually dictated the particular task and work companion of each 
member. (4) The dominator tended to be ‘personal’ in his praise and 
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tion. (2) Various materials were supplied by the leader, who made it 
clear that he would supply information when asked. He took no other part 
in work discussion. (3) Complete nonparticipation of the leader. (4) 
Infrequent spontaneous comments on member activities unless questioned 
and no attempt to appraise or regulate the course of events.” ^ 

The follo\ving summarizes some of the more important findings of this 
study. (1) The amount of time spent in group discussion was seventy- 
eight times greater under democratic than under authoritarian leader- 
ship. (2) Expressions of discontent were about ten times more frequent 
under authoritarian tlian under democratic leaders. (3) The authori- 
tarian leader’s remarks were purposefully ignored four times as often as 
the democratic leader’s. (4) Group-motivated remarks to members were 
three times more frequent under democratic than authoritarian leader- 
ship. (5) Loafing tripled under authoritarian compared wth democratic 
leadership. (6) The work output was somewhat greater under authori- 
tarian than democratic leaders when the leader was ^v^th the boys; it was 
two to three times greater under democratic leadership when the leader 
was absent; it fell off very rapidly when the authoritarian leader was not 
present, but hardly at all if the democratic leader was not with the boys. 
(7) Under democratic leadership the group was stimulated to self-direc- 
tion six times more frequently than under the authoritarian. (8) Aggres- 
siveness to members of the group was slightly greater under authoritarian 
than under democratic leadership. Laissez-faire leadership ranked some- 
where between the authoritarian and the democratic in expressions of 
discontent, aggressiveness to members, and stimulation of group self- 
direction; it was highest in the incidence of group-motivated remarks to 
members, purposeful ignoring of the leader’s remarks, and loafing. Fur- 
thermore, under the democratic leader, group morale was highest, there 
were fewer disrupting incidents, the boys were happiest, they learned 
how to handle many of their problems in group discussion, and tliey 
wanted to continue their club activities.* 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR FREEDOM OF AaiVITY 
Freedom of activity has different meanings for people — doing Avbatever 
one chooses as long as it does not interfere with the rights and activities 

L^lu and Ralph K. \^te. The ^odaV Climate of Children’s Groups.” in 
Hcger C. Barker (ed. ), op. cit., p. 4S7. 

* IhUl, pp. 435^3. 
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of otliers; living and letting live; letting eacli person do whatever he 
chooses, whenever and wherever he diooscs, as long as he follows ac* 
cepted codes of decency; selecting one’s own vocation, religion, and mate; 
remaining unfettered by the mores and traditions of society. Each of these 
has an identical element, in that individual freedom of action always in- 
volves tlie freedom of others. From the moment of birth the individual is 
dependent on otliers for the satisfaction of his needs. As he matures, he 
becomes less dependent and cams his livelihood directly. However, the 



fig. 4,3. How «0" young puopl* '‘ko «>• 
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and at the same time assumes responsibility for action m ‘h® ^ 
groups to which he belongs (Fig. 45). Tbus, tsvo d.stmct factors are m 
volved: (1) relying on one’s inteUigence in making a choice and ( ) 
suming responsibility for his action in terms of himself and others. Both 
are highly dependent on the leader of the social group, the classroom 
teacher, and the patents. The ideal calls for each individual to develop 
intelligence and social consciousness so that his actions secure a grea er 
measure of freedom for himself and others. Much learning is necessa^ 
for this kind of behavior; furthermore, adults largely control both the 
examples of this learning and the environment in which young people 


acquire it. . . r tl . 

There are at least four ways to increase freedom of activity for youth: 

(1) Provide situaUons wherein students become aware of alternatives; 

(2) provide more alternatives; (3) encourage students to examine pro ^ 
able consequences of action; and (4) enable students to increase their 
ability to assume responsibility for their actions. 

If a choice is to be made, at least two possible alternatives must be 
present. When there is no opportunity to choose— that is, when there is 
only one course of action— the student obviously cannot improve his 
ability to make rational decisions. Thus, a young lad decides that he wants 
to prepare for a teaching career in elementary education. He is in the 
last year of high school and his record will admit him to various colleges 
and universities. He knows a great deal about the state university but 
notliing about other colleges, so he decides to go to the state university. 
Had he investigated several other institutions from the standpoint of cost, 
rep\itation in educating elementary-school teachers, campus organiza- 
tions, and the like, he could have assured himself that he was making an 


intelligent choice. As it is, he does not increase his ability to make choices 
because he knows about only one university. 

The ability to make decisions is closely related to the number of alter- 
natives provided by the teacher in ordinary classroom situations. The 
desire to seek alternatives rather than being satisfied with one solution is 
gained by means of many concrete experiences, ^^’hen the teacher sug- 
gests only one way of learning about working in state or federal agencies 
—namely, reading a section in a te.xtbook— the student has no choice and 
does not develop an inquiring attitude. If the teacher suggests that the 
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class find out about government jobs, lliey will undoubtedly suggest the 
following possibilities: 

1. Talk to people in the community who are employed by state and 
federal agencies, 

2. Get facts and information about civil service from the post office. 

3. Go to the librarj" for information. 

4. Bring someone to class who will explain city, state, and national 
regulations concerning employment. 

5. Read what the textbook has to say on the subject. 

Tluis, five alternatives arc available to choose from. When many situ- 
ations such as this are provided in secondary classrooms, the school is 
giving the student opportunity to choose from several alternative that 
are acceptable to the teacher and that involve rational tliinking by the 
students. Tliis learning is ncccssar)’ if freedom of action is to be developed. 

Before taking action, its possible consequences must be esamined. Sup- 
pose a family bound for vacation at a particular resort area mmt drive 
through a mountainous region. Tl.erc are three possible routes. One is a 
well-marked major highway tlut the family has driven over several time , 
the second is well-marked but more circuitous and the fam ly 
driven over it; the third is poorly marked and ears are 

apparently it goes through rllrt Wp and hence 

quences does each route entail? The firs 

Lre time to spend at the resort; the second will take longer bat w.! 
new sights and experiences; the third wiU lake still lunge and offer such 
possible experienSs as getting lost, running out of gas ^ 

STons near^ending nights in tlie car. and perhaps 

nation. TlieLo la^r alternatives might be enioyed if the possible eon 

sequences were analyzed in ^vanee_ consequences of 

Students need opportundies to r ,^,^5 „f freedom of 

action and to lake responsibility fo • 

action, means evaluating decide whether the girls 

others. For exatnple, the 1™'“ ' prom. Some of the girls in 

will wear formal gowms or street d _.,nnnt if formal gowns are re- 

the class would like to go to Ljorily votes for formal gosvns. 
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classmates from attending. A majority vote, however nseful it may be to 
deciding poliUcal issues, needs close analysis because the rights of oth 


are generally involved. , , . . ir„:„ 

In all areas of secondary education, particularly those related to atlairs 
over which individual students have no control, such as financial, racial, 
and nationality affairs, the teachers must give special attention to allowing 
students to mahe choices and evaluate the consequences of their action. 
Lacking this choice, they are under no obligation to assume responsibility 
for the consequences because they did not make the decision. 


FAITH IN PROGRESS 

Scientific and technological inventions have produced new wonders 
during the past few decades. The appliances and tools to daily use harm 
improved at an ever-increasing rate, and their use has vastly increase . 
Thus, in 1900 a small minority of families in this country had telephones, 
today, the majority do. The radio was practically unknoNvn in 1900; but 
today high-school students hear radio programs that originate all over the 
world. Radio and television enable them to hear and see what is going 
on in the world today, and world events have become of vital concern 
to them. 

In 1900 about 10,000 automobiles and trucks were traveling over rocky, 
muddy roads; today, many millions of cars and trucks clog our cities and 
spread death and destruction as they roll along on our superhighways at 
speeds of over a mile per minute. TTie airplane was being discussed as a 
possible means of transportation in 1900; today it is forcing many rail* 
roads to discontinue passenger service. More young people learn to fly 
planes today than learned to drive a car in 1920. It is entirely possible, 
that some of us will see passenger-carrying spaceships become fairly com- 
monplace. 

What about the energy required for these greatly increased rates of 
production, communication, and transportation? Energy sources have 
also changed-from wood to coal, to petroleum products, to electricity, 
and now to atomic power. As these different forms of energy have come 
into use, machines have been built that would control and utilize them 
efficiently. Vast quantities of finished goods are now produced by huge 
machines that are controlled by a person's fingertips. Just as petroleum 
and electrical energy have made goods and services available to our 
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people, so atomic energy may provide the means for reducing economic 
misery throughout the world. 

The coiurse of technological advances during the first half of tlie present 
century brings to light many factors which encourage continuing faith in 
man’s ability to master his environment. But how have human relations 
fared— from the most basic institution, the home, to international rela- 
tions? In 1890 there was one divorce for every sixteen marriages; in 1950 
the ratio was about one to four. In 1917 we entered the First World War 
to save the world for democracy. We won that war but then had to save 
the world from fascism during 1941 to 1945, and are now devoting our 
efforts to fighting communism. During the early 1930’s we suffered the 
worst mass deprivaUon of the necessities of life ever experienced m our 
history, and tliis at a time when food was plentiful. Progress m human re- 
lations has not kept pace with technological advances. 

Mans scicntiBc and tectaological invenlions have created the niean 
of freeing him (Fig. 4.6). They may also he the rneans of 
only his freedom but his very existence. Significantly, ^ 

new invenlions, including the harnessing of the atom, reach the.r peak 


heights when stimulated b)’ war. The 


minds of several nations 


were utilized in producing the atom and hy rogen m . . ij 

If intelligence can make suol. technological P«f dim fo the 
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in human affairs will be strengthened by 


a progress 


which llie ideals dis- 


experiences in democratic . 

cussed earlier in this chapter are brought rnto act.on, 
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The daily face-to-face relations x values. Young people learn 
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democratic values and behav Icachers. Tlie teachcr-youth rcla- 

the guidance and and progress of dcniocracv are 

tionsbips tliat are cruaal class-management procedures the 

closely related to the instructional and class ma g 

teacher employs. 
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Fig. <.4. Th.r. U ohundaM l« mc«’. obUily t« mort.f W. pK,»ieol •nylfonm.nl. 

In improving homon f.lolion. <o locking? (Top. Odlctol 0.1 Air Fore. Ho» 0 , low.r. RolpH Mor.. l.r. 
Mogotino © (933, Timo, Inc.) 

T' "-"f- 1:^ Baxter anal)-zcd classroom teaching sit- 

ualions in the elementary grades in rcla- 
tion to achieving the ideals of democratic 
living. Tile behavior of effective and non* 
effective teachers is so vividly and clearly 
described, and so applicable to secondary* 
'x school teachers that we quote most of 

them.* The left-hand column lists charac- 






'k terislics of the effective teacher; the right* 

hand column, those of the noneffective 

Tliese fifteen characteristics might well 
®PPV many high-school teachers you 
encountered. We recognize, however, 
J. ^ teacher’s behavior in a class of 

one hundred might be very different from 
that of the teacher of advanced literature 
with twelve in his class. Also, a teacher s 

* Bernice Baxter, Teoc/icr-PuplI ReJatlonsft(P». 

1941. m. 33-35. Ev ramlmn & The MacmaU 






* Bernice Baxter, Teoc/icr-PuplI ReJatlonsWp; 
1941, pp. 33-35. By permission of The Macmilla: 
Company. 
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EFFECTIVE TEACHERS 


Ha\4ng the nbllity to remain iclf*con- 
IroUcO in midst of conlllcting tie* 


mands. 

Poiscsl and cfiident in directing sev- 
eral simnltaneous activities. 

Habitually quiet, poised, and cour- 
teous in relations witlt children. 

Comlructls'c and encouraging in com- 
ments and manner. 

Conversational and friendly in rela- 
tions with pupils. . . . 

Eiiciling willing response from chil- 
dren. ... , 

Participating with interest in pupils 
acti\*itles. 

Interested in helping pupils to direct 
their own conduct rather than se- 
curing conformity through personal 
domination. 

Poitscsslng sufficient self-restraint to 
allosv children to svorh through their 
own problems. ... „ ,,t 

Evidencing a planned but flcsible 
procedure with materials and in i- 
Nldual needs anticipated. 

Careftd In planning srith pupils and 
in guiding them to successful com- 
pletion of undertakings. 

Skillful in directing pupils to evaluate 


their own work. 

Aware of children’s physical an pn 
Uonal needs as svell as llicir edaca- 
tional needs. 

Interested in pupils as persons. 


Alert 10 Ihc dilfcrences I" 
recognizing abilities and hmi 


NON'EFFECnVE TEACHERS 

Displaying an inadeqtiac)' to class- 
room demands, easily disturbed. 

Confused and bothered by intcmip- 
lions and unforeseen demands. 

I>emandlng. imposing, impatient in 
relations with children. 

Resorting to threats and punishments, 
sarcastic, cross. 

Tense, stern, and unfriendly with 
children. ... 

Eliciting apathetic, even antagonistic, 
responses from children. . . . 

Alwap the director of children’s ac- 
tiriUes-never a p.irtidpant 

Asking children to conform to the 
teacher’s way. 


Imposing disfclions and seqiilrements 
upon cWldrcn. oblivious of pupd 
fniUotivc nnd resourcefulness. . . . 

Absorbed in controlling the Immediate 
!itu»tion-no plan in evidence. 


Enpecting children to know what to 
do and seemingly satisfied if they 
keep busy. , 

Falling to help pupils set up standards 
of their o«t>. 

Unaware of all else except accom- 
plishment of academic work. 

Interested only la each child's aca- 
demic progress. 

IJttle or no understanding or pro- 
vision for Individual variation or 
difference. 



behavior varies markedly with the nature of the students. Students in oiie 
class may be industrious and well behaved and exercise considerable 
self-control; students in another class may show the opposite qualities. 
More positive control is needed with the latter students. 

Since the classroom is a group and the group is significant in the lives 
of adolescents, handling group relations and activities well in the class- 
room facilitates achievement of the democratic ideals, including exten- 
sion of individual freedoms (Fig. 4.7). Trow and his colleagues sum- 
marized recent research in group dynamics that had implications for t le 
school. They arrived at the following twelve main conclusions: 

1. . . . Present evidence malces it apparent that many attitudes can be 
changed more easily by making changes in certain properties of the group 
than by directly teaching the individuals, as individuals, even in a classroom 
audience situation. 

2. The conduct and beliefs of pupils are regulated in large measure by me 
small groups widiin a classroom, such as friendship cliques, and the cohesive 
groups of students within a school. ... 

3. In some instances failure to leam may be advantageously conceptualized 
as resistance to change. . . . For example, the group standards developed by 
persons who were learning a motor task quite similar to a previously perfected 
one, and who were simply told what they were to do, were entirely different 
from the group standards developed in a group in which the learners par- 
ticipated in a discussion and made group decisions about the necessity for, 
and the nature of, the new task to be learned. Those who participated in the 
discussion learned much more, more rapidly, and with less aggression and 
resentment to%vard the persons inducing Uiem to make this change. 

4. \Vhen frustrations are met, highly cohesive groups maintain their effort in 
movement toward the group goal much more vigorously and effectively than 
do groups of low cohesiveness. 

5. Croups, especially those similar to classroom groups, can be disrupted into 
separate cliques; or this threat of disruption can be eliminated, by the alter- 
ation of forces which determine the attractiveness of the group for the mem- 
bers. , . . This condition can be brought about more easily when the members 
become aware of the forces influencing them, hut it can also be effected by an 
outsider, such as the teacher, who adroitly helps the group to change the 
impact and strength of these forces surrounding and within their group. ■ • • 

7. The amount of interaction among students in a class is determined in 
part by group factors. For example, in highly cohesive groups arriving at a 
decision that has general approval, ttje person whose viewpoint is too dif- 
ferent from that of the rest will be rejected-that is, ignored. . . . 

8. ^Vhen the members see themselves competing for their own individual 
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goals wUch ™al<e cooperativo cltort there f 

Lmmurrication of ideas, the coordirKrUon of efforts ^ 1“™“’ 
oride in ones group which are basic to cUss harmony Lj 

rompctitive grading system commonly used today is air illustraUon 
it crLtes mutually exclusive goals among the mernhers of a 

9. The group climate or style of group life can have an j"?"'"” 

on the meleds personalities. One such style of group life can f ^ 
obedient, unereative -goldhriekers" another can produce P“^““ 

less, competitive drifters; and still another can mould cooperative, fiexiblc, 
purposeful, tum-talang. we-spirited persons. ... 

10. The re.asons for the occasional failure of proicct methods, and other 
teaching procedures which depend upon cffecHvcly functioning P'’“P\°“" 
lie in the ineifccUvc use of group problem-solving methods, or m the unskil 
handling of group procedures. ... 

11. Certain forms of classroom behavior may be recognized as mechan sm 

developed for relieving tensions somewhat similar to those employed by an 
individual in relieving tensions. For example, they [the group member] em- 
ploy patterns of group behavior which help avoid difficult tasks or unplcasan 
situations. ... , » . f»«.n 

12. Difficulties in the transfer of verbal learning to social behavior can otten 
be overcome by the use of that form of role-playing referred to as reality prac- 
tice, in which the participants try-out the behavior they are expected to use in a 
situation from which all threat has been removed.® 


INSTRUCTIONAI FIELDS ARE RELATED TO DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 
Major emphasis in the discussion thus far has been directed on clarify- 
ing the role of the teacher in tlie formulation of democratic ideals and in 
teacher-pupil relations because democracy is a way of life, and the meth- 
ods used by the teacher are more important than any organized facts and 
information in helping students learn how to live in a democracy. How- 
ever, certain topics in this area are frequenll)' not given sufficient atten- 
tion in the secondary program; these include forms of government, inter- 
cultural education, problems in community life, and the role of education 
in democracy. 


FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

Studying various forms of government such as communism, dictator- 
ship, and democracy helps pupils understand the ideals underlying each 
one, the way by which a government functions, the methods employed 
‘ William Claik Trow, et ol, “Psychology of Group Behavior: The Class as a Group, 
Journal of Educational Esychology, October, 1950, pp. 326-329. 
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by Us leaders, the duties and responsibilities of its eitizens, and the way 
of life under each tj’pe. There has recently been considerable opposition 
to high-school instruction about communism, but in some communities 
discussions held by school officials, teachers, parents, and other adults 
have indicated that it should be offered. It is enUrely plausible that ado- 
lescents will value democracy more highly svhen they learn that under 
certain other forms of government the individual is not respected, minority 
groups are liquidated, indi- 


. /.'V 






- 

\ 


vidual liberties are destroyed 
by the police, and there is little 
or no self-determination of life 
goals. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
Intercultural education is 
concerned wth helping stu- 
dents understand the differ- 
ences and similarities of the 
people in our own society and 
in the world (Fig- 4.8). It is 
concerned with aiding youth to 
discover the needs and aspira- 
tions that arc common to all 
people, the differences that may 
be capitalized upon to improve 
the quality of life, and the dif- 
ferences that are undesirable . . * j 
aud hence should be controlled or V , solution to the prob- 

The United States still has nut found an „i„orily 

lem of minority groups. We do "o'tao- „f p,ess, of 
groups that esercise '“"o' ac«pt responsibility for their 

speech, and of assemhly-but ogainrt minority groups- 

A » TTiainritv croups disenminaw t ated 


,Uk Stfcoeli-) 


and differences in the individuals and gro p 
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munity, the stete, aed the nation, and applying the demoeraUc ideals to 
solving gronp problems will help students and teachers ahke learn to get 
along rvith one another more effectively. , . . j 

We are all aware that people are becoming increasingly m erdependent. 
We need to know much more about the cultural pattern of all P“P'“ 
Oriental, South American, etc.-if lasting peace is to be achieved, 
study of geography and history helps in acquiring such understandings. 
What is proposed here is that particular attention be given to the specm 
study of the cultural patterns of various peoples wherever appropnate in 
the junior and senior high school. 


PROBLEMS IN COMMUNITY LIFE 

Democracy is a way of life, not a goal to be reached in the dist^t 
future. Our concepts concerning democratic living undergo modification 
and refinement in line with the continually changing political, social, and 
economic conditions. The net result is that the school community, the 
locality, the state, our nation, and the nations of the world are constant y 
faced with new problems for which no solutions to earlier problems are 
completely satisfactory. As far as the school program is concerned, the 
most effective learning begins with the problems that can be solved at a 
verbal level and can then be put Into practice at an action level. 

Recurrent problems in the school community relate to the organization 
and functioning of the student council or student government; the elec- 
tion of class officers; the formulation of guides for behavior in the school 
buildings and at such events as parties, dances, and athletic contests; and 
the care of property. Democratic behavior should be exercised at the 
action level in connection with these problems rather than be taught as 
ideals and abstractions. Is it not somewhat unrealistic, for example, to 
teach respect for others’ property as an ideal and at the same time to 
decree that a student who has not fastened his locker properly is respon- 
sible for any theft that occurs? If we cannot educate students sufficiently 
so that they will not steal from their classmates’ lockers, how can we ex- 
pect them to respect the property rights of people who are completely 
unknown to them? 

Many problems that confront most localities, small and large, might 
scrv’c as important learning areas throughout secondary school. How 
effective are our traffic courts and our traffic education program? How can 
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infractions of laws by minors be handled more adequately? How can Ijoth 
school and community improve the supervised recreational program? 
How can the health of tlie community be protected better? The problems 
related to state and national government are equally numerous. 

THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
, The role of education in a democracy might have been included in the 
section on problems in community life, but it is considered separately be- 
cause it deserves special attention (Fig. 4.9). Tire success of democracies 
is dependent upon the fact that all the people are able to govern them^ 
selves and to contribute to gov- i 

eming others. To insure the B 

proper functioning of organized 
government, some individuals 
nnisl accept political office, 
others must help formulate is- hJT 
sues and plans, and cverj’one uKr 

eligible must vole. To vote in- -i- 

telligently, a person must know 
the issues, procure information 

concerning the parties and can- „8ptroti». pr«i»« 

didales, appraise government 
policies and tlie role of particu- 

lar individuals in formulating cw-ty. rioihh. ri-biie sch©#'*-) 
those policies, recognize propa- ^ntPrial in relation to 

ganda, and evaluate a mass of spoken an pnn These skills re- 

his mvn concepts of what “nsliliites g ^ go™ by 

quire a great deal of learning. Traim | * ,a„ghl the im- 

our public schools; ‘ operalien of demoeralic 

portance of public education m th 

government. , . > i-,„p fUies use to secure 

The tj-pes of public relations program * g^^j, programs are 

support for public education are usua y o r 

dirt^led to adults, most of whorn oo™plo'<^ ^ Lh school. In view 
many of whom finished the twelfth S™ “ „any people in fte 

of these facts, is it not surprising to rmblic education both for 

community do not realize the importance of public 
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munily, the state, and the nation, and applying the democratic ideals to 
solving gronp problems will help students and teachers alike leam to get 

along with one another more effectively. , . , j 

We are all aware that people are becoming increasingly m erdependent. 
We need to know much more about tbe cultural pattenK of all 
Oriental, South American, etc.-it lasting peace is to be achieved. T 
study of geography and history helps in acquiring such understandings. 
What is proposed here is that particular attention be given to the specinc 
study of the cultural patterns of various peoples wherever appropriate in 
the junior and senior high school. 


PROBLEMS IN COMMUNITY LIFE 

Democracy is a way of life, not a goal to be reached in the distant 
future. Our concepts concerning democraUc living undergo modification 
and refinement in line with the conUnually changing political, social, and 
economic conditions. The net result is that the school community, the 
locality, the state, our nation, and the nations of the world are constantly 
faced with new problems for which no solutions to earlier problems are 
completely satisfactory. As far as the school program is concerned, the 
most effective learning begins with the problems that can be solved at a 
verbal level and can then be put into practice at an action level. 

Recunent problems in the school community relate to the organization 
and functioning of the student cormcil or student government; tbe elec- 
tion of class officers; the formulation of guides for behavior in tbe school 
buildings and at such events as parties, dances, and athletic contests; and 
the care of property. DemocraUc behavior should be exercised at the 
action level in connection with these problems rather than be taught as 
ideals and abstractions. Is it not somewhat unrealistic, for example, to 
teach respect for others’ property as an ideal and at the same time to 
decree that a student who has not fastened his locher properly is respon- 
sible for any theft that occurs? If we cannot educate students sufficiently 
so that they will not steal from their classmates’ lockers, how can we ex- 
pect tliem to respect the property rights of people who are completely 
unknown to them? 

Many problems that confront most localities, small and large, might 
serve as important learning areas throughout secondary school. How 
effective are our traffic courts and our traffic educaUon program? How can 
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infractions of laws by minors be handled more adequately? How can both 
school and community improve the supervised recreational program? 
How can the liealth of the community be protected better? The problems 
related to state and national government are equally numerous. 



THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
The role of education in a democracy might have been included in the 
section on problems in community life, but it is considered separately be- 
cause it deserves special attention (Fig. 4.9). The success of democracies 
is dependent upon the fact that all the people are able to govern them- 
selves and to contribute to gov- | ^ ’ ‘K 

eming others. To insure the " 1 — 

proper functioning of organized 
government, some individuals 
must accept political olRce, 
others must help formulate is- 
sues and plans, and everyone 
eligible must vote. To vote in- 
telligently, a person must know 

the issues, procure information ___ 

concerning the parties and can- ^ ^ ^ ' 

didates, appraise government mo<w» oi*d e^mribut* to ih* 

l! . t aV U n( nirtieu- Whon »hevld iludonh olte 

policies and the role or parricu ^.p„, ^ p«r««> t»o(h«r prei^t,? fHiii,bort.«Bh 
lar individuals in formulating 

those policies, ,„d printed material in relation to 

ganda, and =-1“^ X” g-vem-ent. These skills re- 

hrs ossm Training in them should be provided by 

Tori/nt of puht'edncation in the elHcient operatron of demoeratic 

of public relations P™^;" S ~r 

support tor public completed eight years of school an'd 

directed to adults, mos ^ p„Uic high school. !„ vie,v 

many of whom finished the tiv » , 1 , 3 , so many people t, ,, 

ofthLfac.s,isitno. surpns,ngJo^-^^ „„ .he 

community do not reah 
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6 Discuss areas ot U!e in which cooperation rather *an ““PeUtion roles 
■ and others in which the opposite holds true. Fronn whch 
ity, competitive or cooperative, do you derive the great p 

7. Mn^freedom. To what extent are you a free individual? 

8 Name classroom practices which reduce opportunity for student gr 

in self-direction and others which encourage it. 

9 Can the larger society or a social group within It, such as e , 

velop good^morale ivithout faith in progress? Specifically, how can a 
teacher help his students develop faith in the future? 

10 WTiat topics related to understanding and practicing democracy s 

he included in a high-school program? In a teacher-preparatory pro^amr 

11. Describe the community influences on the ideals of high-school s u en 
which need continuous eramination by school-community groups. 

12. Make a plan related to your major field which provides class time in which 
you can plan and carry through group activities. 
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should a student leam during a year? What should he learn eac 
day? The following objectives, drawn up by five teachers, cover 
tion in various units on a given day for an eleventh-grade girl. Each o 
jective is equally applicable to every student in the class. 

TYPEWRITING 

1. Improves in using the hyphen and the shift-lock key and in using carbon 

paper with letters. ^ _ , 

2. Understands rules for syllabication of words, spelling and dividing wor s 
into syllables. 

3. Uses the proper forms and terms in addressing envelopes. 

4. Wants to be neat in handling and using carbon paper. 

5. Wants to use time and materials efficiently. 

6. Enjoys Ae class. 


U.S. HISTORY 

1. Improves in obtaining information from maps. 

2. Becomes more proficient in reading for specific information. 

3. Understands cause-and -effect relationships applied to historical events. 

4 . Uses information about history In analyzing our current problems, policies, 
and institutions. 

5. Develops understanding and appreciation of Washington’s role and his 
policies in this country's early history and its present problems. 

ENGLISH 

(Focused on Speech Improvement) 

1. Improves in interpreting ideas and feelings. 

2. Elicits the desired audience response belter. 

3. Improves in using the body and voice to convey intended meanings. 

4. Understands the mechanics of producing classroom plays on the radio. 

5. Understands the significance of background music and timing in class-pro- 
duced radio plays. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

1. Improves in laying out a pattern, marking it, and cutting it out. 

2. Increases skill in stitching, pressing, fitting, and altering; putting in zippers, 
waistbands, buttonholes, snaps, hooks and eyes. 
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S. Understands such terms as dart, hide, pleat, seam allowance, alteration 
marking, straight-of*goods marking, ease allowance, stay-stitching. 

4. Wants to use time efficiently in order to complete garment. 

5. Appreciates value of careful marking, cutting, and assembling. 


SPANISH 

1. Increases ability to think directly in Spanish, rather than in English and 
then translating. 

2. Speaks Spanish more fluently, with correct pronunciation and meaningful 
expression. 

3. Writes Spanish correctly with greater facility, noting spelling, accent 
marks, and word endings. 

4. Increases understanding of written and spoken Spanish. 

5. Appreciates the value of using Spanish well, both wTitten and spoken. 

It is immediately apparent that the above objectives imply the content 
and method of instruction and that in this high school instruction in the 
junior year is organized in separate subject areas. Is this the currindum 
of this student? Not completely, but a good portion of It is implied in the 
objectives. The curriculum of a school is more than Ihe^subjects 
and the extra- or co-curricuIar activities. According to Krug! . . The 
curriculum consists of the means of instruction used by the school to p^ 
vide opportunities for student learning experiences leading to desired 
learning outcomes. In most present-day discussion and svnlmg, these 
means of instruction include the classroom studies, the guidance or coun- 
seling program, school and community service projects, school-related 
work eLrienee, school health services, scliool camps, the school library, 

and those activities knosvn as ‘extracurricular or extm-class. 

In this sense, a school’s curriculum could be 
classes, counseling and guidance activiUes. etc., which J 

the complete seli^l program. A given students ciimeulum ™u d^ out 

.. -.i- i- 

. EdW X. Xnis, evoirvi™ Vr..!: a a™il«., rd.. iiriT. 

p.3. 

cuawcuiuM pAntxMs and okoaniiaiion lai 



struction” for administrative 
purposes. This separation is in- 
dicated by the titles and duties 
of the various personnel. (1) 
Tlie curriculum coordinator, 
consultant, or director assumes 
leadership in formulating the 
school’s objectives, coordinat- 
ing the pattern of school 
subjects and extracurricular ac- 
tivities, planning curriculum 
guides, and providing for vari- 
rig. 3.1. Jh. tiati work i<kk » ous aids to classTOom instruc- 

lkl«. wW ihaiild Mth rtudanf* tvrfWum (2) ThC SubjCCt SUpCrX'iSOr 

(Pimbufgh. P«Bfuy1»onio, Public Scbaol*.) ’ . 

or general supervisor wor^.s 

with teachers to improve instruction in a particular subject-matter field 
or related to general problems the teacher encounters. (3) The guidance 
director or coordinator coordinates the special guidance and counseling 
program. (4) The health officer is in charge of health services^ in the 
school— immunization and vaccination, health inspections, physical ex- 
aminations, etc. As the titles and descriptions indicate, the tendency 
is to differentiate according to content of instruction, methods of in- 
struction, and special services. Although this differentiation is useful 
for administrative purposes, modem curriculum theory recognizes that all 
the means used to guide students’ behavior in desirable directions con- 
stitute the curriculum and that it must be carefully organized and con- 
trolled because students must perceive the meaning and relationship in 
all their learnings if education is to be most profitable. 

In this chapter major attention centers on four main generalizations m 
the regular classroom program of instmetion: 

1. Curriculum terminology must be understood. 

2. Course patterns and proposals reflect contemporary society. 

3. Teachers participate in overall curriculum development. 

4. Teachers bring the curriculum to life in the classroom. 



CURRICULUM TERMINOLOGY MUST BE UNDERSTOOD 
The need for understanding curriculum terminology becomes apparent 
when you examine several college catalogues, including that of your col* 
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lege, along with the curricula of sm’eral junior and senior high schools, 
including the one in which you teach or intend to teach. Another means 
is to read several recent articles which treat modem problems in relation 
to the secondarj’-schooJ curriculum. After completing such a studs’, try to 
explain to your colleagues any differences in the various ctinricula you 
have examined. In general, you will find that tenns which originated be- 
fore 1920 are clearly defined, whereas those originating since then have 
become confused because so much experimentation has been carried on. 
The discussion which follows should help you to clarif)' the most impor- 
tant terms currently in use. 

The time spent in one meeting of a class const/ttites a class period In 
college the fifty-minute class period is frequent. In some junior high 
schools, class periods may be forty minutes or less, whereas in others one 
class period may last for the entire morning or afternoon. 

In high schools a total of 10 year unUs of credit is usjialJy required for 
graduation. One year unit comprises a class that meets five days per week 
throughout the school year, with the class period ranging from forty-five 
to sixty minutes. Tlius, a student who successfully completes a class in 
English in his sophomore, junior, and senior year receives three year units 
of credit. For a class in geometiy that meets fifty minutes each day during 
one semester he receives a half unit of credit. 

In making out your college program for the quarter or semester, you 
examined a schedule of classes or timetable whicli listed all tlie classes 
offered, with the days, hours, place, and pcrliaps the name of the Instruc- 
tor for eacii class. The lu'gh-scliool schedule of classes is similarly or- 
ganized. 

A separate or single subject is subject matter related to n specific group 
of concepts and processes. Tluis. English composition, English literature. 
American literature, dramatics, jouniallsin, speech, creative writing, and 
remedial reading arc separate stihjocls in the broader field of the lan- 
guage arts. 

Tile order in ivliieii elnsJM or Jraminj; aetbilira arc organired at llie 
rariour grade levels conslUnIcs trqncncc in llic ciinicnlum. In a currtai- 
lum organized in separate subjects, sequence is Indicatcr! I>,v a pattern of 
classes ofTcrecl in successive jean or scmcsicts-for crample, arltlimcHc. 
algebra reonielij', and Irigonomelr)-. Tlie breadth and inclusivenes. of 
the learning activities at a given grade level indicate the scope of tlm 
curricnlmn at lb.il grade level. Tims, if arillimetle. algebra. Engliib com- 
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and art are 


position, civics, general science, physical education, music, 
the only classes offered in the ninth grade, the scope of the curriculum 
consists of the learning activities undertaken in those classes. 

Because course has several meanings, it can be understood only m con- 
text. Tluoughout high school, for example, you probably had a senes o 
classes, not necessarily separate subjects, in a sequential order which com- 
positely were called the college preparatory course. Other students wiin 
different objectives may have taken other specialized work; a home arts 
course, a fine arts course, a business course, a scientific course. Although 
the word course is frequently used in this manner, in some high schools 
the special programs are called tracks or curricula. 

Separate subjects from different fields-American literature and Awa- 
ican history, for instance-may be combined and studied simultaneously. 
In this case the separate subjects may lose their identity and the class or 
course is said to be correlated. 

A broad-fields class or course is one in which single subjects in an area 
such as the language arts, social studies, science, or fine arts are combine 
(Fig. 5.2). Thus separate subjects such as history, geography, economics, 
sociology, and political science are combined into a broad-fields class 
known as social studies. Similarly, literature, composition, and speech are 
combined into a broad-fields class called language arts or English. 

A class or course which utilizes subject matter from various fields is 
frequently called integrated. The totality of the learning activity— for ex- 
ample surveying life in the local community— is the deciding factor in the 
selection of subject materials. Subject boundaries are disregarded in an 
integrated course; the emphasis is on the solution of problems, not on the 
teaching of subjects as such. 

The core class includes all the learnings required of all students in a 
particular grade, such as the ninth or tenth. Many authors use the term 
not to indicate single subjects that are required but to refer to learnings 
that are so fundamentally important that they should be mastered by all 
students. These learnings are generally of the type which cannot be ac- 
quired by studying subject matter organized in a pattern of single sub- 
jects. The core class combines at least two regular class periods. 

Frequently the high school uses one or another of the above terms to 
identify the design or pattern of its entire curriculum. If the classes re- 
quired of all students for graduation are organized as single subjects or 
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emphasize the teaching of sub- 
ject matter as the chief function 
of instruction, the curriculum 
is called a subject-centered cur- 
riculum. If these classes are or- 
ganized into broad fields, the 
curriculum is a broad-fields cur- 
riculum. If they disregard sub- 
ject-matter boundaries and in- 
stead present learnings that are 
fundamentally important for all 
students, the curriculum is a 
core curriculum. Regardless of 
what these classes are called or 
how they are organized, most 
high-school curricula Include 
classes in single subjects or 
broad fields so that, besides 
completing the required classes, 
students may specialize in an 
academic or vocational track. 

When the whole curriculum 
is described in terms like these, 
there is difficulty in understand- 
ing what it covers. The term 
child-centered curriculum indi- 
cates a pattern which attempts 
to include learnings that are 
based on discovering the ex- 
pressed interests of the slu- 
dents. The experience more on learning ao- 

tum places '^2 -; dents ssU phpieally and mentally on proMems 
tivities m define, ^me spools nmv call tlieir whole 

they help cunienlum. In other schools the part required 

prngran. n f".', rfoartfan corrieoln-r.. One common 

tr “ofaTtC “ 
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used each originally arose from the allcmpl to break dow-n the single- 
subject curriculum pattern in order to make learning activities more 

valuable to students. , , i . . 

From the definition of curriculum given earlier in this chapter, uc 
see that it is unwise to designate a whole curriailum design in terms ot 
the goals to be sought, the teaching mcthotls employed, or class organ- 
ization in the part that is required of all students. An understanding o 
cunicxilum terminology and organizational procedures is equally impor- 
tant because the teacher, w’orking within an already established curricu- 
lar pattern, attempts to provide learning activities that will achieve Iwtli 
the general goals of secondary ctlucaUon and the more specific objectiscs 
of classroom instruction. 


PATTERNS AND PROPOSALS FOR COURSES REFLECT 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

There are many different patterns of organizing courses in our junior 
and senior high schools toclay. As a rule, a certain number of specified 
courses are required of all students for graduation. In addition, each stu- 
dent selects a particular track or course— academic, business education, 
vocational— in which he must take certain classes. He may also lake cer- 
tain electivcs-macliine operation or office practice, for example, if he U 
pursuing business education— and free electives not directly connected 
with his course. Students may receive credit toward graduation by par- 
ticipating in such school activities as music or athletic programs, coun- 
seling, student government, a school-community project, or work in a 
community business enterprise. Tliis has not alwaj’S been the case m 
secondary schools, as we shall sec in the discussion that follows. 


THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1635 

The traditional European secondary school, in the form of the Latin 
Grammar School, was introduced in the American colonies in 1635. It 
had one major purpose— to prepare a small number of young people for 
college. Tlie curriculum consisted primarily of instruction in Latin, with 
small amounts of Greek and religion. At that time Latin w’as used by min- 
isters, magistrates, and teachers of Latin, among others. Harvard College, 
founded in 1636, set the pattern for college domination of the secondary- 
school curriculum. Its admission requirements in 1642 included reading 
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Cicero at siglit, reciting Latin poetry and prose, and conjugating Greelc 
verbs. Otlier colleges established after 1636 had similar entrance require- 
ments. Tile ciirricuh of other Latin grammar schools established after 
1633 laid heavy emphasis on Latin and Creelt, the two inescapable re- 
quirements for admission to colonial colleges. 

fRANKtIN'S ACADEMY, 1753 

Tlie Latin ^ammar schools continued to dominate secondary education 
until 1753, when Franklin’s Academy was diartered in Pennsylvania. Ben* 
jamin Franklin, its founder, proposed that curricula be more practical for 
young people and that such education be available to more of them. The 
subjects lie proposed— many of them ^vere not adopted— included writing, 
drawing, English grammar, composition, literature, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, history', science, agriculture, gardening, and mechanics. No re* 
ligious instnjction was provided. 

Other academies were founded after 1753, some privately endowed, 
some supported by religious groups, some publicly supported. The move- 
ment expanded in New England and the Middle Atlantic states until 
1840, u’lien college and university entrance requirements came to domi* 
nate the airricula; for academy students, loo, came from relatively 
wealthy homes and usually went to college after graduating from an 
academy. 

The academy is cliiefly responsible for freeing the curriculum of reli- 
gious subjects, opening secondary education to girls, and providing prac- 
tical courses for young people. 

THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 1821 

The Latin school and the academy did not meet the needs of people 
who could not afford to pay the tuition and boarding expenses required 
for such education. Free elementaiy'-school education was provided for 
children of the middle classes, but tliis economic group wanted public- 
supported secondary education os well. Tlie English High School, estab- 
lished in Boston in 1S21, %vas the first attempt to meet this need. It was 
a three-year high school designed for boys twelve years or older who did 
not intend to go to college. The curriculum featured English composiUon, 
geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometiy. surveying, navigation. United 
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Stales histoiy. and natural and political philosophy, but included no for- 
eign languages or religion. . j j 

In 1827 Massachusetts required that each tovsTi havnng five hundred 
more families establish such a school. Thus in the New Englatid stated 
LaUn schools and academies, which usually required fees, and Enghslt 
high schools, which usually required no fees but had comparatively few 
pupils both served as secondar)' schools. It remained for the frontier sec* 
Uon-the region now called the North Central statcs-lo establish the free 
public high school open to everyone of school age. 

THE FREE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 1874 

The idea of creating one pviblic-supported secondary school for all 
youth was implemented in Michigan in the Kalamazoo case in 1874, when 
the supreme court of that state ruled that school boards could levy and 
collect tazes for the support of secondarj’ schools. Tliis precedent was 
widely followed in the neighboring states— Wisconsin, Illinois, and In* 
diana. States admitted to the Union after 1874 also provided for free sec* 
ondary schools. This decision brought to an end the establishing of new 
Latin schools and academies. By 1900 the free public high school was 
universally accepted as a continuation of the elementary school. 

The new high schools drew upon established institutions for curricular 
patterns. Colleges and universities continued to stress certain abilities and 
performances and to specify credit requirements in Latin, matliematics, 
and other subjects. 

PROPOSALS OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES, 1895-1911 
The Committee on College Entrance Requirements began its work in 
1895 and issued its first report in 1899. The committee strongly approved 
of the inclusion of Latin, Greek, French, German, English, history', civics, 
economics, geography, biolo^, chemistry, and mathematics in high- 
school curricula. In general, it confirmed the report made by the Com- 
mittee of Ten in 1893, which recommended four types of secondary-school 
courses as college preparatory’: the classical, which included two ancient 
and one modem foreign language; the English classical, which included 
one ancient and one modern foreign language; the modem language, 
which included tw’o modem languages; and the scientific, whicli included 
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one foreign language. Many members of both committees were on the 
slaE of \’arious colleges and universities, a fact that probably accounts for 
tlie emphasis on the college preparatory function of secondar)’ education 
at the expense of making high-school education appropriate for students 
who did not go to college. 



the Committee on Colleg completed four units 

each students liigh-scboolreOT mathematics, 

in a foreign language two ^ attendance 

one unit in Iiistoiy. , ,^5 ,0 constitute a unit. In 1906 the 

pcrweehUirouglioutthesch^ Advancement of Teaching proposed that 
Carnegie Foundation tor 
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five periods of class work per week throughout the sehool year eonstilute 
a unit' this became tmown as a Carne^e unit. 

The recommendations of the Committee on Entrance Requirements 
were upheld by the Committee of Nine on the Articulation of High Schoo 
and CoUege, when in 1911 it proposed that the high-school propm m- 
clude fifteen units, of which tliree should be in English, one m “““ 
science, and one in natural science. Furthermore it proposed that all higli 
schools offer three units each in hvo majors other than English and two 
units in one minor. The two majors were to be selected from Latm m a 
modem language, mathematics, social science, or natural science.^ e 
requirements for graduation should not specify more than two units ot 
mathematics or two units of a foreign language. Thus eleven of the fifteen 
units would be drawn from the five subject fields specified for majors, and 
the other four units could be taken in mechanical arts, household science, 
commercial work, or any other field that best met the interests of t e 
student. Physical education should also be required but without credit 


toward graduation (Fig. 5.3). 

Generally, the recommendations of these committees were widely 
adopted in the secondary schools of that period, continued to exert a 
strong influence throughout the 1920’s, and are still in force in some high 
schools today. Here is a transcript of credits from a four-year high school 
that was issued in 1931: 


English 

4 units 

Geography 

1V& units 

Latin 

3 units 

Biology 

1 unit 

European history 

I unit 

Physical education 

y^ unit 

American history 

1 unit 

Health 

1/^ unit 

Economics 

y^, unit 

Art 

y> unit 

Civics 

%unit 

Music 

y.> unit 

Commercial arithmetic 

1 unit 



Algebra 

ly* units 



Plane geometry 

1 unit 




Note that the four completed majors— English, foreign language, social 
studies, and mathematics— and the minor, science, are the five that were 
proposed as majors in 1911. Note also that all except the last four sub- 
jects were included in the 1899 proposals of the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements. 
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The above schoo] xvas a small consolidated school in a rural area of 
souAem Indiana. Every ninth-grade student in it ^vas required to take 
Latin and algebra. Every student Jiad to complete at least si.tteen units, 
of which not more than four could be elected. Less tJian one-third of the 
students who entered tlie school graduated. Considerably less than lialf 
those who finished the eighth grade started the ninth. From 1927 to 1931 
there were no classes in agriculture, business, industrial arts, physics, 
chemistry, dramatics, speech, orchestra, or band. 


EXPERIMENTATION SINCE 1918 

The cardinal principles of secondary education stated by the Commis- 
sion on tlie Reorganization of Secondary Education in 19IS did much to 
focus educators* attention on the problem of designing a curriculum that 
would achieve objectives of health, command of fundamental processes, 
good home relations, vocation, citizenship, profitable use of leisure, and 
good character. Since that time both junior and senior high schools have 
experimented with curriculum design and practice. 

One comprehensive study which gave great impetus to this experi- 
mentation was the Eight- Year Study, sponsored by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association and directed by Wilford Allan, >vbicJj began in 1933. 
A broad range was represented by the thirty secondary schools which par- 
ticipated in the study— private and public, large and small, traditional and 
progressive. Some three hundred of our alleges and universities agreed 
to admit graduates of these thirty schools without the usual required sub- 
jects. 

Curriculum consultants worked with Che staff of (lie schools in redesign- 
ing their curricula to include the following general objectives; greater 
mastery and continuity of learning dearer understanding of contempo- 
rary social problems, development of a sense of responsibility, freer re- 
lease of creative energies, greater freedom of choice for students and 
teachers, and more emphasis on student counseling. In reorganizing their 
curricula, the various sdiools used broad-fidds, correlated, integrated, 
and prohiem-t>pe approaclies. Tlie study classified as “least progressive" 
the schools which followed most closely the "traditionaF program of 
separate subjects and college preparatory classes, and as "most progres- 
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sive” those tltat departed most from this traditional program. An evalu- 
ation staff under the direetion of Ralph Tyler devised unique instruments 
and procedures to evaluate the results of the experiment. 

The first graduates of the thirty participaUng schools entered college 
in 1936, and their college career was followed to discover how th^ J • 
In this follow-up, 1475 graduates of the thirty schools were paired wth 
1475 graduates of conventional high schools. The pairs were equate m 
IQ score, scholastic aptitude, age. sex, and socioeconomic background. 
Some of the more important conclusions reported by the researchers fo - 
low. The graduates of the thirty schools: 

1. earned a slightly higher total grade average; 

2. earned higher grade averages in all subject fields except foreign language, 

3. specialized in the same academic fields as did the comparison students, 

4. did not differ from the comparison group in the number of times they 
were placed on probation; 

5. received slightly more academic honors in each year; _ 

6. were more often judged to possess a high degree of Intellectual curiosity 

and drive; ^ , , 

7. were more often judged to be precise, systematic, and objective in their 

thinking; , 

8. were more often judged to have developed clear or well-formulated ideas 
concerning the meaning of education— especially in the first two years ot 
college; 

9. more often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in meeting 
new situations; 

10. did not differ from the comparison group in ability to plan their time 
effectively; 

11. had about the same problems of adjustment as the comparison group, 
but approached their solution with greater effectiveness; 

12. participated somewhat more frequently, and more often enjoyed ap- 
preciative experiences, in the arts; 

13. participated more in all organized student groups except religious and 
“service” activities; 

14. earned in each college year a higher percentage of non-academic honors 
(officership in organizations, election to managerial societies, athletic in- 
signia. leading roles in dramatic and musical presentations); 

15. did not differ from the comparison group in the quality of adjustment 
to their contemporaries; 

IG. differed only slightly from the comparison group in the kinds of judg- 
ment about their schooling; 
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17. had a somewhat better orientation toward the choice of a vocation; 

18. demonstrated a more active concern for what was going on in the world’ 

This study definitely indicated that the usual college preparatory high- 
school track or course could undergo cousiderable revision witho\it inter- 
fering with the success of students who went to college. Note that most 
of the items involving academic success showed the two groups to be 
about equal; those involving nonacademic areas indicated that the gradu- 
ates from the progressive schools were somewhat superior. 

Considerable experimentation in curriculum practices, especially those 
related to classes required of all students, is apparent in Albertys recent 
work. He identified six types of programs that were operating in schools 
under tlie title “core”; 


1. The core consists of a number of logically organized subjects or fields of 

knowledge, each of which Is taught independently. . . . 

2. The core consists of n number of logically organ, red sub)ccts or Belds nl 
knowledge some or all of which are correUted. . . . 

3 The core consists of broad problems, units of work or unifjing themes 
which are chosen because th^ afford the means of effectwely teaching 
basrcon^tent of certain su^ects or fields of knowledge. These subjects 
«tain their iLtity. but the cintent is s^^ted and taught w.h sp«aal 

interests of the f j ■„^,,,„. 5 Ment planned units nf wnrb. or ac 

S^lHeT" d oftods, problems, or interests as perceived by the group. 
No baric curriculum structure is set op. 

Cores of the .bird and fourfb types are noiv especially prev,alcnt in .be 

■By pemasriou fmm »r S,e, «f " 

- 19-12. Boole Co.. Inc- ^ , 5 ^^ CurriaJum, rrv, ed.. It63. pp. 1C7. 

■ Ilrroia D. "rfireSni, Ca^y- 

168. By pcfmlKion of The .'tamu.- 
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class periods possible are un- 
dertaken to find out whether 
this procedure is better than 
short class periods which em- 
phasize mastery of subject 
knowledge as such (Fig. 5.4). 
The following are some of the 
criteria used in this connec- 
tion: 

1. Can the teacher under- 
stand individual students bet- 
ter? 

2. Can the teacher help them 

more effectively with their 
academic and personal prob- 
lems? 

$. Can the problems com- 
mon to a group of students be 
discovered more accurately and 
' handled more efficiently? 

4. Can social interaction and 
human relations in a demo- 
cratic society be explored more 
fully so that students will de- 
velop more effective skills in 
these areas? 

5. Can instruction be pro- 
B- vided that is more in harmony 


fig. S.4. Th« itiidfBt* In th#« two pic1vr«< oib . , , i . . 

working on o«t<f.»thoot proiott*— planning o «om- Vidcd that iS mOrC m harm / 
wunity lorroy end Itarning Sow to judge tlieep. Neither dvnamic and COntinU- 

of lhe» ectivitiei would be poiiible vnlett long tlou ^ . 

periedi were ovoiloble. (Tup. PiMtburgh, PennjyWonia, OUS natuie of the leamiHg 
Public Schools; lower, los Angeles, Coltfomlo. City _ n 

Boord of Educotion.) prOCeSS? 


periods were ovoiloble. (Tup, Pittsburgh, PenniyWonio, OUS natUie of the learning 
Public Schools; lower, lot Angeles, Coltfomlo. City _ n 

Boord of Educotion.) prOCeSS? 

6. Can students share m 
planning, executing, and evaluating learning activities more effectively? 

7. Is more meaningful learning made possible, such as that involved in 
field trips and broader problem-solving activities? 

8. Do students learn the required subject-matter knowledge and skills 
better when they are used as tools in solving problems? 
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PRESENT CONTENT OF COURSES 

Basing his work mainly on stmlics made hy the IT.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Kenneth Ilovet lias described w'hat is being taught in our high 
schools.* Some of his findings and interpretations are presented in the 

following paragraphs. ,. 1,1 

For graduation, 16 Carnegie units are commonly required m bolli re- 
quired and elective courses in Grades 9-12. Tlie range in requirements in 
all the high schools within a state varies from half a unit m Michigan to 
eleven in Missouri. It it were feasible to hazard a national average of 
required courses, it would he English, 3 unitsi social ^ 

mathematics, 1 unit; science, 1 unit; health, 1 unit. The remaining eigh 
units would he obtained partly in these five areas and parUy in such 
fields as business education, liome economies, art, and music, amo g 

°“ue range of courses offered increases as the total enrollment rte ta 
GrlSL some 500 diseernihly dilferen. 

of activities formerly called A r-st time during the 

courses for credihSomeofthe»^^^^^^ 

period 1934 to 1949 include; radio “"S ,v,nsumer education, 
English, creative svriling; t^lj^tpcily advanced gen- 

orifniationicoreicon,—^ 

oral Portuguese; photography, home 

science; mathematiB revie ^ „„„sportation laboratory; general Indus- 
mechanics, handicraf s. plas , aviation trades, cos- 

trial shops, diversified ’ Operative office training, retailing, 

metology; cooperative sto ^ management; safety and 

consumer economics; cons 7 . theory, and practice; 

driver education; handicapped and menially re- 

school service art; special 

tarded. , , ,l,e ^ime period included Eng- 

Subjects ^ „ntum study, the novel, and the short 

lish histor>', industrial liistory, 

story. 
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Hovel condudes his analysis ot the courses offered in our high schools 


as follows: 

1 Schools in general are requiring 16 Carnegie 

whieh 8 are eommonly prescribed and 8 are eieelive. Wide d.fferences oceur 
in ways o( meeting requirements in both prescribed and elcclrvc suh|ec s. 

2 4hools are scheduling sUidcnU for the full school week, and more an 
more students will probably graduate with more than 10 Camegre 

3. Course offerings arc increasing with no end in sight, and only un 

statements can be made that course offerings arc cither too many or too 1 . 

4. Adjustment to the needs, interests and abilities of students jn t le 
school procrjim is achieved through the four main curriculums : aca emUn 
vocational, commercial, and general- Within each of the four, a stu cn y 
work his way along various available “tracks.” 

5. Adjustment to pupils within courses Is made primarily through various 

interpretations of the “activity-experience" approach, which has 'cel to some 
uncertainty about how content in one course differs or ought to differ rom 
the content of another. . 

6. Adjustment is made by teachers within individual classes, placing a neavj- 

burden upon the knowledge, training, experience, and general skills of the 
teacher in that particular class. . 

7. Adjustment goes on continuously in all parts of the country in that senoo 
personnel are practically everywhere engaged in a tremendous amount or 
work in the way of course development and revision. 

8. Whether because of adjustment or for other reasons, the holding power 
of the high school is better than it has ever been, and It seems to be growing 
stronger. 

9. Adjustment of the school program to the manpower needs of the nation 
is becoming a problem of increasingly grave concern.® 


The elective system and the wide range in courses, just described, are 
not limited to the senior high school. In many junior liigh schools elective 
subjects are first offered in the seventh grade, and it is not uncommon to 
find that less than half of the subjects are required of all the students. The 
tendency is toward elective courses patterned on those in the senior high 
school. To the extent that junior-high-school students are required to take 
many different "common” and elective subjects taught by many different 
teachers in short class periods each day, the junior high school may fail to 
achieve any of the four main functions for which it is designed: (1) to 
meet the needs peculiar to students, some of whom are still children and 
others relatively mature; (2) to provide an educationally sound transition 
* Ibid., p. 94. 
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from Grades 6 lo 7; (3) to develop increasing competence in foundation 
learnings— reading, spelling, \sTiting, composition, arithmetic; and (4) to 
instill democratic practices and ideals. 


THE TWELVE-MONTH SCHOOL 

For some years Rochester, Minnesota, and Lexington, Kentucky, have 
been conducting a full program of education the entire year— during the 
summer months as well as the “regular" school term. The Arrowhead High 
School in Hartland, Wisconsin, is planning a similar program. Schools in 
many states, particularly in California, Michigan, New York, and Wiscon- 
sin, conduct summer camps. 

Will the twelve-month school, with four to sLt vacation periods of one 
to two weeks each distributed tlirough the calendar year, become com- 
mon? Over a period of fifty years, the school term has typically increased 
from eight to ten months. During the same period the work week rn fa- 
dustry h.is decreased from ahout fifty to forty hours, and the prospect is 
that a thirty-hour week will soon be adopted in leading manufacturing 
industries. Because this will mean decreasing opportunity for youth m 
our cities and suburbs to Bad jobs during the summer, the school term 
ivill probably be Icngtliencd to eleven or twelve months. 


TEACHERS PARTICIPATE IN OVERAU CURRICULUM DEVEIOPMENT 
\Vl.o should decide what students are to learn in the junior and senior 
high school, and why, when, and how they learn it? 

Many persons contribute to this decision, -riose who f " 
their interests, abilities, and prepamtion should be most 1“ 
the when and how are school people-teachers, 

administrators, guidance workers, and other i ' la i,.,,. consid- 

sons, who themSves often have children in ‘ 

erahle voice regarding the what and why aspects. But 
and others in Lh the immediate and 

contribute their ideas to the what and w ) ■ ^^^ise to allow 

when and how. Unless history has langht us "<»'■“& 2 

any small group to decide thesemat^^s^--^^ 

m the present chapter, curriculum-r universities favored 

nated by specialists in ^ ® uj^nts with top ability who in- 

only subjects that were suitable ior in 
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tended to go on to coUege. Our high schook must provide good education 

for all, not only for those who ate hound for college „ 

The teacher can participate in planning the school currmulum m many 
ways- doing the heft possible job in the classroom, attempting to develop 
the learnings that are considered important; working with the 
mittee U.at is concerned with Iris major subject-matter interest; wortog 
with a school committee on the total curriculum for one grade or tor mi 
grades; and working with a committee on special projects such as gu. - 
ance, students’ progress reports, school-community relations, an ® ’ 

Since part of the curriculum is prescribed in most schools, the 
can also work with groups in the local district and the state. In addition 
committees are now active at both the naOonal and the intemation 


Some committees are made up solely of teachers; this is especially true 
of committees concerned with how to teach. But committees that are con- 
sidering content-perliaps the required and elective courses to be ottereo 
in a grade or school-should include parents, someone representmg me 
school administration, a curriculum expert if available, and a studen 
representative. The present author, himself a parent, recently served one 
year as program chairman of a Parent-Teachers Association committee in 
his school district; the topic under discussion was the curriculum, kinder- 
garten to Grade 8. The committee included a teacher, the principal, cur- 
riculum experts, and parents. Late in the year, a questionnaire was sent 
to all parents in the school district. The results led the PTA to recommen 
that instruction in a foreign language be provided for all children, start- 
ing in Grade 4 It is doubtful that such a recommendation would have 
originated from a committee of teachers. How successful and valuable the 
program will be remains to be seen. 

\\T\en teachers, parents, and others interested in education cooperate 
in cturiculum development, progress will follow. As competing pressure 
groups attempt to influence the curriculum, progress may be made over a 
long period of time; but there may be so much dissension in some schoo s 
for a short time that at least some and perhaps all of the students wi 
suffer. Cooperation and the resulting improvements are vitally needed at 
present. Progress has been made over the past century in the follounng 
directions: 
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Change from the facult)’ ps}'cbology of learning with emphasis upon 
memorization and mental discipline to an organismic, dj'namic psychology 
with emphasis upon tlio powerful forces of purpose, meaning, goal seeking, 
differentiation and integration in the learning process. ... 

Change from reliance on tradition and subjective judgment as a b^is for 
educational procedures to concern for sdentiBc research and the application 
of scientific method and findings. ... , . .1 .i, , 

Changes in methods and materials that have groNvn out of the idea that 
how we Icam is ns important as what we learn. • ' * 

Changes in patterns ot participation in curriorliim building. - • 
Involvement of classroom teachers in curriculum revrsion ha 
pracUce in forsvard-lookiog schools and school systems, both as “ ‘ 

service education and as a way of insuring sound ■7™;™“'; 

htore recently the philosopliy of democratic p.artieipation and ^ 
niUon oMh^ymamic uLire of iLmiog have led to -P^'s 
pupil planning"^, . . h.ost r.e„. 

other citizens of the commumty m™ ’^committees on the 

councils are being organized to conler win ci^ ^ 
goals to be achieved and the outcomes to e r 

TEACHERS ER.NO THE CURRlCUtUM TO ItfE .N THE ClASSROOM 

Organizing purposeful 

in the classroom. The many '“^'^S^^ort of the mark because they do 
of courses tliat are printed oft , .^^,5 (pig, 5 . 5 ). We have fre- 

not become realities in llio liv j j,ujent and lo provide 

quently mentioned ° at least two groups of stu- 

activiUes suited to his S, „ ,l,ey might be: the slow 

dents are not being provid we are undoubtedly doing 

learners and the rapid ... po,], these groups, there is still 

better than any other country classes required of all 

much need for improvenien ■ . ^ learners can find no pur- 

students and in some of the elecn , ^ „„aer,t»nd them: 


dents and in some of the e ^ cannot understand them; 

pose in the teachers jf any purpose because the work is 

Curricutum Improvement, ia^ 

PP.3-8. 
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not challenging. If those responsible for 
the school curriculnm could arrange the 
requited work so that every student 
found purpose in learning, everyone 
would be benefited-the student, the 
school people, the parents, and society in 
general. 


SUMMARY 

_^5lQ A most important differentiation in cur- 
t-tt riculnm terminology concerns that be- 
S .!i' tween a subject and subject matter. Sub- 
jrn iect is the term used to designate an area 
fcij of organized knowledge; it is indicated 
I by such titles as English literature, Amen- 
I can history, art appreciation. Subject mat- 
\ ter connotes the understandings, skills, 

; \ and attitudes related to any student nc* 
j I tivity or class. Tims, the subject might 
be “Problems of American Government, 
but the subject matter of one unit might 
be the problems which arise in student 
i government. The subject matter the stu* 
i ',‘1 dent acquires in high school cannot be 
. considered as synonymous with the sub* 


^ 1 considered as synonymous with the sub- 

J. J jects he has taken. In reading about or 
Fig. 5.5. How coo t-ochon moVo w.- discussing cuniculum problems in\'olv- 
ricuium propojot* becomo reotiiWi to jjjw teiTHS as subject, corc, common 

Ihoir Ifgdonu? Uop. roi Ang«l«. Col^ O l j ^..«fTr,»ccive 

fornio. CHy boord el tducotioo; lower, Icamings, general educatioD, progressive 
School District of iK. City of BerM.y, education, life adjustment education, 
'* " academic disciplines, make certain either 

that you attach the same meanings to the terms as the writer or the 
other parties to the discussion or that you understand the different use ot 
the terms. 

Education has progressed far from the Latin Grammar School of 1635, 
and generally in a desirable direction. The modem period began with the 
establisliment of the free public high school in 1874, an institution that 
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is closely related to the demands and needs of a people becoming ur- 
banized. Much experimentation in the education of students twelve to 
eighteen years of age has occurred since 1918, and the tempo of change 
and experimentation is accelerating. The curriculum trends relating to 
class work include the following: more core classes, especially in Grades 
7, 8, and 9; more subjects in all hclds as the demand for specialization in- 
creases; more adequate provisions for both slow and rapid learners; a 
longer school term, a higher percentage of students finishing high school; 
more students going to college. Considerable research and experimenta- 
tion are still needed to decide, for example, what learnings individual stu- 
dents can acquire and how they can do so most efficiently; what learnings 
are valuable to all students and how they can be acquired in the class- 
room; the extent to which the high school can and should prepare stu- 
dents to meet their future responsibilities as parents, employees and 
citizens without further forma! education; the extent to which studenk 
who are going to college should specialize in narrow subject fields such 
as science or business education in high school. These are cumculmn 
probleins which teachers, because of their education and professional 
competence, should sliare in solving by being open-nunded about e-speri- 
mentation and by participating in curriculum-decision groups at ^ 
level, up to and including the national. It is in the c assroom i 
emphasis on the learner, tlie purposive nature o ‘ . 

democratic living, and the values of particular subiect matter brmg 
clearly the differences between a good and poor curriculum. 


Questions and Activities 

1. Organize the objectives in Should she 

headings of understandings, skills. of time? How \vill her 

achieve® these objectives over a in Chap- 

class work contribute to the ten im^ far as the^ seven developmental 
ter 1? How well will her school aid her as lar 

needs in Chapter 2 are . g a„d core class. List the courses 

2. Briefly, define separate-subject, br^d-faews. a 

during your last year of college '"bic rnaior, minor, and unit 

3. Compare your high-schMl n College Entrance Itcquire- 

recommendations made by the Committee on o b 


ments in 1911. 
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4 What main ideas about cumctdnm design and success in college do you 

5 "rst^Ke dtot subieets that you tHnh should be^ol^ 

■ rg^dr::grtlfdit^^^^^^^^^ yeSpro Jt 

much time is requited to prepare for and toeh these classK that Mue 
toe is left to learn to know each student well, much less mAe ad^uat 
urowsions for him. How could curriculum rewsron .mprove this s.tuation 
7. Discuss the role of the principal, the teacher, student, and 

dding what should be learned in a given class. In deeding how the studen 
should be taught 
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PART II 


Creative 

Teaching-Learning 

Activities: 

Developmental 

Sequence 





In ANV kind of planning which directa aofon, such as an 
print of a home or a scientist's outline of an esperiment h™ 

L identified, ( 1) An overall design or blueprint of action is outlined. 1 
is a clearly defined statement which delimits the total j 

cates theLjor activities and kinds of materials necessary for 
result (21 This overall plan is broken dosvn into cohesive units which 
in more deta'il. Each unit is relatively ^Pen ^ ^ 
not vary to such an extent that the total result will S ^ 

(3) Specific detaUs within each unit are described. The detai s 

variaL in any kind of planning and are most adaptable ^ ^ 

situations and resources that are available when the plan IS pu i 

These three stages correspond to overall planning, unit ^ 

daily planning in teaching. Overall planning is ® 

organization of the school curriculum dUcussed in Chapter 5. 
present chapter, unit and dally planning are considered m terms of tour 


principles: 

1. Unit planning is flexible. 

2. The resource unit is developed coSperatively. 

3. Planning the teaching-learning unit provides overall direction 


learning. 

4. Daily planning implements the unit. j » -n 

All planning, both preclass and that done by teacher and students i 
the classroom, is intimately related to the general goals of secondaty 
education (Chapter 1), the characteristics of the students (Chapter Ih 
the nature and conditions of meaningful learning (Chapter 3), the i ea s 
of democratic living (Chapter 4), the overall school curriculum (Chap- 
ter 5), the nature of the particular learning outcomes sought (su jec 
matter), and the teachers skills. 


UNIT PLANNING IS FLEXIBLE 

A unit is always planned for more than one class period; it may be for 
a week, a month, or a semester. One month or one reporting perio is 
frequently used as the basis. The main reason for using a longer perio is 
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that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to use time efficiently in 
teaching when each day’s work constitutes a complete learning expe- 
rience in itself. Students often cannot discover the relationship between 
the successive unrelated daily experiences and therefore fail to organize 
these experiences into a meaningful pattern of learning. 

Units may be based on content in a single subject, such as a unit on 
modem short stories in a class in literature; on content that crosses single 
subject lines into broad fields, such as a unit in social studies— how air 
transportation affects social, economic, and political life in a community; 
or on projects or problems which draw u{>on information from various 
fields— for example, improving recreational facilities in the school and 
community. 

Units usually include many different kinds ot student activities; read- 
ing from various sources, listening to teacher or classmates, doing indi- 
vidual and committee work, carrying on group discussion, making written 
and oral reports, visiting outside the classroom, constructing articles in 
which creative and artistic talents may be employed; dramatizing; ex- 
perimenting; observing and analyzing films, and so on (Fig. 6.1). In 
classes such as beginning typing and shorthand the variety of activities 
is not so broad as in social studies and English. However, in all classes 
the order in which activities are planned is determined by ones concept 
of the successive steps students go through in learning the understanding 


or skill. , , 

student participation in planning the unit after instniction has begun 
varies widely, depending on tiie competence of the stu ents, le na ure 
of the learning outcomes desired, and the teacher s 
erence, the laLr also reflecting the requirements laid down in 
enrrienlum plan. For example, seniors might share more “ P'™? 
a seventh-Jade group would. Greater participation by students woiild 
be required in a^y cLs intended f 

group skiiu than in a class in ^ cannot decide 

as in beginning swimming, French, or ,^p«irable 

Wisely fegardfng such J^Xrvtr^Tml 1“ 

content. To the present author, from his ' .e. „mci- 

year and his work on “IS Sclents share in planning 

pal criterion governing the extent to 
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Fm. 6.1, A vori«ty of tndWiduol, tmoll-group, and 
wboIodoM ortmtiei ere ineorporofed »n unit teathing. 
How m«h preplanning by the teoeher i> required to noke 
theie odWitiei .uctewful? (left. Chieogo. Slllnou. Pub le 
Sehoolii right, top, Phoenix, Ariiono, Public Schools; 
lower, Wilmington, Oetawore, Public Schools.) 

seems to be the preference and compe- 
tence of the teacher. Some seniors par- 
ticipate less in planning in problems of 
democracy than seventh-graders do in 
their social studies classes. 

As suggested in Chapter 4, learning is 
usually enhanced when students help 
plan some details of their work; there- 
i fore, preplanning should include pro- 
' vision for student participation. As was 

-■ — 2 also brought out in that chapter, groups 

need good leadership. The teacher who does not preplan runs the definite 
risk of falling into all the pitfalls inherent in laissez-faire leadership. 



THE RESOURCE UNIT IS PLANNED COOPERATIVELY 
A resource unit is usually worked out by a group of teachers in cobpera- 
tion with a curriculum coordinator; the general plan as well as specific 
parts of it may be used in a number of different teaching situations. Re- 
source units that are published usually have the following parts; (1) ^ 
title; (2) a relatively long introductory statement of facts and information 
related to the unit topic, such as The Bealth of a Notion or Planning in 
Democracij,^ (3) a statement of objectives or outcomes, (4) suggested 
problems and questions, (5) suggested activities, (6) evaluation pro- 
cedures, and (7) a bibliography of teaching aids— books, pamphlets, films, 
recordings, and community resources. 

Many suggestions arc made in relation to activities and instructional 
materials. Of these suggestions, the teacher selects and, if necessary, 
adapts those which may be useful in a specific situation. Resource units 
are helpful in planning class activities, in preparing a teaching-learning 

* The fint title is that of one of twen^-two lewurce units published jointly by the Na- 
Umd Council for the Social Studies and ibc National Association of SecondaiV School 
Filncipals. Tlie second is one of a series pablisbed by l!>c National Co uncil for Social Studies. 
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unil, and in securing a broader under- 
standing of the instructional techniques 
used by other teachers in the same gen- 
eral area. Working out resource units 
enables teachers to locate and solve com- 
mon teaching problems, secure concrete 
suggestions which may be put into prac- 
tice immediately, and draw up guides for 
instruction that are often more useful 
than those in printed curriculum guides. 

PLANNING THE TEACHING-LEARNING 
UNIT PROVIDES OVERALL DIRECTION 

Why 1, .O. ,1 .b, .«cb. OF LEARNING 

Ihore''"' A tcaching-leaming unit is organized 

i*a<b«p doM jh* pioflniog ind*p«rdMt|y? . tcacher foT a specific group of stu- 

(Wllminglan, Publle S«Koolt.) 3 ... 

dents. Usually the unit is completed be- 
fore actual teaching begins. Although it includes the parts listed above 
for the resource unit, the content outline, activities, use of textbooks and 
other materials, and evaluation procedures are formulated in the manner 
and sequence in which they will be used. 

Teacbing-leaming units vary widely as far as student participation in 
planning is concerned. Some teachers distribute copies of the unit to 
guide the students' work. In such cases the teacher definitely prepares the 
unit for student use. Dates upon wliich assignments are to be completed, 
selections to be read, tests to be given, and class discussion to be held, 
and also the sequence in which activities are to be completed are clearly 
specified. Provision may or may not be made for students to choose from 
various assignments or activities. Other teachers write the unit for their 
own use and incorporate in it provisions for the students to share m 
defining objectives, deciding content, planning activities, and devismg 
evaluation procedures. Allowing students to participate in planning does 
not mean that the teacher spends less time in planning; on the contrary, 
more time is usually required (Fig. 6.2). 

The teaching-learning units in the following discussion and those il- 
lustrated in the next two chapters allow students maximum participation 
in planning as soon as they are ready for it. As you analyze the following 
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outline, decide where definite provisions should be made for students to 
share in planning after instruction is under %vay. 

FRAAfEWORK FOR A TEACHING-LEAHNiNG UNIT 
I Introductory statement. 

A. State the age and grade level for which the unit is planned, 

B. Indicate the length of time needed for the unit 

C. Show briefly how this unit fits into the overall plan. 

11. Objectives stated as understandings, stdlls, and attitudes. 

A. Outline the specific understandings which students will develop. 

B. State the specific skiHs which students will acquire. 

C. Outline the specific attitudes which students will develop. 

Ilf. Content outline. 

A. Outline the major subject-matter content, or 

B. Outline the problems to be solved, or 

C. Outline a scries of projects to he completed. 

IV. Actunties In which students will engage. 

A. Initiatory activities. 

1. Outline a scries of activities which will get the students off to a 
successful beginning. Indicate the sequence of these activities on 
the basis of your ideas as to bow to initiate a good teaching-leam* 
ing situation. 

2. Indicate the time that will probably be required for initiating the 
unit. 

B. Developmental activities. 

1. Outline the activities in which ibe students will engage to develop 
understandings, skills, and attitudes. Indicate sequence in terms 
of the order in which you think these are learned. 

2. Estimate the time needed to carry out this phase. 

C. Culminating activities. 

1. Outline a summarizing activity or group of activities to which eadi 
student can coritribute, to which the ^vhole group wiJl direct its 
effort during the major portion of the learning period, which will 
best satisfy each student's need for approval from classmates and 
others, and which will promote good attitudes toward classmates, 
teacher, school 

2. Indicate the estimated length of time necessary for this phase, al- 
Io^ving for appropriate student participation. 

V. Materials and resources. 

A. I/)cate reading materials, aodio-Wnial materials and demonstration 

and experimentation materials wdiicb are needed to make the activities 

worth while. 
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B. Locate and outline facilities in the school (outside the classroom) and 
in the community which will be used. 

C. Devise procedures for bringing people from the community to the class- 
room and for taking the students into the community. 

D. When it is necessary for students to make contact with persons outside 
the classroom or to secure materials, outline the procedures you will 
use to facilitate these activities. 

VI. Evaluation procedures. 

A. Outline the procedures you will employ to determine where students 
are when the unit starts. 

B. Outline the methods you will use in assisting students to measure their 
own progress. 

C. Outline the procedures you will use to measure student growth in 
understandings, skills, and attitudes during the entire unit. 

In using this framework for planning units, you will have to adapt it, 
by varying the emphasis on the various parts to the learning proposed and 
the characteristics of tlte adolescents you are teaching. The following 
material from a workbook* correlated with a science textbook, organized 
by the present author imder the above six main headings, will help you 
visualize this imit outline: 

I. Introductory statement: 

A, Grade level; Seventh. 

B. Length of time; Ooe year; class meets one hour per day, five da)’s per 
week. 

II. Major objectives to be achieved: 

A. Understandings: The student understands better (1) the reasons for 
fingerprints, (2) blood types, (3) the effects of light, (4) rudiments 
of atomic energy, (5) changes which occur in his skin, (6) forest fires, 
(7) growth of trees, (8) behavior in relation to food in the body, (9) 
weather changes, (10) functioning of electric motors, (11) plant re- 
production, (12) growth of teeth, (13) functioning of railroad en- 
gines, (14) source, use, and conservation of water in the community. 
(15) kinds of rocks in the community. Students use facts and prin- 
ciples related to these objectives as tools in analyzing the cause and 
results of events, and in predicting and explaininn these results. 

B. Skills: The student: 

1. Uses scientific information to predict what will take place in the 
human body. 

a ^**^^*^» ^ Teacher's Manual fo Accompanu How and Who EsploraUons, 

Book VII, Syracuse; L. W. Singer Company. 1948, pp. 1-104. 
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2. Uses sdenUfic infonnalion to explain events in his home. 

3. Uses scientific infonnaUem to cxphiin events in his community. 

4. Uses Uicse steps in problem solv-ing-identifies problems, gathers 
mforoiation, analyzes it, synthesizes it, draws conclusions, and 
tests conclusions. 

5. Uses an index correctly. 

6. Obtaijis information from maps. 

7. Bends for specific information. 

8. Selects main ideas in a paragraph. 

0. Selects information from a table. 

10. Uses printed cues—italics, for example— when reading. 

11. Ilecords information accurately in graphic form, as in cliarts or 
diagrams. 

12. Uses safet)’ skills. 

13. Experiments as a source of information, 
m. Content outline: 

The content is implied in the undersUmdings and skills in the preced* 
ing section of this outline. 

ActiWtiw.' 

The sequence of fifteen units is exactly the same as that in the fifteen 
ob|ectlvcs under understandings. Each unit Kas a title similar to that used 
in tlte (indcrstandings, and the amount of time for each unit is suggested. 

The sequence of acti\'ities in each unit follows the six steps in prob- 
lem solving listed in Number 4 under skills: 

A. Initiatory activities; 

Student activities involving listening, reading, discussing, and ob- 
serving films and demonstrations arc nb'lized to identify problems, to 
secure an overview of the unit, and, with the teacher, to plan pro- 
cedures for sectiring information. Written exercises are used to achieve 
sJdll in identifying and stating problems and in planning procedures. 

B. Developmental activities: 

1. Such activities as reading the textbook and other materials, doing 
exercises in the Companion Book, listening, observing teacher 
demonstrations, securing data through experimentation, and gather- 
ing materials and information outside the classroom are used to 
establish understandings and discover applications. Skills in ana- 
lyzing and synthesizing information are developed by means of 
xvrjtten and oral exercises. 

2. Making graplw, charts, and maps, wrih'ng reports, and examining 
information presented tliis way are used for developing particular 
skills and understandings. 

C. Culminating activities: 
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1. Discussing, writing, listening, and experimenting are utilized to fix 
understandings and skills, to discover further applicaUons, and to 
test generalizations. 

V. Materials and resources in school and community: 

A. Material resources are organized under six general headings: 

1. Planning the science room. 

2. Planning and purchasing equipment 

3. Preparing home-made equipment. 

4. Using visual aids, including suggestions for films and slides. 

5. Providing practical references for students and teacher. 

6. Listing pages in the textbook and the Companion Book related to 
each unit. 

B. Community resources are outlined; representative examples include: 

1. Inviting to the classroom a policeman who is a fingerprint expert 
to explain how fingerprint identifications are made. 

2. Inviting to the classroom a nurse or a parent to explain the diet a 
diabetic child must have. 

3. Securing blood from a hospital for study in the classroom. 

4. Securing passports from those who have them for classroom exami- 
nation. 

VI. Evaluation procedures: 

A. The teacher records each students achievement of above listed ob- 
jectives by using an O for outstanding achievement, an S for satiS' 
factory achievement, an N il improvement is needed, and a V for 
unsatisfactory work. This evaluation is carried on continuously during 
the various activities. 

B. Students keep their own records of progress in the activities. 

C. Written exercises, including tests, are used to appraise increase in un- 
derstanding and skills. 

D. Data obtained in the above procedures may be used to evaluate stu- 
dents in relation to each other, and to assign marks when marking 
must be done on a comparative basis rather than on individual growth. 

The various parts of the teaching-learning unit are now presented in 
greater detail. 

INTRODUaORY STATEMENT 

The first step in planning a unit is to consider the interests and achieve- 
ment levels of the students. The teadier who has taught a class for some 
time usually can estimate these quite accurately (Fig. 6.3). Examination 
of cumulative records and discussions with experienced teachers help 
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the Iwpnning teaclier estimate interest and achievement levels of the 
group for wiiich (he unit is being organized. 

The length of time noccssarj- to complete a unit must be estimated be- 
cause most classes meet for a specified number of minutes each day, 



ffg, d.3, WFiy migfil tfift fvochcr r«qvir« timi (n pfenning a unit rhon a bcgi'nning 

I«a<h*f7 (Milwouli**, WlKontin, Public Scbooli) 


hours each week, and days each month. Learning activities must be com- 
pleted within these time limits. Flexibility may be provided by extending 
or shortening other units when teacliing. Elstimated time for completing 
a unit should be disregarded when this will facilitate learning. 

In order to assure continuity of learning, the teacher must decide how 
the unit fits into the overall plan. Units that are well planned and exe- 
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cuted flow smoothly from one to the next; each builds on the preceding 
one and leads to the following one. 


OBJEaiVES OF THE UNIT 

Objectives should be socially valid, neither too difficult nor too easy for 
the students, and stated in sufficiently concrete terms to serve as guides 
for evaluation. 

Social validity refers to the objectives from the standpoint of what 
society considers valuable and worth while. We can determine the social 
validity of objectives by examining the general goals of secondary educa- 
tion outlined in Chapter 1. If we accept these goals as valuable and worth 
while, our objectives must be expressed in terms of the first three words 
appearing in each: “All youth need . . Many high-school students have 
been eliminated because sufficient consideration has not been given to 
these words in formulating objectives and in actual teaching. 

It is difficult to predict accurately the degree of understanding and 
sJdll that students will achieve during a given time. Furthermore, students 
vary widely in ability and achievement. Therefore, no unit plans should 
fix average level of attainment because, if rigidly followed in practice, it 
will eliminate the slower learners and retard the more rapid ones. In- 
stead, objectives should be expressed in terms of the general level of per- 
formance anticipated, on the assumption that each student will progress 
to a higher level than he was on when the unit began. 

The objectives should be stated in a form that will serve as the basis of 
evaluation. If understandings, skills, and attitudes are expressed in terms 
of student behavior, for example, the teacher can ascertain whether a 
certain student is achieving this kind of behavior, and the degree of 
achievement (Fig. 6.4). For an objective to serve this function, it should 
begin with a verb, the student being understood as the subject of the verb. 

Sample objectives expressed as skills and attitudes and meeting all 
three criteria are now presented. One social slall to be developed in a 
unit on improving recreational facilities in the school and the community 
is; “The student works cooperatively with classmates." This objective 
needs further definition for evaluation purposes. What distinguishes the 
student who cooperates from the one who does not? 

1. Volunteers own ideas in his group. 

2. Listens attentively to others. 

3. Remains calm in discussions. 
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4. Is courteous. 

5. Secures information for his group. 

6. Completes group-appointed taslcs. 

7. Assumes responsibility for his o\vn 
contribution to tlie group. 

8. Assumes responsibility for getting 
the group's work completed. 

Although these eight objectives do not 
include all the behaviors of students who 
are learning to work cooperatively, they 
are sufficiently specific to provide a basis 
for teacher and students to evaluate prog- 
ress. 

How can a specific attitude be ex- 
pressed clearl)'? "Prefers good music” is 
an attitude to be developed in a class in 
vocal music. ^VlIat does the student do 
to develop a favorable attitude toward 



good music? 

1. Participates in singing good music. 

2. Memorizes words and melodies. 

3. Listens attentively to records in class. 

4. Criticizes records on basis of criteria for good music. 

5. Listens to broadcasts of good music. 

6. Attends concerts and recitals whenever possible. 

7. Reads biographies of composers. 

8. Buys good records. 

~ <n.o soda, groups as 

Wssssssmi 


ject fields. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 

Objectives which are clearly expressed indicate content. Understand- 
ings indicate the facts and information required; skills, the methodology. 
These two combined with attitudes may be adequate to indicate the 
content of a xmit but usually are not sufficiently specific to permit omitting 
this part of the unit plan. 

Content may be organized in terms of a topical outline of the subject 
matter, an outline of the developmental sequence of a skill, a statement 
of developmental problems, an outline of projects, or a combination of 
these. A content outline for a unit in United States history might be di- 
vided into major problems for study, vidth an outline of the subject mat- 
ter and a breakdown of the social skills to be developed by solving the 
problems, or it might follow a chronological arrangement. The particular 
way a content guide is organized depends upon the specific outcomes 
sought. The degree to which specifics should he incorporated in it de- 
pends largely upon the teachers mastery of the field. Generally, a brief 
statement of major emphases in the unit, with specifics covered in the 
daily planning, is effective. The content guide assures that major areas are 
not omitted and that minor aspects are not overemphasized. 

The present book is divided into four major units, the first of which 
is "Bases of Creative Secondary Education.” The chapter titles and the 
outline of each of the five chapters in this part constitute the major con- 
tent of the part. To illustrate content outlining, we present Chapter 2 in 
complete outline form; only the titles of the other chapters are given. 

Chapter 1. The Goal; Education of Value to Youth. 

Chapter 2. Adolescents Today: Their Nature and Needs. 

A. Personality emerges with maturation. 

B. Developmental needs of adolescents can be met. 

1. Understanding and accepting own physique. 

2. Developing satisfactory relationships with agemates. 

3. Establishing more mature relationships with adults. 

4. Achieving emotional maturity. 

5. Making progress toward economic independence. 

6. Achieving intellectual maturity. 

7. Developing a philosophy of life. 

C. htethods of studying adolescents can be improved. 

1. The sociogram. 

a. Administration of the sociogram. 
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1). Tabulating and diagraming, 
c. Interpreting sociomelric data. 

2. The observational case 5tudy. 

D. Adolescent behavior can be undentood better. 

1. Activity is directed toward need satisfaction. 

2. Adjustment problems arise when needs are not satisfied. 

3. Adolescents attempt to solve problems intelligently. 

4. All behavior results from cause-effect relationships. 

Chapter 3. Learning witli .Meaning and I\iipose. 

Chapter 4. Democratic Liring in the School. 

Chapter 5. Curriculum Patterns and Organization. 

UNIT AaivrriEs 

Activities in a unit are planned on the basis of the developmental se- 
quence in an initiatory, developmental, and culminating pattern. Unit 
activities are treated in more detail in Chapters 7 and 8. 

Initiator}' activities are planned and organized so that students: 

1. Focus attention on the teacher and Uie desired outcomes. 

2. Secure an overview of the unit. 

3. Discover values that they can gain. 

4. Feel the need to exert themselves in carrying out individual or 
group activities or both. 

5. Plan >vilh the teacher procedures for particular activities. 

6. Establish group and individual objectives. 

During this initial period (he teacher needs to learn to know each stu- 
dent as an individual; to study group characteristics, particularly interests, 
range in achievement, and different abilities; and to establish a good emo- 
tional atmosphere in the classroom. 

Developmental activities follow smoothly from the initiatory and are 
so organized that the students continue to be interested in their work; 
gain a clearer perspective of goals and of methods for achieving them; 
and develop understandings, skills, and attitudes while successfully com- 
pleting these activities. Tlie teacher provides appropriately for individual 
differences; thus each student attains his potential in relation to the unit. 
Except in the case of highly unusual groups, developmental activities 
should be designed to provide for a wide range in final achievement; 
they should not force mediocrity on the superior or eliminate the slow 
learners. 
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Fig. 6 5. Much planning nuiT ba done by both teacher end itudenli to insure tuecest of this learn- 
ing activity. (School District el Phiiadelphio.) 

Culminating activities are designed to help students summarize their 
experiences, find further ways to apply their new understandings and 
skills, acquire favorable attitudes, and discover new goals. The culmi- 
nating activity is usually planned wlien the unit is initiated, and the de- 
velopmental activities are planned so that the culminating activity will 
be successful for all the students. In other words, in teaching there is no 
sharp break between any two of these stages; one moves smoothly into 
the next. 

RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 

Four types of materials and resources were listed in tire framework 
for a teaching-learning unit: reading materials, audio-visual materials, 
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demonstration and experimentation materials, and schooJ-com/nunily re- 
sources including personnel. The materials and resources required are 
determined by the learning activities, because every land of learning 
activity necessitates particular materials and resources if it is to be made 
meaningful to the students. Sources of these should be explored in plan- 
ning the unit. Securing them before starting the teaching, and discussing 
%vitli the students how they can assist here is an important phase of unit 
planning (Fig. 6.5). Many learning actinties fail to succeed because the 
necessary materials are not available and school and community re- 
sources are not fully utilized. 

The teacher who limits unit activities to those possible with the ma- 
terials available in the classroom often overlooks some that are extremely 
worth while. Imagination and resourcefulness in supplementing class- 
room materials with those available in the school and the community pay 
good dividends. It is generally good to plan in advance class trips into the 
community’ or into other school areas suclr as the library. The teacher who 
secures the necessary materials in advance, has students assist in obtain- 
ing other materials, and plans in detail for the effective use of all ma- 
terials will be most successful in attaining his teacliing objectives. 

EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

Evaluation procedures measure the extent to which objectives are 
aclueved and the students derive value from the learning e.tperiences. 
Evaluation is concerned >vitb the following steps: (1) Objectives are 
formulated; (2) activities are organized to achieve these objectives; (3) 
materials and resources required to make the activities meaningful are 
secured; (4) student behaviors wliich indicate growtli in understandings, 
skills, and altitudes are identified; (5) instruments such as written tests, 
informal appraisal such as ratings based on observation and conferences, 
and student self-appraisal are utilized to obtain data concerning student 
g^o^vth; (6) these data are analyzed. This analysis enables the teacher 
to understand tlie strengths and weaknesses of individual students, tlie 
extent to wluch the objectives have been achieved, the degree to which 
the various activities were effective, and the e-xtent to which the group 
profited from them. 

Tlius, evaluation is an integral part of the teaching-learning process. In 
planning, evaluation begins with the teaclier’s attempt to identify and 
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express valid objectives. In teaching, it begins with h.s attempt to de- 
temine where students are at the present time. The primary purpose m 
evaluatiou thereafter is to facilitate learning. Evaluation of this type is 
sufficiently comprehensive to provide a basis for marking and reporting 
to parents; the latter may be on an Individual or a comparative basis, 
whichever the specific situation demands. A more detailed treatment ot 
evaluation procedures is presented in Chapter 9. 


DAILY PLANNING IMPLEMENTS THE UNIT 

After a teaching-learning unit has been organized, daily planning is 
still necessary, but it is now in proper focus. It is unnecessary to project 
a series of daily plans far into the future when a unit has already been 
planned. Instead, they are organized to fit into the unit; in fact, they are 
essential for carrying out the details of it. As sho%vn in the accompanying 
framework for a daily plan, the major purposes in daily planning arc to 
insure efficient handling of routine, to outline the days activities, to 
make sure that necessary materials are ready for use, and to indicate the 
approximate use of time. The unit itself contains estimates of the 
proximate length of time necessary for the various activities. Such esti- 
mates are purposefully flexible to avoid rigidity in timing that would cut 
short or prolong a particular activity. Daily planning enables activities to 
be adjusted to the students’ rates of learning and provides for the details 
necessary to achieve the objectives of the unit. 


HANDLING ROUTINE 

The particular methods of handling routine need careful attention in 
daily planning because many class periods begin with routine details. 
Most teachers are concerned with calling the roll for reporting attend- 
ance, adjusting such physical aspects of the classroom as light, ventila- 
tion, heat, and seating arrangement, securing needed materials from 
storage, and making announcements (Fig. 6.6). Two considerations are 
immediately apparent in connection with these routine details: (1) how 
time may be utilized most efficiently, and (2) how student participation 
in them may be made a worth-while learning experience. Both of these 
are important. When the teacher spends from three to ten minutes at the 
beginning of the period on routine details, adolescents do not sit quietly 
and do nothing; usually they talk with one another. The longer the period 
of inactivity, the louder and more restless they become. Many beginning 
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FRAMEWORK FOR A DAILY PLAN 

Class Date 

Major objectives for the day: 


Activities in progress or problems under investigation: 


Anticipated A H 'i • Teacher Student 

Use of Time ^ Participation Participation 


Routine 


Inidatoty 

activities 


Major 

activities 


Summanzing 

activities 


Planning for 
the next day 


Outline of materials induding subject-matter undetstandings and related skllU; 


Evaluation: 



teachers cannot capture the attention of the class dunng the en .re 
period because they have failed to plan carefully for routine details. 

Experienced teachers allocate routine duties to various members of the 
clas^using as many students as possible. When students know that the) 
are responsible for these duties, they come to the classroom before th 
bell rings so that materials and supplies wiU be ready and all other 
tails taken care of. This leaves the teacher free to greet the class pleas- 
antly and to set the tone of interaction for the students. 

GEHING STARTED . 

In daily planning, be specific in outlining the questions you wll ask 
the review of preceding activities you will give or the questions to elicit 
such review, the suggestions you will 
make, and the method for utilizing the 
chalkboard and other illustrative ma- 
terials and supplies. One frequent stu- 
dent criticism of secondary-school teach- 
ers is that their questions and suggestions 
^ are not readily understandable. In fram- 

' f your terminology as carefully as in writ- 

'”8 ® business letter. In getting off to a 
*' . good start, present an idea, question, ma- 

terial, or demonstration that attracts the 
attention of the entire class and at the 
same time initiates mental activity on the 
part of each student. 

A teacher can stimulate mental activity by calling attention to a promi- 
nent display or material; asking a ‘Tiow” or “why" question that cannot 
be answered in one or two words; putting major ideas on the chalkboard 
for the students’ consideration; reading a brief, very interesting report 
related to a class activity; or presenting a short, quick-moving summary 
of previous activities. 


'<k 




fig. 6 6. Why U doily planning «t- 
»«ntlol for handling ro«lin« matlais? 
(Monona Grevo, WiKoniin, High School.) 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES 

The methods utilized in directing major activities are aimed at assisting 
the students to establish clearer understandings, reach higher levels of 
skills, and attain desirable attitudes. 
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Flfl. A.7. lar,. gro-p. .«h o. ft-i.. «rW».. o» p^«.c. 1. por..c«l«H, Impo^nl. (W..t 

Allli, WlKonrfn, P«btl« StSeoli ) 

Outline the major activities to be undertaken by yoir and the class. Be 
specific in analyzing practice procedures ( Frg. 0. i ) . Whether the pracbce 
is highly speciL as® in typing, moderately specific as in prohlem solvmg, 
or generalLd as in group discussion, the follorvrng quest.ons wrll be 

helpful in deciding on methods: 

1 Do the students feel the need of this practice? 

2 Do Uiey have a general understanding of the whole process? 

3. ?s provbion made for detecting and eliminatmg errors and poor 

Do the methods, including length of the practice period, make al- 
can be used most efficiently for prac- 

tice? 
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6. ^Vhat student behaviors indicating fatigue or boredom will the 
teacher look for? 

SUMMARIZING AaiVlTIES AND PUNNING FOR THE NEXT DAY 
Summarizing activities and making plans for the next day become one 
when the daily plans are part of a cohesive unit. A summary for today 
should lead into what will be accomplished tomorrow. Each student needs 
to know what comes next, why it is to be done, and what he can do in 
preparation for it. For many years this has been called the assignment. 
Assignments as usually interpreted mean teacher-stated directions. Fur- 
thermore, because the assignment must be clear, specific, and easily 
understood, teachers are prone to give hasty assignments such as the fol- 
lowing; "Eacli of you do the odd-numbered problems in your text, pages 
67 to 68, and hand them in at the beginning of class tomorrow.” “To- 
morrow we will discuss civil service in our state, so read pages 138 to 150 
in your textbook, \vhioh outlines our system.” “Tomorrow we will review 
for the monthly test. Each of you bring to class twelve questions, two 
from each of the six chapters wc have now finished. Make these questions 
the kind that can be answered in one or two words.” 

Three generalizations to guide planning for subsequent days may be 
slated as follows; (1) When students share in planning their activities, 
they put forth greater effort in carrying out these plans. (2) The same 
assignment for all the class is usually loo difficult for tire poor students and 
too easy for the belter ones. (3) Eadi student needs to know what 
comes next and how it is to be done. Regardless of the additional time 
involved, careful consideration of the part both teacher and students %vill 
take in subsequent planning pays large dividends. 

MATERIA15 Ol/TIINB 

In all teaching fields, having materials and supplies avaOable and 
ready for use is an important part of daily planning. Many teacher demon- 
strations lose their effectiveness because at a crucial moment, when in* 
terest should be at its peak, some material is missing. Securing it diverts 
the students attention from the demonstration. Science teachers are 
generally agreed that every classroom demonstration should be done 
previously by the teacher and that the teacher’s comments during the 
demonstration should be carefully outlined. This holds for all other types 
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of demonstrations. Sound films, 
radio programs, and television 
hold our attention because of 
the great amount of skilled ef- 
fort that has been put into plan- 
ning the programs. 

Subject matter should abo be 
outlined. The outline should in- 
clude the important concepts 
and skills in the form and se- 
quence in which they will be 
studied by the students. That is, 
the ideas should be arranged in 
the order most meaningful to 
the pupils, and should be ex- 
pressed in carefully chosen 
terms that the students un- 
derstand. It is usually better, in 
selecting terminology, to have 
the poorer group of students in 
mind, so that everyone in the 
class will understand wliat is 



fig. 4-8. Mow <(»*» plonnli'B 
effect mrfoof Hath*' ottWty In iK* tlotif®#"? 
(KmbwcgK Pubtie Schealt.) 


being said. Whenever new , ^ j -vnie fTiP 

temis are a necessary part in developing understandings and skills. *e 
str, dents slronld have been given the opportunity to examine them be- 
fore the teacher uses them as part of the new subject matter. 


TIMING THE DAIIV PtAN 

When the daily plan is part of the larger nmt, greater J" 

When tire na y p r ^ parlicitlar period does not 

rising lime is possible, for Uie b lUtw i ^ 

halt the learning expirience, „( J, is extremely 

plete learning experrence "X^in activities, the harder this 

diffieull The experienced teachers find it extremely 

aspect of planning been . ^ ^ 

“^"st-tion, a fn'mmary of the days work, or prepara- 

Uon for the next day's acUvilies. 
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Turn back to the framework for a daily plan, and note that space is 
allotted for anticipated use of time. This is not intended to set inflexible 
time barriers but rather to indicate, in preplanning, how much of the 
period will be used by the teacher and how much by the students. In fill* 
ing in the proposed time, activity, and the teacher-student participation, 
add up the time you have allotted yourself for explaining, lecturing, 
reading, asking questions, or demonstrating and the time the students 
lead in various activities. For example, if you plan to lecture for forty 
minutes, put “lecture” in under teacher participation and “listen or 
“take notes” imder student participation. Do this for all the day’s ac- 
tivities, routine and otherwise, and be sure to include what the students 
do. It often happens that when experienced teachers check anticipated 
and actual use of time, they find that they were much more active over 
a longer period of the day than they had planned ( Fig. 6.8 ) . 

EVALUATION 

^Vhen planning a unit, a method whereby students can measure their 
own progress may have been outlined briefly. Tlie method is treated in 
detail in daily planning. The unit may include a multiple-choice test to 
appraise the acquisition of understandings. The daily planning is con- 
cerned with specific instructions for administering the test, including 
distributing copies of it, directions for answering questions, the extent to 
which students will be helped, the time allowed for completion after the 
first student finishes, method of scoring when students assist in it, and 
returning the tests and answer sheets. 

One frequently overlooked pliase of evaluation in daily planning is 
an analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the day’s teaching. Teach- 
ers often do this mentally but make no wilten comments. Tliis means 
that many effective teaching procedures are unrecorded and poor prac- 
tices are repeated. Keeping a log of daily evaluations is profitable for 
the beginning teacher. A loose-leaf notebook which contains daily lesson 
plans and provides space for making daily evaluations is excellent for 
this purpose. Such evaluations also provide a cumulative record of the 
progress of the unit. 

At this point you are probably w>ndering how you can plan for a 
semester, then for several units during a semester, and finally draw up a 
senes of daily plans. One approach is to set up your overall plan first; 
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then outline a unit or two before j-ou start to teach; and finally, or- 
ganize the lesson plans for the first day. Make subsequent unit and daily 
plans as you proceed. Tlie job is timc-consuming but extremely worth 
while. Once you Iiave planned a group of units, discovered student ac- 
tivities, and know the teaching procedures that are best for you, you 
will have time to supplement the units and experiment with new methods. 

SUMMARY 

Preplanning is necessary to guide both teacher and students in begin- 
ning learning activities and completing them successfully. In a teaching- 
learning unit, objectives are expressed as the understandings, skills, and 
attitudes to be acquired by the students. Sequential activities, calling for 
student and teacher participation, are outlined in a framework of initia- 
tory, developmental, and culminating activities. Tlie materials required 
for these activities are located, and plans are made for their use and for 
direction of student activities. Procedures are outlined for appraising the 
e.xtenl to winch the objectives are achieved. 

Daily planning incorporates the specific details required for the units. 
Its major purposes are to assure that the classroom is managed well, to 
outLne specific methods for the day’s activities, to insure that needed ma- 
terials are available and ready for use, and to utilize time efliciently. 


Questions and Activities 

1. What are the major characteristics of a resource unit? Organize siicii a 
unit in cooperation with one or two other persons. 

2. What are the main characteristics of a teaching-learning unit? Organize 
one related to your area of subject-matter interest. 

3. \Vhat class activities should students share in planning? ^Vhy? 

4. List the major understandings, skills, and attitudes which you have de- 
veloped thus far in studying this book. What actiWfics have jmi eng-iged 
in to achieve them? 

5. ^Vhat are the major purposes of initiatory, developmental, and culminal- 
iag activities? 

6. List the rnaterials and resources needed to make learning activities mean- 
ingful at a grade level related to your subject interest. 

7. How is evaluation related to teadiing? What are the m.ijor reasons for 
outlining evaluation procedures while planning a unit? 
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8. How does daily planning differ from planning a leaching-Ieaming unit? 

9. Draw up a lesson plan for the first day ymi meet a given class. 

10. Outline the procedures which you advotate for handling routine details. 

11. What hind of records of their day-to-day progress in conducting learning 
activities might teachers keep? 

12. Describe a teaching situation in which you think it is wise for the teacher 
to have no written plans, or a class you attended for which the instructor 
apparently did little or no planning. 
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I HAVE a large coil which, as you can see, is insulated wire, wound to- 
gether. I’m going to connect the two ends of the coil to this current- 
measuring instrument called a galvanometer. Here’s the friend weve 
already studied, a bar magnet. Watch what happens to the needle of the 
galvanometer when I push the north pole of the magnet inside the coil 
of wire. (Needle moves to the left.) Now watch when I pull the magnet 
out this way. (Needle moves to the right) Now Tm going to go through 
the same operations once more. Tell me, why did the galvanometer react 
the way it did?” 

Thus was begun a unit on electrical current in an eighth-grade general 
science class; this was the second unit on electricity. 

“Let’s take a look at the major piece of equipment in our classroom— 
a searing machine. I'm going to open it now. Gather round so that you 
can all see.” 

This was the introduction to a unit on sewing in a seventh-grade arts 
class required of both boys and girls. After the demonstration, the teacher 
led a class discussion and helped each student decide what garment he 
would make. (Boys usually chose a sport shirt; girls, a blouse or a cotton 
dress. ) 

“Today we want to start our study of the Hebrew people. You prob- 
ably know something about the Hebrew people from the Bible, your 
friends, and reading. We want to leam how these people influenced 
western civilization and what their present problems are in Israel. Let’s 
examine some scenes (displays large colored pictures) which show old- 
time and present Hebrew life. Afterwards we’ll decide the main ques- 
tions we \\’ant to answer.” 

These were the opening activities in a tenth-grade world history class, 
second xinit. 

“Bonjour, mes amies.” 

“Bonjour, mademoiselle.” 

“Comment allez-vous?” 
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‘Je vais tr^s bien, merci." 

“Quelle est la date aujourdTiui?” (Addressed to one student.) 

“0*651 aujourdliui lundi le vingt*cinq octobre." 

Tins is the usual manner of starting a beginning French class in tlie 
sixth week, noting the social amenities and conversing in Frencli. 


“Put your scratch paper away now. We need to get out some more 
letters and reports today.** 

This is an advanced office practice class for seniors, in which the stu- 
dents come to the classroom, obtain materials, prepare their tj'pewritcrs. 
warm up, and practice speed exercises until the teacher tells them to stop. 
He then outlines the day’s activities with die class. 


The above examples illustrate several useful principles for initiating 
unit and daily activities. The first of the five that follow is particularly 
well illustrated. 

1. Student attention is focused on the teacher and the proposed learn- 
ing outcomes. 

2. Individual and group goab are clarified. 

3. Procedures for subsequent activities are organized. 

4. The teacher becomes acquainted with the characteristics of the 

various students. i v t. j 

5. A favorable emotional atmosphere Is established. 

The second and third principles are most effective when cooperative 
student-teacher planning I used; the other three require positive teacher 

leadership. nrinciples arc given in the rest of the chap- 

English class in almost any senior high school g 
of the school lerm.‘ 

STUUENT ATTENTiON « FOCUSED ON THE TEACHER ANU 
THE PROPOSED ..tanlatcd revoaU 

Examining the process by » o,y„l,ed the greater is the likcli- 

that as more sensory perceptions arc mvo . gr 

' The avlhor 1. Indebled » Mta eGZ. 

Laboralory School of iho ^lon* »>e ColleSe 
the unit in tenth-grade Enguih- 

INinATINO UNIT *N0 DAItT ACTTVirlCS ITT 






a - 'i ri ' hood of attracting and holding the atten- 
]„\ ai i tion of the class (Fig. 7.1). Furthennore, 
SiS if attention is to be attracted in a definite 
direction by presenting certain stimuli, 
competing stimuli are eliminated. The 
physical arrangement of the classroom 
can be planned so that stimuli related to 
the work will be presented and compet- 

" The twenty-five students who enter 

Miss Nclson’s tenth-grade English class- 

and hstdifig Ih* ott.ntior. of Uudenh? Jjjjjg ggg ^ large bulletin 

(Chicago, lllinoii. Public Schoolt.) t J i. 

board containing well-displayed student- 
made cartoons, magazine clippings, and book covers under the caption. 
"Let’s Get Acquainted.” The well-groomed, friendly adult near the en- 
trance greets them pleasantly. A bell rings signifying that the class has 
begun. 

The students’ seats are arranged in a large circle; Miss Nelsons chair 
is part of the circle but is set back slightly to give her freedom in using 
the chalkboard and other materials. Her desk is in one comer. This circu- 
lar seating arrangement enables Miss Nelson to see each student; eac i 
student sees Miss Nelson and also every other student. When she or a 
student is talking, everyone in the circle can direct his attention to tlie 
speaker with the minimum amount of inconvenience; in fact, he cannot 
avoid it graciously. Moreover, Miss Nelson can see not only the move- 
ments of each student’s head but also their arm and leg movements. 
Tliese movements are likewise visible to everyone in the class. 

Tliis seating arrangement eliminates many competing stimuli which are 
present when seats are arranged in rows or the class sits around a table; 
it tends to put each student on liis best behavior; and it directs his atten- 
tion toward the teacher. \Vhatevcr the usual arrangement of seats in a 
particular room, for initiatory activities involving teacher-led discussion 
or demonstration it is wise to arrange them so that there is maximum 
opportunity for students to focus attention on the teacher and little op- 
portunity for them to become en^ossed in one another. 

What is the next step in providing further impetus for focusing atten- 
tion? 
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After each pupil has introduced himself and taken a seat. Miss Nelson 
says that in this class the students will learn to express their ideas more 
accurately both oraUy and in writing. She mentions a recording made by 
a previous class which told how they liad gone about their work and 
summarized what they had done during the semester. She asks the new 
class to listen to it, to see if the)’ recognize any of their friends. While 
the record is being played, the students realize that the other class 
svorked on problems and projects dealing svith making friends, improv- 
ing reading skills and using the library, holding small-group discussions, 
speaking individually, and writing. In the fesv minutes of the period that 
remain after the record is finished. Miss Nelson leads a class discussion 


about it. 

Many activities may be used to good advantage to locus attention on 
the teacher and on the proposed outcomes of instruction. Here are four 
which indicate the variety. 

In science classes, demonstrating an experiment winch makes use of 
materials in the students' environment captures their attention. For ex- 
ample, chemical and Gltration methods for purifying water may e 
deinonstratedi the breaking dorvn of water into its elements is aUo lascl- 

"tV;hr;an"otrskllls classes, having a classroom demonsha.lon 
bv four or^five student typists who have developed a relaUvcly high 
levi of sMI and good form gains and holds atjentlon. The teacher 

InroLu^rdrem Lely whife they are .,Ting to mk about their 

method': aud to point out f^nn»~ 

0-if ohjcJs .-nvolv^iug geom. 

to have fonuCT sti . j_,,„„sehold decorations involving geo- 

they were j„ Xebra, the teacher brought a balance and 

In introducing equat o of equations 

blocks to class to acqu 1 ,i,at equal numbers of 

MocriSded to or removed from both sides of the l«lancc to 
maintain equality. 
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Initiatory activities like these appeal to both vision and hearing, 
utilize materials and resources which are both concrete and familiar, are 
sufficiently simple, and are presented in such context that they are mean- 
ingful (Fig. 7.2). Their attention thus aroused, the students are ready to 
examine and define the objectives that will be pursued. 

INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP GOALS ARE CLARIFIED 
In preplanning, as was said earlier, the teacher identified and expressed 
the objectives that were socially valid and were suited to the develop- 
mental levels of the students. The statement of proposed objectives in- 
cluded the understandings, skills, and attitudes to be developed by the 
students and indicated the kinds of activities required. At this point in 
initiating a unit of work the teacher needs to examine his own objectives 
in relation to his students* goals. It is his responsibility to assist students 
to identify the learning goals tliey are already conscious of, and also 
others which they may not yet have become aware of. To set goals, the 
students must discover values whidli may accrue from the activities and 
be given an overview of the unit. 

\Vhat methods are successful in this phase of the task? One initiatory 
activity is teacher-led informal discussion based on a question put before 
the class. The results of such a discussion depend largely upon how much 
information the class already has about the imit, tlieir attitudes toward 


fij. 7.2. Many eUininti htra will Inlliol* mvoningfvl laornlng. (loi Angaltt, California, City 
af Education.) 



pre\-lous units in the same field, their past capcnences in discussing titeir 
ideas with teachers, and tlic emotional atmosphere aheady established 
in the classroom. Tiie informal nature of the discussion and tlie fact that 
every tnember of the class has an opportunity for expressing his ideas 
should lead to franh statements about goak, including those proposed 
by the teacher. 

Miss Nelson, seated in the circle with her students, introduced the sub- 
ject of go.lls at the second meeting of her class in this manner: "Yester- 
dtiy we heard a recording m.ade by some tenth-grade English students. 
These students described the interesting things tlicy did in this course 
the first semester and also told us how they had gone about their work. 


You recognized the voices of some of your friends. 

"In the few minutes left after the record ended, sve became better 
acquainted, and 1 was pleased to note that you had many questions about 
how these students started their work and how they could make such a 
good recording. I want to liegin our work today by giving you a probiem 
to solve. Every boy and girl in this school and in most others m the state 
takes English in the tenth grade. Wiry do you suppose Englnh is required 
in this grade? What is to be gained from Inking it?" 

Some of the students' suggestions follow: 


1. To leam to know my classmates. 

2, To learn how to make Wends. 

e. ?o m «.tot°i:ioariag angry or upset. 

7 To le.am to wite correctly. 

1: ?o g^t the English I need to go to the umvers.ty. 

0. To leam to read my textbooks belter. 

10. To leam to read fater ^ stenographer. 

S !:^ r s"5 xl^ittag®. need to bemme a railway e.erk 

Before the suggestions 

duced others for analyze these suggestions in more 

defa^r^LtCf goals.'^Miss Nelson herself grouped them into four 
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major categories: maWng and getting along tvith friends, reatog speak- 
ing and writing. She chose not to take advantage of this excellent opp 
tiSty to help students start to develop ability in systematizmg their 
study, because her preplan called for four units and she wanted to make 
sure that the objecUves were grouped according to this pattern so tha 
the major emphasis in each unit would be given to a specific area o un- 


derstandings and skills. 

After this analysis had been completed, she gave the class an assign- 
ment: “We now have on the board a list which includes all our sugges- 
tions. Each of you will please pick out those which you think are most 
important and write them on a piece of paper. Hand it in after you lave 
finished. I will return it tomorrow so that you may keep it in your note- 
book. We shall refer to your lists tomorrow when we decide more defa- 
nilely what we are going to do for the next few weeks. 

A second method for helping students clarify goals is to use written 
or oral anecdotes that show how people use understandings and skil s in 
their daily activities. After the anecdotes have been presented, the teacher 
must make sure that the students identify and accept the implied goa s 
as their o%vn. This may be done by means of an assignment, to be com- 
pleted outside the class, asking lire students to find out from friends an 
parents what they have gained from studying English. Tliese reports serve 
as the basis for a class discussion which may at first involve the entire 
class; later in the period smaller groups may be formed on the basis o 
interest or friendship. 

A third method of identifying goals is to construct and administer a 
questionnaire or check list, each Item of which concerns an objective 
of the unit. The following sample questionnaire items, for example, are to 
be marked “Often,” “Sometimes,” or “Never”: 


1. \Vhen you are explaining something to your classmates, do they understan 
what you are saying? 

2. Do you have difficulty in follomng %vritten directions? 

3. Do you like to go before your classmates and tell them about something 
interesting, such as a film you saw? 

4. Do you sit quietly and listen carefully, without interrupting, when a class- 
mate presents an idea you disagree with? 

5. Do you read newspapers, magazines, and books in the school library? 

6. Do the papers your teacher returns have many errors in spelling ana 
punctuation? 
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7. Do you use any library other than the one at school? 

8. Are you emban-assed because you can't find the "right” thing to say in class? 

9. Do you talk easily with your friends outside class? 

A ciieck list in which each student checks the items in which he thinks 
he needs most help may include: 

1. Reading more rapidly. 

2. Following Witten directions more accurately. 

3. Using the library to find information and interesting reading material. 

4. Writing papers more accurately. 

5. Making fewer errors in spelling. 

6. Using words to express ideas more clearly, 

7. Talking to the class. 

8. Discussing differences of opinion with classmates without getting angry. 

In another method, teacher-made or standardized diagnostic tests are 
used. The teacher makes sure that the students understand that their 
test scores will have no infiuence on their marks for the course. The test 
should be followed by a teacher-led discussion of the results so that the 
students will interpret them correctly. Test results may be used in direct- 
ing attention to the setting of realistic goals. So that every student will 
derive the maximum benefit from the test, a discussion of ideas and more 
specific outcomes is valuable. 

These methods of assisting students to identify and clarify goals are 
applicable in many teaching situations. When most of the students in 
a class are generally interested in school %vork and particularly interested 
in a certain course, these procedures usuaVy create interest in the few 
who do not take their work veiy seriously. 

TIus setting of goals at the beginning of a course or unit is not suf- 
ficiently specific to serve as the basis for student self-evaluation. This 
usually comes later, when work directed more definitely toward acliiev- 
ing the goals is under way. Moreover, goals are often not clear or reah'stic 
to some of the pupils early in a course. 

In classes where projects are tire major activities, as in home eco- 
nomics, shop, agriculture, and art, and in classes where skill is readily 
measured, as in tj-ping, shorthand, and to a lesser degree music, helping 
each student to establish realistic goab is easier tJian in some other 
courses (Fig, 7.3). Inabeginning^ing class, for example, an immediate 
goal is to learn the keyboard in six weeks, a less immediate goal is to type 
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Fig 7.3. Carloifl ortai ef Instrvdion 
ore fnort oppropriota than ethari lor tho 
tailing of Individuot end group goaf*. 
Whol affaal do alaarly aitabliihad goal* 
heva on tiudant aflort end conduct? (Top, 
Watt AUit. Wiicontin. Public School*; 
lower, Efia, Panni/lronio, Public School*.) 


twenty words per minute within four 
months, and a remote goal is to type 
forty-five words per minute at the end of 
the year— well enough to work as a typist 
during the summer vacation. To assist his 
students in formulating individual goals 
the teacher may type at various speeds, 
discuss other students’ progress at dif- 
ferent intervals, and have the class in- 
vestigate employers’ requirements for 
typists. 

As courses in English, social studies, 
mathematics, and foreign languages are 
frequently set up, formulating individual 
goals is difiicult for students. The most in- 
effective procedure is for the teacher to 
set the same goal for all his students by 
having them read a certain number of 
pages or solve a certain number of prob- 
lems. Another ineffective procedure is for 
the teacher to do all the evaluating and 
mark each student on the basis of com- 
parative achievement. Both of these pro- 
cedures are ineffective because the goals 
—reading a certain number of pages and 
working for a high mark— are too artificial 
for many students and hence are not ac- 
cepted, However, some students in al- 
most every class will accept either or both 
goals. Students of high ability whose par- 
ents consider going to college of great 
social value or whose parents reward 


their children for high marks, consistent 
effort, and good conduct are perfectly 
willing to read a certain number of pages and to work hard for good 
marks. However, most students will accept these goals when their 
teacher helps them to discover that doing so will enable them to solve 
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a larger problem, to complete a praject, to understand a process, to de- 
velop a skill, or to secure social approval. 


PROCEDURES FOR SUBSEQUENT ACTiViTIES ARE ORGANIZED 

The developmental and culminating activities outlined in preplanning 
must now be considered in relation to events taking place thus far in 
initiating the unit. The teachers major responsibility here is to help his 
students analyze these activities and work out procedures for completing 
them. 

Methods similar to those presented in connection with teacher-student 
consideration of goals may be used in planning activities cooperatively. It 
is at tllis stage in initiating a unit that definite plans are made for getting 
started and for completing the work. If the major goal is to develop skill 
in writing shorthand or playing a musical instmment. the teacher and 
students will spend relatively little time in discussing group activities. 
If the goal is to survey community resources in connection with the use of 
leisure time, a considerable amount of teacher-student planning is neces- 
sary to make the work meaningful and worth while. 

One method of planning procedures is to give the students a fairly 
complete outline of activities and procedures, with specific directions and 
specific times allotted for completing various parts. In presenting th s 
ouUine, the teacher explains how the unit is organized and dlset.ssM the 
procedures and activities contained in the outhne. After this, it is ad 
visable to give the students a chance to suggest procedures and activi- 
ties, If betL suggestions are made, they should be incor^rat.^ in he 
outline. It is imperative that the students examine the outline eamfulh 
so that they will biow how to proceed and will accep ‘I- 
guide. The carefully planned outline has the virtue of making t mgs »n 
Ltei however, some students xviU not accept the assignments in it as 

"’A‘se:“d method of planning aeUvities is to -te a 

then ask students for methods for solutions. Most of he ‘ ^ 

Youngs class in general science came from 

duaissing various problems 0^ 

wirrp|i;:t tin MsoI. by Wind, and efiects of temperature 
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variations. This led to a more general discussion of how climate affects 
our daily living. In directing the discussion, Mr. Young took his cues 
from the steps in scientific problem solving; 

1. What is the problem? Tliis involves such questions as: What do we 
mean by climate? How do amount of rainfall, direction of wind, and tem- 
perature affect what we do and how we live? 

2. What do we know about this problem already? 

3. What kinds of additional information do we need and where can we 
find it? Here Mr. Young suggested the use of textbook and reference ma- 
terials, experiments and demonstrations, newspaper reports, and weather 
bureau information. 

4. How can this information be recorded so that we can analyze it? 
Specific procedures for making charts, graphs, weather map, etc., were 
introduced at this point. 

5. ^Vhat types of conclusions are we looking for? This question led 
to discussion of the scope of the problem. Mr. Young considered it his 
responsibility to see that it included the effect of climate on farming, 
type of clothing and housing, cost of fuel, source of the water supply, 
recreation, and vitality. 

6. How can we test our conclusions? Mr. Young's students suggested 
that it would be necessary to compare our living conditions and climate 
with those of some other region. Tlw students who had lived in other 
parts of the country volunteered to get information about those regions. 

7. How can we apply our conclusions? Mr. Young led his students to 
find applications by asking the question: How can we control climate, 
or manage our living conditions to capitalize on the climate to a higher 
degree? 

A third method of planning activities is to outline the broad aspects 
either of a project in which the whole class participates or of a number 
of projects to be carried out by committees. On the third day of class. 
Miss Nelson introduced planning in this way: ‘Yesterday we discussed 
some of the things to be gained from studying English. We decided that 
since we were new at school, we should begin by studying how to make 
friends and get along better with people. Some of you were concerned 
about learning to know your classmates; four of the girls said they were 
mainly interested in learning how to refuse dates without offending tlie 
boys. Others wanted to know how to make introductions properly; two 
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students told me after class tliat thej' had trouble in getting a conversa- 
tion started when parents or teadiers were in the group. Two or three 
students said that they frequently get ijjto trouble at home about using 
the phone. Here we have a whole group of problems which deal with 
ability to say the right things well at the proper time. Otlier tenth-graden 
have many of these same problems, so we are going to do something 
about helping ourselves and others. 

“After class, I saw the principal and he invited us to present a pro- 
gram at the next assembly on October IJ-four weeks from now. How 
can we arrange a program tlrat will help other boys and girls get ac- 
quainted and learn to get along belter with one another?” 

Students volunteered ideas and Miss Nelson made recommendations. 
As a result, the class was divided into five committees on the basis of 
interest. 

The telephone committee decided to find out recommended pro- 
cedures for using a telephone and to list them. The cha/rman'of this com- 
mittee was to act as master of ceremonies for the assembly. 

The introductions committee was to find out proper procedures for 
making introductions, to dramatize tbeir findings, to greet all the students 
who came to tlie assembly, and to distribute a mimeographed sheet, “Tips 
for Making Friends,” at the assembly. 

The dating committee was to dramatize correct procedures in asking 
for a date, accepting an invitation, refusing graciously, and arranging 
finances and time witJi parents. This committees work was also to in- 
clude getting seats at a movie, exchanging dances, and acting properly 
when dating. 

Tlie conversation committee was to discover how to start a conversa- 
tion and to determine the characteristics of a good listener and a good 
conversation leader. Its findings were to be dramatized for tlie assembly, 
and recommended procedures presented in witten form. 

The cartoon committee was to show in cartoons some of the most im- 
portant problems being worked on by the other committees and to dis- 
play and discuss these cartoons In the assembly. 

Getting information was the first prSblem for all the groups, hfiss Nel- 
son pointed out chapters in the textbook which dealt with making friends, 
writing, and speaking, and also recommended books and articles in the 
library. After the committees were formed and had begun to make plans. 

Its 
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the whole class went to the library to find the appropriate reading ma- 


terials. 

When the students returned from the library. Miss Nelson found tha 
they were extremely noisy. She thereupon introduced a discussion m 
which she asked the students to make suggestions on how to act in com- 
mittee meetings, in the classroom, and elsewhere (Fig. 7.4). The sug- 
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gcslions were put on the clialkboard and each student copied the list. 
It was decided that each chaimnan would assume responsibility for his 
committee’s actions, and a short period was set aside for further discus- 
sion of this problem llie next week. 

In examining the teaching-learning situation thus far in Miss Nelson’s 
class, we find that the major emphasis is on making friends; however, 
the students are also going to develop skill in reading, speaking, witing, 
using the lihraiy, and conducting themselves in an orderly manner. Miss 
Nelson knew that beginning the course in this manner was a good way to 
lielp make students aware of their need for more formal study of written 
and oral expression, which will come in later units. Furtliermore, it ac- 
complished lier purpose— teaching English as a too] for speaking, listen- 
ing, writing, and living more effectively wnth one another. 

THE TEACHER BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE STUDENTS' CHARACTERISTICS 

"Before the homeroom period in the morning, during my shop classes, 
between classes, while eating lunch, during the activity period, and after 
school arc all excellent times to say a few words to several different in- 
dividuals or to concentrate on one or two. 

“As often as possible, I have my shop open after school so that inter- 
ested students can come in to work on their projects, thus giving roc a 
chance to counsel an individual pupil or to confer with groups. In this 
way I learn to kmow each student fairly well after a while, and also the 
boys svho gang together. In addition, the after-school work permits me to 
demonstrate shop operations that are too complicated for students with 
less tlian average ability.” 

“As a teacher with over ISO different junior-high school students, I 
rely heavily upon the liomeroom teacher’s observations, on written com- 
ments, and other information from each student's personal folder to be- 
come familiar with each student’s needs. Test records and class records 
are also lielpful here.” 

Tlie first teacher has small shop classes in multiple periods in a tech- 
nical high school in a large city. He becomes acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of his students quite early in tlie school year. 
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Tlie second teacher has other duties besides teaching five classes in a 
large junior high school. Like most teachers with many large classes he 
finds difficulty in becoming acquainted with his students early in the 
school year. Consequently he must rely more heavily on records. 

A combination of observing and talldng with students and using cumu- 
lative records is useful. In addition, good schools are increasingly liolding 
preschool workshops in whidi each teacher finds out which students he 
will have and also has cumulative records available. Some schools have 
these %vorkshops before the spring term ends. 

We now examine some particularly valuable methods of becoming 
familiar with both individual and group characteristics. 

USING CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

Most modem secondary schools have organized a system of cumu- 
lative records which gives teachers important information regarding the 
characteristics of all the students. These records enable a teacher to 
identify quickly the following students: (1) high and low achievers, on 
the basis of marks given by previous teacher, (2) high and low achievers 
on the basis of achievement test scores, (3) students with low and high 
IQ, (4) students whose marks are high or low in relation to tl^eir IQ 
score, (5) students with sensory defects or unusual physical character- 
istics, and (6) those with a record of poor attendance. Most classes have 
a few students who rank low in all these areas; others rank very high- 
One or two will have an auditory or visual defect, and some will have 
a poor attendance record. Students in all these groups should be given 
attention first. The high achievers need work that challenges their abili- 
ties; the low achievers in most classes need easier reading material and 
different types of activities. Auditory and visual defects are taken into 
consideration in assigning students to seats. Tlje teacher attempts to find 
the causes of poor attendance and makes a greater effort to interest such 
students in the school work. The remainder of the group, who are 
neither high nor low, who have a good attendance record and no ob- 
servable health or physical handicap, are usually given more intensive 
study later. 

Data from the cumulative record indicate past performance, which is 
of great importance in determining present readiness. Previous marks and 
test scores are quite reliable indicators of what may be anticipated in the 
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future. However, they should be supplemented by informal evaluations 
by the teacljer. 


EVALUATING SOCIAl-EMOTIONAL CONTROL 
Less tangible qualities such as social and emotional control and work 
habits are also important in coming to know students as individuals. 
Furthermore, cumulative records do not always provide complete infor- 
mation, because increasing numbers of students transfer from one school 
to another. 

One method for securing important information concerning students’ 
emotional and social control is to construct a rating scale containing key 
items, with space for anecdotal records. The behavior of the students 
during initiatory activities is noted and recorded. A mimeographed rating 
sheet for each student is sufficient. 

Here arc questions which may be used to rate emotional and social 
control and to identify significant behavior. You may wish to change some 
of the questions or to add others. 

SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL CONTROL 

X. How does the student respond when he seeks attention but does not re- 
ceive it? 

2. How docs he react when his classmates disagree with him? 

3. How well does he control his own behavior? 

4. How does the student read to his classmates? 

5. How do other students react to him? 

6. How much constructive control does he have over the others? 

7. How much constructive control does the teacher need to exert over him? 

It is while tjie students are at work that their behavior is appraised by 
the teacher; it is recorded either then or after class. With only slight 
modification, the questions may be used for the students themselves to 
do the rating. Fig. 7.5 sliows ratings of six students on questions 5 and 6.' 

EVALUATING WORK METHODS 

An infonnal appraisal to discov'cr students with ineffective work meth- 
ods may be made by observing student activities and answering these 
questions: 

1. Does he pay attention to suggestions stated by the teacher or the 
■ group? I 
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Fig. 7.S. Roting of iOeioUmo*ifl"ol cornrel of lix ttudonu during o tw>«t*k period, Tht top curve 
fhow* Jhe retponin fo (So quojtion, "How do other Mvdenh reoct to her?" The lower turre jhow* th* 
rerponsei to "Mow much con»tru<tlve conlrot doci the itvdeni ceerciie over ether ttvdenli?" 

2. Does he have the necessary materials ready? 

3. Does he start work immediately? 

4. How long does he concentrate on it? 

5. Does he complete the task, or start many things and leave several 
unfinished? 

6. Does he know how to attack the particular work? 

The purpose of this informal appraisal is to help students improve so 
that they will not lose interest in their work or get far behind their 
classmates (Fig. 7.6). The students who are socially or emotionally im- 
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mature frequently also have poor work habits, because they are more 
concerned with their immaturity than with classroom work. 

All the information tliat enables a teacher to know the student as an 
individual should be gathered in order to discover how instruction may 
be organized to be more valuable to him. Such information has often 
been gathered and analyzed and the student put into a certain categoiy, ' 
with notliing further being done to help 
him in any way. It is probably better not 
to spend time on securing information 
when no follow-through in work activi- 
ties or materials of instruction can be 
made on the basis of the findings. 

ASCERTAINING GROUP 
CHARACTERISTICS 

As was said in Chapter 2, the best way 
to discover the direction and intensity of 
feelings within a group-one whose mem- 
bers have had a chance to become ac- 
quainted svilh one another— is to ad- 7.d. ififsmoi oppwiioi Mrfj- 

^ »r 1 *^ It •imMioI for fi«l> 

minister a sociometric test. Such a test «)»« inwstien ob»ui itvdtAti* work 
readily identifles the leaders-students “’X 
who are chosen frequently by others; the 

cliques— students who choose one another but make no choices outside 
their own small ^oup; and isolates— students rarely or never chosen. 

Any teacher w'orking with a new' class should use alrcady-cstablfslied 
leaders to get the class moving in the desired direction; their cooperation 
is extremely important, for students follow their own leaders. When 
committees are organized and the teacher appoints the chairmen, the 
students he selects should he popular among their classmates. When 
students select their committee cliairmcn themselves, they usually select 
the established leaders. Tlie teacher may feel that it is unfair to focus 
attention on a few popular students in order to secure their cooperation, 
and over a long peric^ of time this procedure is ineffective because he 
wants none of the students to feel isolated. But when starting a unit of 
w'ork with students who are relatively unknown to litm hut who know 
one another well, the best method to insure tliat the whole class will go in 
tlie desired direction is to secure the leaders' coSperation. 
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What to do about cliques, whether to allow them to sit and work to- 
gether or to separate them, the teacher can decide only after he finds 
out what holds the members together. When tlie factors are undesirable 
—dressing peculiarly or lavishly, avoiding school work, resisting the 
teacher’s suggestions, or showing any antisocial behavior— two approaches 
are possible. The teacher may either keep the members of the clique to- 
gether and try to change their attitudes and behavior as a group, or place 
the individual members in different groups in the hope that their class- 
mates may influence them desirably. Which to do depends largely on the 
intensity of feeling among the members and the teacher’s ability to in- 
terest them in a class activity to the point that the activity secures more 
attention than a member of the clique does. Generally it is unwise to 
break up a closely knit clique before establishing desirable attitudes or 
interesting them in activities. 

Isolates need particular attention, especially when the isolation be- 
comes a barrier to learning. Mary, who is clrosen infrequently, sometimes 
never, does relatively well in chorus. Susan, who is aware that she is not 
accepted, becomes emotionally disturbed and achieves nowhere neat 
what she could do; she daydreams instead of singing or listening. Of the 
two, Susan needs help first. Whenever any learning situation has as its ob- 
jective assisting all the students to develop social skill in organizing and 
carrying out an activity cooperatively, all the isolates need special at- 
tention. As a rule, they can be brought into the group most easily if 
the teacher can discover some interest or skill of theirs that has prestige 
value to the other students. Thus, Susan is not liked because she seems 
unfriendly to everyone and is withdrawn from the class activities; but 
when the teacher discovers that she can sing quite well and asks her to 
sing a particular selection in class, the students may ask her to take part 
in an operetta. Frequently a shy but not rejected student is placed near 
another student who is very popular as a means of drawing him into 
the group. Eventually, however, some isolates must be lielped to remove 
the causes of their isolationj but when group prejudice is responsible, the 
group must be helped to overcome this prejudice. 

A FAVORABLE EMOTIONAL ATMOSPHERE IS ESTABLISHED 

Building desirable student attitudes toward learning requires that 
pleasant rather than unpleasant feelings accompany the learning activi- 
ties. Entiuisiasm, pleasantness, and freedom from disruptive tensions are 
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obviously more to be sought than anger, fear, boredom, and the like. 
Student attitude5 can be controlled to a higli degree. Personal character- 
istics of the teacher and the procedures he uses in helping the cbss formu- 
late standards of conduct largely determine the emotional atmosphere 
of the classroom (Fig. 7.7). We shall examine these two factors in rela- 
tion to the emotional atmosphere of the classroom. 
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TEACHING FERSONAllTY 

The personal charaetcrislios of the teacher, such as appearance, vital- 
ity, enUiusiasn., sodahility, use of English, attitude toward o hers, and 
the expression of his orvn emotions, are frequently grouped together 
under teaching personality. Three factors that innuence teaching fcr- 
sonality-enthusiasm, courtesy, and fear-will lie discussed and their im- 
portance during the initial phases of teaching will be bnefly indicated. 

Enthusiasm is contagious to about the same degree that depression is. 
Compare your reactions to an instructor who is very enthusiastic about 
teaching svith your reactions to one who is extremely hored or dissatis- 


fied wtb what he is doing. 

Enthusiasm for student affairs is as important as enthusiasm for the 
subject matter, especially in initiating a unit or course. Unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward the sometimes erratic but normal behavior of adolescent 
often give rise to anything but enthusiasm. The teacher who is bored 
with a particular teaching assignment will generate little interest in his 
students for it. Tlie teacher to whom a teaching assignment is a chal- 
lenge will find sUty hours of interesting work each week less destructive 
to his mental health than forty hours of drudgery. His own enthusiasm 
generates greater effort and increased enthusiasm in the class. 

Courtesy is often forgotten in the classroom, especially when the 
teacher has to deal with several large groups of students. When parents 
meet Miss Carr at a PTA meeting, they wonder why their daughter 
Julia does not like to attend this charming and gracious young woman s 
class. Julia says she likes shorthand, but Miss Carr makes her so angry 
that she caimot learn. Miss Carr often makes such statements as: Julia, 
you are a sloppy girl. Just look at this messy paper”; “If you concentrated 
more on shorthand and less on boys, you’d be a good student"; “Look at 
Mary' s work— it shows a neat personality.” Miss Carr also asks students 
to run errands for her and does not thank them, and she has them correct 


papers without giving them adequate instructions and then “bawls them 


out” because they make mistakes in scoring. 


Being courteous to students means holding to standards of gracious 
conduct. Using sarcasm, treating adolescents like small children, and 
criticizing them before the whole class are types of discourtesy which 
these young people resent. Such tactics breed anger, resentment, and 
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disrespect, which are damaging to a good classroom atmosphere. Con- 
versely, treating students graciously and courteously leads them to 
identify with and imitate the teacher. 

Sliowing any fear of a classroom situation tends to destroy an effective 
learning environment. Fretjuenlly teachers vent tlieir anger on students 
and threaten punishment to alleviate their own feelings of insecurity. 
The best way to overcome insecurity is to develop skill in meeting a situa- 
tion. Here are some ways a teacher with insecurity feelings can prepare to 
meet a new class: (1) Plan carefully what will be done. (2) Know the 
plan so well that reference to it is unnecessary in the classroom. (3) 
Stand still when making the opening presentation (preferably behind a 
desk if the teacher doesn’t kmow what to do with his Iiands). (4) Speak 
more slowly and enunciate words more clearly than usual. (5) Allot 
only a very short time to (he initial presentation. (6) Make assignments 
to the students clear and definite. (7) Have them start work quickly. 
Practicing in front of a mirror may prove helpful, as may recording an 
oral presentation. 

CLASSROOM COmROL 

As we have seen, adolescents seek the approval of both agemates and 
adults. Tliey attempt to satisfy their needs in socially approved ways and 
want to be independent of authoritarian adult control. In line with 
these tendencies, procedures are set up whereby they formulate their 
own standards of conduct and evaluate their actions in terms of these 
standards. Whole-class participation in formulating rules for behavior is 
effective because the group exercises a desirable influence over noncon- 
forming members. Most authorities, however, recommend that student 
groups, sucli as classroom committees and student government bodies, 
should not use punishment in enforcing rules. 

Because the method Miss Nelson used in initiating the unit on making 
friends illustrates how a plan may be begun, we shall review it. We 
recall that, after the students returned from the library, they were very 
noisy, ^^iss Nelson caDed the class’s attention to tlie noise and asked tJiem 
to make suggestions on how to act in committee meetings, in the class- 
room, in the library, and elsewhere. Then each student copied the sug- 
gested rules from the chalkboard. Each chairman was made responsible 
for his committee’s actions. At the end of the week, a short time was 
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Fig. 7.8. Whol cloHroom or homo oipcrionm prseodo »mot1.flfBwp be>io*iDr of *hi* tyP*'^ 
leuU, Miitouri, Public Scfiooli.) 

allotted to whole-class discussion, led by Miss Nelson. This procedure 
eliminated most of her “policing” duties. Because the students shared in 
setting up the standards, they tried to follow them; there was little re- 
sentment of authority, and no threats of punishment on the part of Miss 
Nelson. The emotional atmosphere of Uie class was relatively free of the 
tension that so often appears when students feel that teacher-made rules 
are arbitrary. 

One tecluiique for helping students feel the need of formulating and 
evaluating rules of conduct is to make a recording of their activities, 
usually without their knowing it and during a time in which they are 
boisterous and noisy. When Mr. James discovered that his students started 
work soon after the bell rang but were very noisy and talkative, he had 
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a student assistant operate a recorder in the rear of the classroom. In a few 
minutes he asked the students if tliey felt they were noisy. \Vhen this 
brought forth a loud chorus of “No," he played the recording. The class 
found it difficult to accept the record, but were ready to discuss pro- 
cedures for starting work. Subsequent records were made to measure 
their progress. 

Although procedures like these wall work in most classrooms, they may 
not be successful where the morale is very low throughout tlie entire 
school or where many students are not interested in the work or have 
already learned antisocial behavior. The teacher should attempt to help 
verj' unruly students to establish standards of behavior. 

The emotional climate of any classroom can be controlled to a high 
degree. Establishing a feeling of friendliness among students, of trust and 
respect for the teacher, and of mutual consideration on the part of both 
students and teacher is important in initiating purposeful activities 
(Fig. 7.8). How tJie students feel during the mjtial stages vitally affects 
what they do and how they behave the rest of the time they remain 
>vith the teacher. 

SUMMARr 

Leadership, enthusiasm, and control are required in initiating ptirpose- 
ful unit and daily activities. The teacher can gel off to a good start with 
a class when student attention is focused on the teacher and the proposed 
learning outcomes, when individual and group goals are formulated b)' 
the students, when procedures for subsequent activities are organized, 
when the teacher becomes acquainted with the characteristics of both 
individual students and the class as a whole, and when a favorable emo- 
tional atmosphere, conducive to learning, is established. 

A variety of methods and materials are useful in putting these prin- 
ciples into action, but tliey must be selected in terms of the desired out- 
comes, the maturity of the students, their previous experiences, and the 
teacher’s personality and competence. Tlie same teacher may need very 
different methods with two classes. A woman teacher of slight build and 
soft voice would undoubtedly use different methods than the woman of 
commanding stature and forceful voice. For all teachers, being en- 
thusiastic about the students and tlie subject matter, showing courtesy, 
feeling secure himself and toward the class, and quickly establishing 
standards of conduct pay rich dividends. 
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Questions and Activities 


1. List and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of having students sit 
in a circle or semicircle when a unit begins. Wiat major difncultics are en- 
countered in this arrangement in some classrooms? 

2. What are the values of using concrete materials and familiar activities in 
initiating a unit? 

3. Does a verbal or visual presentation, or one that combines both, attract 
attention more readily? Discuss the extent to which teachers vary in mak- 
ing verbal presentations effective, basing your remarks upon your experi- 
ences in high school and college. 

4. Set up the specific procedures related to securing and holding the atten- 
tion of a high-school class in your area of interest. Scaire or make the ma- 
terials required. 

5. Outline procedures for helping students define goals. 

6. How can a pretest, check list, or questionnaire be used to arouse interest 
and to help students understand the need for studying? 

7. What are the major difficulties in the student-teacher planning of activi- 
ties? What are its advantages and disadvantages? 

8. Discuss the relationship between group objectives and a culminating ac- 
tivity, 

9. Name and discuss factors which may prevent teachers from knowing their 
students as individuals. 

10. Outline procedures for discovering and dealing with leaders, cliques, and 
isolates early in the classroom situation. 

11. How and when should codes of student conduct be formulated? Should 
students be made responsible for administering punishments? 

12. Appraise the methods used by the tenth-grade English teacher described in 
this chapter. Discuss those that are applicable in many high-school situa- 
tions. 
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Once the students have set tentative goals and planned activities under 
enthusiastic, positive teacher leadership, continuing study and persistent 
effort are required to carry the activities to successful completion. In 
classes and units where the problem-solving method is used, the next 
steps are to gather and analyze information, set up hypotheses (some re- 
fer to this as the research phase in unit teaching), test these hypotheses, 
and then apply the results in a culminating activity. Where the primary 
goal is for the individual student to develop a skill, as in typing, playing 
a musical instrument, singing, painting, reading, writing, or speaking a 
foreign language, the gathering and analyzing of printed and oral infor- 
mation, as research is usually thought of, is not the major activity. Rather, 
meaningful practice becomes the chief daily activity. Thus, no one 
method of teaching can be used in all units for completing activities 
(Fig. 8.1), because implementing the developmental sequence in learn- 
ing (Chapter 3) and meeting the varying characteristics of youth (Chap- 
ter 2) require a variety of instructional methods, materials, and resources, 
and an appropriate amount of active student participation in goal setting. 

In this chapter are presented three relatively detailed examples of unit 
teaching, based on the problem-solving method and applied to tlie de- 
velopment of understandings, skills, and altitudes. Tlien follows a discus- 
sion on implementing the sequence in a core class. These illustrations 
bring out clearly the four major instructional principles involved in 
completing activities successfully, and also the principles related to in- 
sight, practice, attitudes, and transfer in meaningful learning discussed 
in Chapter 3. 

1. The developmental sequence in learning is implemented. 

2. Continuing high motivation is essential. 

3. Goal reorientation must be provided. 

4. The teacher’s plans are modified as necessary. 

THE DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUENCE IN LEARNtNG rs IMPLEMENTED 

The developmental sequence outlined in Chapter 2, briefly restated, 
includes (1) setting a goal; (2) directing attention and energy to^vard 
achicN'ing it; (3) using intelligent trial and error to find a new method 
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or to refine already existing methods of 
reaching the goal; (4) applying previous 
experience to the task and by differentia- 
tion and integration developing new or 
better understandings, skills, and alti- 
tudes; (5) trying out these new responses 
and, if they are confirmed, using them in 
other situations. In initiating the unit, 
the students do the first two steps them- 
selves; the teacher helps them plan the 
activities required for steps 3 and 4 which 
will culminate in an activity to confirm 
and apply the new learnings (step 5). 
This developmental sequence corresponds 
closely to the steps in problem solving: 
becoming aware of a problem and want- 
ing to solve it, gathering and analyzing 
information, formulating hypotheses, test- 
ing the hypotlieses, and applying the con- 

rig. 8.1. Why mwtf t«a<Kl"g b« » 

iMftiIng AdiTtliai of* »« b* wst^uli/lly <•«»- 
pl*»*d7 (Top, N*w York City Boo'd *« 
and fe»«r, Chicago, lllinoTi, Pvbt« School* 1 




elusions. Because of this close relationship between problem solving and 
the developmental sequence in learning, the author believes it wise, not 
only in unit teaching, but in daily teaching and in the teacher’s own 
learning, that a teacher attempt to implement the developmental se- 
quence with problem solving. 

The following units in a ninth-grade general science class, square 
dancing for students of varying ages, and tenth-grade music appreciation 
show the application of these principles and their possibilities in a core 
class. 


A UNIT !N GENERAL SCIENCE 

The unit in general science was organized around a central theme: 
“How can we conserve plant and animal life in this community?’ * The 
high school is located in an urban community of about 20,0(X) population 
near the Rocky Mountains; some of the students come from nearby farms. 
The class in ninth-grade general science consists of thirty students. The 
activities in the first week may be classified as initiatory, those in the 
ninth week as culminating, and those in the intervening weeks as de- 
velopmental. 

As you read the outline, consider how you would improve the activi- 
ties and teaching procedures or modify lliem to suit your own teaching 
situation. 


WEEK ONE 

Over\'iew; setting goals (becoming aware of and stating problems); recog- 
nizing the need for study. 

1. Discuss the theme of the unit and ib rebtion to the preceding unit— con- 
serving human resources in the community. Ask students to relate their o^vn 
experiences svith conservation. Write new words rebted to conservation on the 
chalkboard and examine them in the basic text. 

2. Show and discuss a film on conservation. Define the new terminology in 
the film and discuss problems it presents. 

3. Inrite a forest ranger to talk to the ebss about conservation practices in 
national forests and mountain parks. 

4. Help the students clarify and stale the specific problems by (a) assigning 
reading In the basic text, (b) discussing previous activities, and (c) discussing 
problems volunteered by the studenU on the basis of their owm experiences. 

5. Administer a test of concepts and generalizations to discover where indi- 
’ Mr. LfRoy Krfm. Science teacher at CtJorado State College of Education Laboratory 

School, suggested the specific activiUes and thdr sequence. 
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vidual students arc at present: gi™ a sodometric test to discover whom stu- 
dents svould la-e to svork with; have the students check the three problems in 
which they are most interested. 

WEEK TWO 

Delimiting the scope of the problem and making preliminary plans for the 
culminating activity. 

1. Discuss the major plant and animal resources in the area. Refer students 
to the basic textbook, supplementary references, and special books in the li- 
brary for information concerning the v-alue of plant and animal life. Use spe- 
cific questions to relate this to the previous discussion and to the original 
statement of problems. Ask students to bring in other information on the sub- 
ject, especially pictures, graphs, and charts, which are suitable for the study 
display. 

2. Discuss materials the students bring in. Organize the class into four 
committees: conservation of city parks; conservation on the farm; conservation 
in the residential and industrial areas of the dt)*; and conservation in moun- 
tain parks and forests, .^^ake each committee responsible for the study dis- 
play in the following weeks. 

3. Hold a general class discussion of the procedures in organizing com- 
mlltces and the assigning of responsibility for work within committees. Super- 
vise committee meetings so that no wide departures from procedures take 
place. 

4. Discuss with the class the kind of informab'on needed, where it may be 
obtained, who should obtain it, how records about it will be kept, and how it 
will be presented. Have each committee take up the same problems in connec- 
tion with its particular area of interest. 

6. Discuss the culminating actMty—a demonstration of conservation prac- 
tices by means of posters, graphs, charts, pictures, and models of water con- 
servation plants. The demonstration Is to be given at a PTA meeting seven 
weeks hence, but the posters and models will be on display during the entire 
week. 

WEEK THREE 

Gathering information and making a preliminary analysis of it. 

1. Give the entire class reading assignments in the basic text and in sup- 
plementary reference sources; give help as needed in interpreting charts, 
graphs, etc. Allot part of the class period for individual reading. 

2. Discuss library assignments. Outline and demonstrate definite pro- 
cedures to help students locate specific kinds of information, take notes, make 
a bibliography, and behave in the library. 

3. Discuss procedures for recording additional information obtained from 
the library and for discussing it in committees. 
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4. Plan a Beld rtp to the su.ou.ding rural area. OutUne spedBc types of 

information to he obtained. drv tarmine, strip cropping, 

5. Mahe the field trip; note irrigated ‘nSloial windbreahs. 

crop rotation, natural windbreaks such as ^ insect control and the like, 
sud. as fences, grazing practices, animal feeding, insect control, 

WEEKS FOUR AND FIVE 

Gathering information, analyzing it, and making definite plans for the culm 

C— P'- T"' 

nark examining various home and industrial landscaping arrang 

S: ;iSe^ld anangement of plants, irrigarion 

for beautification, recreational aspects, maintenance m parks. 

public property. Have the students continue them observation of homes, 

tories and city parks outside school hours. nmdels 

2. During *e fifth week, make final plans for preparing posters, 
charts, and graphs, including securing the necessary art matenals. 

WEEKS SIX AND SEVEN 

Gathering further Information, putHng major emphasis on 
mation, methods for committees to present their work to class, a p P 

° 1. Make a field trip to national forest, with the forest ranger “ 
natural storage of water, water diversion, reservoir systems, ‘‘’= “ . 
water for generating electridly; plant conseTOtion such as 8'“"? P'“ 
tree planting and lumbering, insect control, and fire control, and 
conservation practices. , 

2. Have the students put their exhibits in more definite form, and whi r 
are doing this, have them check the comprehensiveness and accurate ot 
understanding in both committee meetings and teacher-led discussion. 

WEEK EIGHT 

Synthesis and drawing of preliminary conclusions. j vidual 

1. Conduct whole-class discussion, committee discussion, and moi 
committee work on projects. 

2. Continue reading in the basic textbook. 


Appraisal and application. 

1. Use the first two days for committee reports. Arrange for the PTA dem 
stration to be made the third day. On the fourth day repeat the concepts e ^ 
and give a problems test to discover to what extent the students unders an 
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and apply their conclusions. On the fifth day, 
conduct a whole-class discussion of activities 
covered in the unit, including the demon- 
stration and the tests. Outline the relation- 
ship of this unit to the ne.xt one on conserv- 
ing mineral resources in both the community 
and the nation. 

Opportunity for implementing prob- 
lem-solving techniques was presented in 
both daily and weehly activities. The 
students’ experiences throughout the unit 
—their first-hand observation of conserva- 
tion practices in force or entirely lacking, 
the film they saw, the discussions tliey 
heard and took part in with their teacher 
and classmates, their reading in their 
textbook and in other sources, their con- 
tact ^vilh the ranger and other people in 
the community— all helped them formu- 
late concepts and generalizations related 
to the conservation of plant and animal 
life. Tlius, these concepts and generaliza- 
tions gained meaning in guiding the stu- 
dents in an important phase of their da 
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'annins the study display, makiug the posters, nrodels and paplu 
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A UNIT IN SQUARE DANCING 

In organizing developmental activities to promote learning of skills, 
the teacher’s major tasks are to know and to be able to demonstrate cor- 
rect form; to know the entire skill and the best sequence for presentation 
for students in various stages of acquiring it; and to organize the length 
and spacing of practice periods efficiently and meaningfully for the pupil- 
As instruction proceeds, the amount of practice increases to give the 
student greater accuracy, precision, and speed. Specific drills on part skills 
should be suited to individual learners. Assisting tlie student to identify 
his own errors and difficulties, to overcome them with help from his 
teacher, and to measure his progress is important in the developmental 
sequence. This sequence assumes that the student’s total reaction- 
physical, mental, and emotional— progressively changes as he organizes 
and reorganizes experiences at a higher level of skill to achieve a more 
satisfying performance. 

This square-dance unit was arranged for a mixed group of senior high- 
school students. The unit lasted seven weeks, and the class period was 
fifty minutes.* 


WEEK ONE 

1. Arrange for a group from an advanced physical education class to come 
to the gym to demonstrate form and precision. Have this group dance a rather 
elementary and then a more complicated square dance (two complete dances). 
Discuss their demonstration wlb the beginning dancers, noting the following 
briefiy: (a) floor pattern, (b) relation of music to dance, (c) dancers’ en- 
joyment of the activity. Ask the beginners to choose partners and form squares. 
Have them listen to a few phrases of music while you clap the beat. Instruct 
the students how to arrange for head, foot, and side couples, and for partners 
and comers. Demonstrate walking with the music; couples walk in a square 
(promenade). Demonstrate "swing svith partner" and “swing with comer." 
Have the students follow the caller in doing a combination of the above basic 
steps to music. 

2. Review the basic steps. Introduce "allemande left” and the "grand right 
and left." Practice without music. Give verbal cues such as “Left hand to cor- 
ner, right hand to partner." Teach the dance Take a Uttle Peek," using alle- 


* Specific practice wrangemenU in this nitit were proposed by Miss Doris Steffy, who 
has Uught square dancing to groups from the eleromtaiy to the adult level. 
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mande feff. grand right and left, and promenade as a “breaV” after each 
couple completes the square. Use verbal and physical cues for correct form as 
needed. Introduce and demonstrate “Birdie in the Cage.” 

3. IleWew the dances already learned. Instruct the dancers to listen closely 
to the caller so they will do what he asks. Use all the dance combinations the 
students have learned and have one couple do “Take a Little Peek,” and a 
second couple do “Birdie in tlie Cage.” When enjoyment is at its height, men- 
tion the culminating acti\-ity-a demonstration of square dancing to be given 
during the intermission at a school dance six wedcs from now. Suggest that the 
dancers plan for the committees they will need. 

4. Practice the simple routines learned. Introduce "Duck for the 0)'ster," 
using the break learned in an earlier lesson. Teach "Old Arkansaw,” a combi- 
nation of the patterns already familiar to the dancers. 

IVEEK TWO 

1. Bevi'ew the dances that you taught last week. Demonstrate the elbow 
s\ring and the balance svitli partner. Give the students an opportunity to 
practice. Teach “Split the Ring,” using the abos-e rivo patterns. Have the en- 
tire class practice a short period to achies"e form and mastery of the steps. 
Devote the remainder of period to organizing (he class into committees for 
the culminating actirity. 

2. Begin the daily activity from now on with the routines already learned. 
Have two couples (whom you’ve instructed previously) demonstrate the "do* 
si-do" while you describe this particular pattern verbally. Have two couples 
practice together, and rivo other couples walk through the pattern. Have tlie 
students who demonstrated the do-si-do assist the couples who are learning. 
Use the do-si-do as a break in a dance that the class knows. Demonstrate steps 
in the Texas Star" that are not familiar, practice them, and then proceed to 
the whole dance. 

3. On Friday, have the skilled group from the advanced physical education 
class demonstrate the circle dance; with them assisting, leach this dance to the 
beginners. 

WEEK THREE 

1. Begin with the circle dance. Review the dances most recently learned. 
Heview the do-si-do svith the entire group, having them walk it through. Use 
this step immediately in a dance with music. Use the nst o[ the period for 
committee reports and general discussion of the culminating activity. 

2. Review circle dances. Begin a new dance. "Rye Waltz." Practice the svaltz 
step. Find out which students are interested in caffing some of the dances they 
already know and which ones want to spend ertra time learning new dances. 
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3. Heview aU dances; diagnose e-s ^ 

n^e . woe. on .he cuM- 

sperse practice periods with committee meetings. 

WEEK FOUR 

1. Have the students continue the dances caSers an 

and “mixers’' so they will dance with many ‘ wallers and dancers 

opportunity to call new dances. Give helpful sugg fonn 

as needed. Spend ^ for a class discussion of 

both in dances reviewed and in the new ones, 
choices of dances for the demonstration. 

WEEK FIVE 

1. Follow the same general plan as in week 

square dances, and *^^“rLeL so ftey irfl develop 

demonstration. Give the callers opportunity * J (oOT £« 

conBdence and poise for the demonstration. Have each square pert 
the remainder of the period. 

WEEK SIX 

1 Continue practice for precision and better form. By this 
dent should be enjoying himseU fully while dancing. The demonstral 
be given at the school dance on this Friday evening. 

WEEK SEVEN 

1. Discuss with the whole class the activities of the preceding P^' 

ticularly the demonstration. Have each committee-costume, props, a 
ceneral organization committee-meet and make recommendations o 
their work might have been improved. Continue square dancing the r p 
of week and then introduce social dancing, the next unit. 

In this sequence of activities, active practice held a central 
Planning the culminating activity served several purposes, chief of w * 
were to provide rest periods during practice, to establish an imme i 
goal on which intensive practice could be focused, to acquire un e 
standings and social skills not directly related to dancing, and to aeve op 
desirable altitudes toward dancing as a means of securing attention a 
approval from agemates (Fig. 8.3). 
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cation.) 


A UNIT JN MUSIC APPRECIATION (ATTITUDES) 

We said previously that an attitude is a learned, emotionally toned 
predisposition to react in a characteristic way, favorable or unfavorable, 
toward an object, a person, or a group. Because attitudes are learned and 
not inherited and because they are of great significance in determining 
a student’s conduct in many situations and his responses in a given 
learning situation, the teacher is concerned 'vilh the kind and intensity 
of attitudes which develop in the classroom (Fig. 8.4). 

The vividness and intensity of feeling accompanying a particular situa- 
tion are significant in the development of altitudes. Thus, a boy who has 
enjoyed speaking before the class throughout his earlier school years 
develops an extremely negative attitude toward it when his voice fails at 
a crucial point in the junior play. Similarly, the girl who has always 
liked to sing before a class dei’elops a negative altitude toward it if, in 
her first appearance before a large group, she forgets the words and the 
audience snickers. So it is with many attitudes, A pleasant and moderately 
intense feeling is likely to clinch a particufar desirable aftitudej very 
intense, unpleasant feelings are likely to create unfavorable attitudes 
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which persist even through an extended program of attempted readjust- 
ment. 

Because feelings are important in attitude formation, the total sensory 
aspects of experiences must be considered in attempting to create a par- 
ticular attitude. The teacher who wants to engender a preference for 
good music in his students should have them hear and see performances 
involving good music in a setting of beauty and richness. 

To summarize the foregoing, the following sequential generalizations 
are helpful in developing altitudes: 

1. Express the desired attitude in your own conduct and performance. 

2. Mahe the setting for the learning activities attractive to the students. 

3. Make the activities themselves enjoyable; avoid interruptions and 
other disruptive incidents. 

4. Appeal to as many sensory perceptions as possible. 

5. Keep the verbal analysis of activities and performance at a mini- 
mum. 

6. Conclude specific activities when enjoyment is at a relatively high 
pitch. 

Here is a six-week unit in music appreciation for a tenth-grade class in 
a senior high school. The students are not skilled performers. The major 
purpose of the unit is to develop a preference for good music and enjoy- 
ment in listening to it. The content, method, and sequence are subject to 
great variation with different groups.* 


WEEK ONE 

1. The room is decorated attractively, \vith chairs arranged in a semicircle 
facing a combination radio-phonograph. As the students enter, a recording 
made by the school chorus accompanied by the orchestra is playing softly. 
(Tills practice of having a record playing as the students enter the room is 
continued eveiy day. A record that the majority of the class like is played 
while they are collecting materials and leaving the room at the end of the 
period.) 

2. Discuss with the students the general objective of the unit— listening to 
different tspes of music for enjoyment. Have each student list in order the 
kinds he prefers, including titles, arrangements, and performers. 


^ ^ student leacber at Ceotge tVashingtoo High School in San Franci5«v 

CainomU, originated and executed the general plan. James Barrett. Supervisor of Mus'C 
high College in Hntchiason. Kansas, studied its apphcabiJify in other 
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Phn for student committees to Iteep the 

of musical events in the school, churches, thf ^ Have 

the entire class keep a program scrapbook. 

WEEK TWO 

1, Bring in records of background music of films. Ask the stedenls to identfiy 
the films to which the music belongs. Find out how they feel when they 
to the music now and when they heard it as piirt “f *'= 

• 2. ConHnue playing background film music and the record 

prefer. ( Much of the background music tor romance films is classical a 

T'hcU the student's attention on semiclassiral and classical music by show- 
ing colored slides with the recordings-the turbulent surf in the Pac , 
sweep of calm ocean, the snow-covered peaks of Sierras, fog ere p g ^ 
the Golden Gate, a busy hour on Market Street, a boy fof brief 

(These are likely also to spark the imagination and provide incentive 

^ 4. Present popular ballads ranging from straight dance 
phonic arrangements of the same selections. This makes possible “ 

Hon from popular to classical music. Many popular tunes are arrang , 
Ts^phLc music is. Many people leam to understand really complex 
music by studying complex arrangements of simple melodies. 

WEEK THREE 

1. Progress from symphonic arrangements of popular ballads to ^ 

rangemenls of semiclassics and classics, and from modem to early comp 
Introduce secular and sacred choral music. eSvnTter 

2 . Continue to play student preferences, but less frequently and tor 

^ 3. Select radio and television programs which Et into the general pattern of 

the class activity. , mlored 

4. Play brief selections of "mood" music, accompanying them witn w 

slides. Have the students discuss their mental pictures, but do not o 
emphasize this aspect. ^ j f r the 

5. Outline plans for the culminating activity-a "concert" penod to 

faculty each day during the sixth week. The students will select the ^ 

greet the faculty, introduce the records, and introduce visual materials in o 
program. 
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WEEK FOUR 

1. ConUnite with the above general pattern. Between selections, start giving 
brief facts about their composers and the period they lived in. Suggest refer- 
ence books in which t}je students may find out more about composers of their 
favorite selections. 


\VBEK nVE 

1. Continue the above pattern, but give more attention to allied subjects 
such as composers' lives and historical trends. Continue playing student-pre- 
ferret! records. These preferences are being listed by the students each week 
so that they and the teacher will be kept aware of changing preferences. 

WEEK SIX 

1. Continue as above. Play recordings of short arias, choruses, and overtures 
from opera. Give attention to allied subjects and introduce musical instruments, 
each one played by an expert. Use records to help students grasp the role of the 
particular instrument in the selection. 

2. Conduct the ''concert" periods for the faculty. 

8. Discuss these periods briefly each day. 

4. Have the students list their present preferences by spedfle title and ar- 
rangement and compare them with their original preferences. 

Tlie direction and sequence of activities hereafter depends upon the re- 
sults achieved during the first six weeks. Tlie students may show greater 
interest In composers, arrangements, and instruments in order to learn 
about clefs, the musical sti^, major and minor scales, and harmony. 
Some may want to learn to play an instniment, and most will want to 
spend some time singing. 

A CORE CLASS 

The preceding discussion was concerned with developmental activities 
organized on subject lines in one-hour periods for particular grades. The 
scope of the activities was somewiiat limited because of time, organiza- 
tion by subjects, and grade placement. In the junior or seruor liigh school 
where a core class is required for all students at each grade level and 
where other subjects are offered as electives, learning activities may cross 
subject lines, grade lines, and school boundary lines. Adaptations of the 
above tliree units will serve as illustrations. 
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Pla. tor slodenl comoriuees to leep the bulletin ^oard up to date wUh noUoer 

the entire class keep a program scrapbook. 

WEEK TWO 

1. Bring in records of badrground music of films. Ask the staden^ to identtty 
the films to which the music belongs. Find out how they fee s y 

to the music now and when they heard it as part “t the actual fita. 

• 2. Continue playing background film music and the record 

prefer. (Much of the background music for romance films is classical 

"^'T'Hdd the student’s attention on semiclassical and ‘"'““*“1 J f^t 

ing colored slides with the recordings-the tnrbnlenl sort m the Pa ific. a va 
sEp of calm ocean, the snow-covered peaks of Sierras, fog areepmg in over 
the Golden Gate, a busy hour on Market Street, a boy 
(These are likely also to spark the imagination and provide incentive 1 

Present popular ballads ranging from straight dance 
phonic arrangements of the same selections. This makes possible a good mn 
Hon from popular to classical music. Many popular 

as symphonic music is. Many people learn to understand really P 
music by studying complex arrangements of simple melodies. 

WEEK THREE 

1. Progress from symphonic arrangements of popular ballads to 

rangements of semiclassics and classics, and from modem to early comp 
Introduce secular and sacred choral music. ,l,nrter 

2. Continue to play student preferences, but less frequently and tor 

periods. , ffprn of 

3. Select radio and television programs which fit into the general pat 

the class activity. . 

4. Play brief selections of “mood” music, accompanying them wiin to 

slides. Have the students discuss their mental pictures, but do not o 
emphasize this aspect. ^ j f r the 

5. Outline plans for the culminating activity-a “concert" penod to 

faculty each day during the sixth week. The students svill select me ^ 

greet the faculty, introduce the records, and introduce visual materials m o 
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WEEK FOUR 

1. Continue with the above general pattern. Between selections, start giving 
brief facts about their composers and the period they lived in. Suggest refer- 
ence books in which the students may find out more about composers of their 
favorite selections. 


M'EEK FIVE 

1. Continue the alx)vo pattern, but give more attention to allied subjects 
such as composers' lives and historical trends. Continue playing student-pre- 
ferred records. These preferences are being listed by the students each week 
so that they and the teacher will be kept aware of changing preferences. 

WEEK SIX 

1. Continue as a!)Ove. Play recordings of short arias, choruses, and overtures 
from opera. Gi\'e attention to allied subjects and introduce musical instruments, 
each one played by an c-spert. Use records to help students grasp the role of the 
particufar instrument in (he selection. 

2. Conduct the “concert" periods for the family. 

8. Discuss these periods briefly each day. 

4 . Have the sttidents list their present preferences by specific title and ar- 
rangement and compare them with their original preferences. 

The direction and sequence of activities hereafter depends upon the re- 
sults achieved diu-ing the first six weeks. The students may show greater 
interest in composers, arrangemcDls, and instruments in order to learn 
about clefs, the musical staff, major and minor scales, and harmony. 
Some may want to learn to play an instnunent, and most will want to 
spend some time singing. 

A CORE CtASS 

Tlie preceding discussion was concenied with developmental activities 
organized on subject lines in one-hour periods for particular grades. The 
scope of the activities was sommvhal limited because of lime, organiza- 
tion by subjects, and grade placement. In the junior or senior high school 
where a core class is required for all students at each grade level and 
where other subjects are offered as electives, learning activities may cross 
subject lines, grade lines, and school boundary lines. Adaptations of the 
above three units will serve as illustratiODS. 
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Crossing Sub|ect llnei 

Suppose the unit on general science bad been set up for n nlntb-grat e 
core class tliat meets for half a day. Uc separate classes in general sc 
cnee, social studies, mathematics, and English have been integrand mlo 
this one core class, and it is required of everyone in the grade. TIic un- 
derstandings to be acquired now include some related to the geography 
of the region, the histor>- and economic life of tlic people and region, 
and various art media. Also, arithmetic problems involved in making tlic 
models, figuring the cost of maintaining and improving the parks, irriga- 
tion, fertilization, and the like may l)C used to develop mathcrnalica 
understandings and skills. Writing letters asking federal, stale, and loca 
conser\Mtion agencies for materials, siTiling reports of field trips, am 
wiling themes on any aspect of the problem may he included to im 
prove wiling skills and the use of English. Tlic literature of the region 
may he explored when the class is studying the historj’ of the pcop e. 
The activities involved in the field trips may be broadened to include 
interviewing various people in the community, Tliesc activities may then 
be reported back to the class, thus furthering oral communication 
skills. 

Tliis integration of activities requires careful and detailed planning by 
the teacher and students, broader understandings and skills than many 
teachers possess, and close cooperation among the teachers w’ho have 
the requisite abilities and can therefore contribute most to the students 
experiences. If this integration is efficient, it is entirely possible that the 
various separate-subject activities will be organized into more meaningful 
educative experiences by the students (Fig. 8.5). 

Crossing Grade lines 

The units in square dancing and music appreciation can be adapted 
for students from different grades. Suppose Ibat the required core class 
is supplemented with physical education that is required each day of 
every student. Two periods in a six-period day would be left for electives 
such as algebra, art, music, foreign language, commercial subjects, in- 
dustrial arts, and the like. Square dancing could well be one of tbe activi- 
ties in physical education, available to any students from any grade who 
choose it. This also applies to tlie unit In music appreciation. 
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Crossing School Boundary Lines 
The units described above in- 
cluded activities that took stu- 
dents out into the community 
and that brought people from 
the community to the school. 

Activities such as these present 
excellent possibilities for in- 
creasing motivation, assuring 
greater transfer from school 
learning to out-of-school hfe, 
establishing meaningfulness of rig sj. variMi ">*'•* *>* 

the learning, and creating a de- ^-”7, 

sirabic community attitude from «arnw> fi«id»r (T&i«d9. owe, pubik ScSmIO 
toward the school. 

In connection with the unit in music appreciation, for example, some 
adolescents like sacred music, especially choral singing and organ music, 
as well as popular dance tunes. Furthermore, many of them have heard 
such music in the beautiful settings provided by churches. Wien a com- 
munity has churches of various denominations-Prolestant, Catholic, 
TewUh, and otliers-there is usually a good opporl.inity or visiting them. 
Visits to the churches, planned by the teacher and the minister con- 
cemed and approved by the parents may be ° 

discovering what the music in the different churches is hke. I is entirely 
possible that such visits may enable both students and teacher o find 
some likeness among the various religions groups and to develop a feeling 
of beauty and respect for tlie spirit expressed in the music of each one. 

Although trips to churches may not be practicable m some communi- 
Uerthe underfying idea may be applied to a variety of developmental 

lating important aspects of tlie adolescents scnooi a 
community. 

CONTINUING HIGH MOTIVATION IS ESSCNIIAl , , 

I.' 1 ccxltnn! \'ouiii! people live largely in the 
Especially during ^ rfpidly. Teachers often 

present, and interest in particular acmnuo 
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arouse great interest at first but fail to give particular students sufficient 
attenUon when their interest and energy in classroom learning begin to 
svane. Some students use poor methods of working and concentraUng. 
They start out energetically with every intention of completing a given 
task; but as the work becomes more concentrated or strenuous, they give 



ftfl. 8.6. Why mutt (liflfi motiYotioB b* conM((«r*<f ihrovghewt unit teocfiJng? Whot 
tribut* to It? (Tbit and fig. 0.7, School Diittict of Pbilodolphio, Ponntylvenla.) 


up. If a teacher is to implement a developmental sequence, which meets 
individual differences and yet keeps the entire group moving in the de- 
sired direction, he must provide continuing high motivation (Fig* 8.6). 

Five of the more important previously established generalizations 
concerning motivation in learning should now be reviewed. The various 
units described in this and the two preceding chapters present specific 
examples of how these generalizations apply. 
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1. Learning activities that are related to a students motives consis- 
tently hold attention and direct energy. Three motives most important 
to adolescents that may be capitalized upon in the classroom are to ex- 
plore, to afBliate with and secure approval from agemates and adults, 
and to achieve. When interest begins to wane, interspersing the daily 
learning situations with such activities as reading, discussing, rvorking 
at the chalkboard, making models and charts, managing a study display, 
doing library research, going on field trips, experimenting in science, and 
the like satisfy the exploratory motive. 

Most students want to belong to a group and to receive approval for 
work well done. This motive may be capitalized upon in group projects, 
committee work, and the like. 

The need to achieve can be met only as the student progresses toward 
his goals. 

2. Knowledge of progress is essential to motivation. Helping students 
establish methods and techniques for measuring progress must always 
be considered in a learning situation. Keeping a record of reading rate, 
speed in tjping or shortliand, of new words learned, tape recordings of 
performance in speech or music, frequent analysis of themes or paint- 
ings, tests and examinations at intervals— these are a few of many effec- 
tive methods by which students can measure their progress. 

Completing a part, however small, of an activity keeps a students 
energy directed for a longer time toward its full completion. This sense 
of accomplislunent, which is closely related to measuring progress, em- 
phasizes the daily need for tlie teacher to consider the present as well as 
the future. Each of us recognizes its importance in his o>vn work. Unless 
we feel, each day, that we have completed somelhing that is part of a 
larger pattern, w'e lose interest in our daily activities. 

3. A feeling of success is imperative if interest and effort are to con- 
tinue. The total situation must be so organized that eacli student can 
experience at least some success. Any actixities so difficult that failure 
follows regardless of the pupil s effort to succeed can produce nothing 
eventually but lack of effort and waning interest. 

4. Concrete and symbolic rewards arc letter incentives for learning 
tlian punishment and reproof. Tlie teacher should praise freely, primarily 
to satisfy the adolescent’s need for adult approval. Concrete re^va^ds 
sliould be given only when neccssaiy to arouse interest in work. Criti* 
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cism should be constructive and objective, directed 
ance rather than toward the student. Helping an adolescent <1^" 'fj 
overcome any errors in conduct and perfomiance tends to I.eighten 
tprest in classroom activities. 

5. Learning activities hold the stndcnfs attention and 
consistently over a longer time the more they arc related to ■'« P 
interests. Obviously. Iherelorc. it is important for the “ “P, 

student relate these activities to his present interests and thus ident y 
new and wider interests. 


GOAL REORIENTATION IS PROVIDED 
In each unit in this chapter a goal in the form of a culmina^g actiut) 
was discussed-presenting a conservation exhibition for the PTA, giving 
a square-dance exhibition during the intermission at a school dance, ana 
conducting a “concert” period for the faculty. In other words, each group 
had as its goal reaching a certain level of performance and dcmonshating 
achievement at a given time. Each student in the group will participa 
in these activities as he wants to make the performance successful ano 
identifies his individual role in doing so. 

Realistic goal setting is learned and follows a developmental sequence; 
feeling a need in a particular context; vaguely seeing the relationship ^ 
tween the need, methods of work, and the final goal; devising methods 
for reaching the goal; and, as progress is made, perceiving more ^ 
both the goal and appropriate metliods for reaching it. Tlie goal itse 
is frequently modified while an individual is worJdng toward it. 

As learning continues, two procedures are effective in students goa re 
orientation. (1) The teacher evaluates the students performance, pr*^ 
ress, methods, and use of time in relation to his goal. Evaluation may e 
made in whole-class discussion, in committee meetings, in conferences 
with students, or in comments on written work. (2) Tlie teacher helps e 
student formulate criteria for evaluating his immediate performance m 
relation to lus goal. This can be done by having the student perio i- 
cally estimate his progress, having two students discuss their evaluations 
with each other, and having an evaluative interview with students as 
needed. If committees have been organized, the need for and frequent^ 
of individual interviews will be lessened, but not completely eliminate , 
because the committee members assume increasing responsibility for 
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the Success of the culminating activity and for helping one another de- 
termine what U necessary to make It a success. 

In some lUgh schools practically all the goals related to classroom 
learning are set by the teacher because of preference or curriculum 
prescriptions. \Vhen students have had little experience in setting their 
own goals, the teacher must start slowly in giving them this responsibil- 
ity; be should anticipate that a relatively long lime will be needed before 
tliey reach the point where tlicy can set reasonably realistic goals in 
relation to tlieir abilities. Generally, two t)'pes of students need con- 
siderable help in this respect. The Erst has high abilit)' but little aspira- 
tion; he is satisfied with a low level of performance and does not utilize 
his energ)’ for maximum achievement. Tlie second lias experienced many 
He sets ?ms gasJs tee high, too J<wv, sed very errstkeHy,- ite Bees 
not seem to profit from experiences in which he could change his goals 
or his methods. 

Goa! reorientation is a problem for the teacher, too. Frequently, in pre- 
planning and during actual teaching he sets a particular quantity of work, 
level of performance, or some other criterwwi that is to achieved on a 
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specific date. As the class continues and the anticipated progress is not 
made, the teacher’s goals need reorientation. This requires flexibility and 
a great deal of careful judgment on his part because the goals of the 
students are very dependent on the goals the teacher wants them to 
reach (Fig. 8.7). 

THE TEACHER'S PUNS ARE MODIFIED AS NECESSARY 

In preplanning a unit, as we have seen, the teacher estimates at what 
rate the learning activities will proceed, identifies objectives, outlines the 
major subject content, and plans, with tentative time limits for comple- 
tion, the initiatory, developmental, and culminating activities that will 
achieve the objectives. He decides on the materials and resources re- 
quired, and the approximate time at which they will be used. He pre- 
pares evaluation instruments and procedures and sets tentative dates for 
this phase. Each of these aspects of planning and executing plans requires 
a degree of flexibility, as will become apparent after brief examination of 
each one. 

MODIFYING OBJECTIVES 

In identifying and stating objectives, the teacher may include some 
which the class does not accept readily, or the students may propose some 
which are more appropriate to their specific interests and needs than 
those he suggested. It is usually true that the teacher knows more about 
socially valid objectives than the students do. As actual teaching gets 
under way, however, the following factors may cause the teacher to 
change certain objectives or to raise or lower the level of student 
achievement; 

1. Student ability and achievement in relation to the particular ob- 
jectives have been overestimated or underestimated. 

2. Individual differences among the students are so great that some 
of tlie class have already acquired some of the understandings and skills, 
whereas it becomes apparent that the less advanced students stand no 
chance of achieving them. 

3. The goals of the students are not in complete harmony with those 
staled by the teacher. 

Some authorities advocate that teachers do not preplan objectives but 
arrive at them in cooperation with the students when the unit begins. 
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This may be wise for teachers who are relaUvely unacquainted with their 
students, wiUi their schools objectives, and with the general objectives 
of education. But if tlie teacJier does not establish the direction instruc- 
tion is to take, a great deal of time will be lost because he is therefore 
unable to provide the necessary leadership in the cooperative process. 
Generally, students need positive leadership in goal setting. 

MODIFYING CONTENT 

As was made clear earlier, subject content is included in preplanning 
so that major facts, information, and related skills will receive due em- 
phasis, the content will be most meaningful for the students, and the 
teacher will be familiar with the subject-matter field. In the units on 
conservation and square dancing, it is probable that the teacher would 
need to depart little if at all from ll>e original organization of the con- 
tent. But in tlie music appreciation unit, he might need to make wide 
changes in the original organization. 

Never, under any conditions, should mastering a preplanned content 
in a certain time be demanded without consideration of the learning 
rate of the students. The material may have been “covered* by the 
teacher, but the students will not have learned it. It is equally important 
tliat student progress not be held up bccau^ the tcacJier follows tlie con- 
tent outline rigidly. 

MODIFYING AaiVITIES 

Learning activities— “what wc are going to do”— capture and hold stu- 
dent interest more than (he stated objectives and subject content. Stu- 
dents need to share more in the planning of activities than in any other 
phase of unit work. Tliey often propose e.tcellent activities that differ 
from those planned by the teacher. When these suggestions are accepted, 
time schedules may need to be modified. Tlie teacher always leads the 
planning. It is his responsibility to establish the suitability of student- 
proposed activities and to shorten or lengtlien the time limits within 
which particular activities must be completed. Far from violating any 
principle of democracy or of effecUve learning, this gives the students a 
feeling of greater security because th^ know the time limits for choosing 
and completing activities. Tliey do not resent sudi limits except as 
arbitrariness on the part of the teacher enters into them. 
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ADAPTING MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 
The material required vary from one aituaUon to another Materials 
gathered currently by the students are frequently as meaningful and edu- 
raUonal as those the teacher suggests. It is well to plan definite y 
using materials coUected by the students so that they wiU be brought 
class when they will be most valuable for the learning activity. 

A definite schedule should be followed in showing motion pictures, 
bringing people from the community to the school, taking students on 
field trips, or using equipment or supplies from an outside source. a 
film is ordered for showing on a given date, the class should be ready o 
see it on that date. Plans for bringing members of the commumty to the 
classroom or for taking students on field trips should not be suddenly 
changed. ILTien a teacher obtains microscopes from the science labora- 
tory, art materials from the art room, records and a player from the music 
room, or maps, charts, and graphs from a social studies class, he sho 
return them when he has promised to. When the use of materials an 
resources involves the time schedules of others, the teacher must hold 
to the schedules rigidly and make sure that class is ready for the efficient 
use of such materials. 


MODIFYING EVALUATION PROCEDURES 
The dates on which tests will be given, student conferences held, and 
students’ self-evaluation begun are usually determined in preplanning 
the imit. These, too, may be altered, depending on the reason for doing 
so and the rate at which class activities are completed. However, m 
ascertaining tlie changes in understandings, skills, and attitudes during 
a unit, the teacher must give tlie test onl)’ at the beginning and tlie en 
of the unit. In this case the schedule must be followed rigidly. 

Obviously, a preplanned achievement test should not be given on a 
certain dale or even at the end of a semester, when the class has had no 
opportunity to learn the subject matter being tested. 

The most important function of evaluation in secondary education- 
helping students develop efficient methods of self-appraisal— requires 
considerable flexibility on the part of the teacher because it is a leameo 
skill (Fig. 8.8). Students learn it, as they do other skills, at various rales 
of speed, and some need much more help than others. Hence it is difficult 
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to schedule it far in advance. But com- 
pleting learning activities successfully re- 
quires continuous self-appraisal by both 
students and teacher, a subject that is 
treated more fully in the next chapter. 

SUMMARY 

Learning activities are planned and ex- 
ecuted to help students acquire under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes related to 
goals. Student goals are most elBcient in 
directing energ\’ over a period of time 
when they are in the form of a project to 
be completed, a problem to be solved, a 
higher level of skill to be reached. Since 
adolescents vary in man)' respects— in matan’t)', c.ipac/tj’ for learning, 
methods of work, intensity of motivation, and achievement— activities 
which implement a developmental sequence in learning and at the same 
time take indiv'idual dilTerences into consideration-must necessarily pro- 
vide variety, utilize a wealth of materials and resources, be made vital by 
the Instructional metltods used, and allow for appropriate student par- 
ticipation in making and e.xecuting plans. 

Goal-reaching activities often start off witJi great enthusiasm, but In- 
terest in them soon wanes. Therefore, keeping student interest and work 
output at a high level, helping the stodojls set more realistic goals and 
outline mctliods for achieving them, and being flexible In following 
schedules are important in completing learning activities successfully. Tlic 
possibility for enriching lc.aming experiences for all sccondaiy’-school 
students is unlimited if the developmental sequence in learning is im- 
plemented In classroom practices. 


Questions and Activities 

1. List at Ic.-ist five major undorslandings in >’Our area of subjoct-matfer in- 
terest that students might gain over a given time. Outline the developmental 
activities you would use. \\7ut sldlls and attitudes should be deveJopi-*! 
simultaneously? 
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2. In which subject fields does tiie problem-solving method of teaching work 
well? In which does it not work so well? Why? 

3. Appraise the conservation unit in terms of the four main principles dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 

•}. Apply the sequence in the unit on square dancing to teaching typing, music, 
English composition, crafts, oral expression, how to operate a movie pro- 
jector, or some oUier skill. 

5. i\’hat are the major difficulties in teaching a core class for a period of two 
or three hours? What are the v'aliies? Can learning be completed more 
successfully in a core class or in a separate subject? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

6. On the basis of your owm learning experiences, discuss the importance of 
continuous high motivation. 
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To MANY teachers the process of evaluating and reporting is one of 
giving a series of exercises and tests, marking them, adding or averaging 
the marks, and entering them on a small card which is to be taken home 
to be signed by a parent, usually the mother. Tlie process is often quick, 
simple, and terminal. Research has shown us, however, that if evaluating 
and reporting pupil progress is to be effective, it must be a continuous, 
cooperative, and cumulative procedure.” * 

Evaluating progress in learning can be done well when it is based upon 
these principles: 

1. Evaluation procedures are related to objectives. 

2 . Efficient learning requires continuous evaluation. 

3. Teacher-student cooperation is essential. 

4. Evaluation focuses on the individual student. 

5. Value judgments are needed. 

6. Varied procedures and instruments are required. 

7. Evaluation provides necessary information for reporting progress. 

8. Dally evaluation facilitates progress in learning. 

Each of these principles has already been illustrated in the various units 
in the tliree preceding chapters, but not so extensively os have other 
characteristics of good teaching-learning situations. For this reason, many 
other examples ate given in the present chapter, 

EVALUATION PROCEDURES ARE RELATED TO OBJECTIVES 

Evaluation is concerned with appraising student progress toward ob- 
jectives which are aimed at higher levels of understandings, skills, and 
attitudes. In a well-organized program, botli school and teacher ob- 
jectives are in close harmony with student goals, although they may be 
stated quite differently. These objectives should guide the selection and 
use of evaluation procedures. 

Each teacher must decide the extent to which the learning activities 
will be directed toward achieving objectives based on a subject-matter 
area, as compared with more comprehensive objectives not directly r®' 

’ W. M. Rothney. What Rcfearch Saus to the Teacher: Evaluating and Reporting 
Pupil Progress, Washington: NationaJ Education Association, 1955, p. 3. 
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lated to subject matter. In a unit on labor in an American histor)’ class, 
tliree major objectives based on the subject area might be: The student 
understands the problems of labor in modem life, develops skill in 
analyzing them, and eslablislies an unbiased altitude lownrd them. More 
comprehensive objectives might be: The student understands how labor 
problems afFcct his own economic status, acquires social skills in adjust* 
ing to his classmates and the teacher, and has a friendly attitude fD^v’ard 
Ills classmates (Fig. 9.1). Because the school lias had to assume increas- 
ing responsibility for guiding not only the intellectual but also the physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and moral aspects of adolescence, its objectives 
should include more of these less tangible but highly important areas of 
growih, and evaluation procedures should appraise student progress 
toward them. 

EFFICIENT LEARNING REQUIRES CONTINUOUS EVALUATION 
Making progress toward goals is an crtremely powerful motivating i 

force in learning. For students to continue to show interest in an activity, j 

23S 
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they must have some knowledge of their 
progress so Uiat they will experience feel- 
ings of success. For the teacher to ascer- 
tain his students’ progress he must know 
where they were at the beginning of the 
activity, and also give them this informa- 
tion. He also needs to assist most student 
in measuring progress because of their 
lack of skill in it. Teacher-made tests may 
be helpful when the tests are carefully 
planned and the scores are clearly in 

tcrpreted to the class. Student-teacher 
conferences wherein students progress is 
examined are also useful, as are such procedures as keeping 
charts, making scrapbooks, keeping notebooks up to date, and makmg 
self-evaluations. Since learning proceeds more efficiently when sluden 
know where they are and evaluate their ow-n progress, evaluation must 
take this important characteristic of learning into account. 

TEACHIR-STUOENT COOPERATION IS ESSENTIAL 

Since the student is to ascertain his own progress in learning, he and 
the teacher must work together in identifying objectives, collecting an 
interpreting evidence, and using the evidence (Fig. 9.2). By the time 
students finish high school they are expected to set realistic goals an 
evaluate their progress toward these goals; accordingly the teacher pro- 
vides opportunities for exercising this important activity when he cao 
guide it intelligently. Furthermore, these opportunities broaden the basis 
on which the teacher evaluates because he thus observes the student s 
methods of self-appraisal. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility to determine the extent to which ^ 
students share in gathering, interpreting, and using evidence. Informa 
tion the teacher obtains from student diaries, from problem check lists, 
from interest blanks, and from intelligence, achievement, and socio- 
metric tests should be interpreted not to groups of students but rather 
to individual students. Depending on the particular student, it may he 
wise to withhold some of this information. But in areas directly related to 
learning progress, it seems desirable for the teacher to encourage his 
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students to share in all phases of evaluaUon so that lliey will discover their 
strengths and weaknesses and use such information for self-improve- 
ment. ^ 

EVAtOATfON FOCUSES ON THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 
A general goal of secondar)- education is to provide classroom activi- 
ties in which each student can make reasonable progress in line ^v^lh 
his capacities. As has been said, boys and 
girls mature physically and mentally at 
different rates, differences in earlier edu- 
cational experiences lead to wide dif- 
ferences in achievement, and academic 
and social abilities and the ability to ex- 
press oneself are not distributed equally 
among students. Unfortunately, in many 
areas of learning there are no accurate 
standards which identify the progress 
students with certain abilities should 
make in a given time. Tlierefore, com- 
parisons with classmates are sometimes 
necessary for this purpose. 

Progress made by individuals in rela- 
tion to their tested abilities may be ascer- 
tained by standardized achievement tests 

, .1 , . i» I r f»9. ra. Wfcot ftirorWBtfan b* 

when tire same test or an alternate form ^ •'•••• 

of it is repeated. In usinc standardized tnig(.t * (« onr rnatrifi? 

^ ^ f .f. ® . . .. , •pwiol B»tdT rtKfmond, VtrsWo, ri.W!« 

tests for this purpose, the objectives of 
instruction must be directed tovrard 

achieving the results that the test measures, and each individual's second 
score must be compared \vilh his first. This is also true of tcacher-made 
tests. 

Intelligence tests alone should not be relied upon to estimate how 
much progress a student should make during a given period of time. 
Tlie IQ is useful in appraising the performance expected from students 
in academic areas such as mathematics, English, and science, for tlicre Is 
a positive correlation between IQ and achievement. Tlie correlation is not 
close enough, however, to warrant the conc/usion that a student with an 
IQ of 100 will be average in these subjects. Furthermore, though IQ 
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scores tend to remain constant, any student’s IQ may vary by as much as 
30 points when two different ^oup tests are given him during the 
school year. Educational psychologists and experienced teachers alike 
hesitate to predict the achievement in algebra made by individual stu- 
dents with IQ’s in a narrow range— between 85 and 115 for example. 
From this it is clear that evaluation that is focused on the individual stu- 
dent must not be based on the premise that the IQ is an adequate indica- 
tion of achievement in most areas. Instead, his IQ must be supplemented 
by achievement test scores, observations of liim at work and in cocurric- 
ular activities, and conferences with him (Fig. 9.3). 

The means for ascertaining progress in developing skills and attitudes 
are even less reliable than in the case of achie\'ement in such subjects 
as mathematics and English. Therefore, appraisal of a student's progress 
toward the many objectives of a given unit must be based on the con- 
sideration that he is a growing individual whose capacities and talents 
are still unfolding. Simply comparing a student’s progress witli that of his 
classmates and then stopping often means failure to identify potenliali* 
ties and a poor learning situation for the class as a whole. 

VALUE iUOGMENTS ARE NEEDED 

Most of us are familiar with report cards on which deportment was 
marked in terms of letter grades or percentages. This w'as an attempt to 
measure and report on a quaUty that is not readily subject to objective 
measurement. The meaning of the mark depended on comparison ^vith 
other marks and was probably understood o^y by the teacher who gave 
it; it did not indicate the quality of the student’s behavior in a meaning- 
ful way. A student might receive a C because he was tardy, because be 
refused to obey the teacher, because he ran down the steps, or because 
he did not do his work carefully. The present tendency is to use descrip* 
tive comments in rating the less objective kinds of behavior. 

A teacher s work includes making value judgments concerning the oh* 
jectives of instruction, deciding reasonable goals for students, and ap- 
praising the adequacy of a given student’s performance, for example, in 
writing a theme, painting a picture (Fig. 9.4), or conducting himself 
well in the classroom. These are not readily measured with any kind of 
objective test; instead, value judgments are required. Judgments of this 
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kind are made every day by 
student and teacher and are im- 
portant in evaluating progress 
toward goals; this will be dis- 
cussed more fully in the last 
section of the chapter. 

VARIOUS PROCEDURES 
AND INSTRUMENTS 
ARE REQUIRED 

Evaluation of progress re- 
quires a variety of techniques 
and instruments. The major 
techniques include discovering 
where a student is at the be- 



fig >.4. Why «rs ob|«ctlva rotlngi end Kerei Uii 
epproprief* (h«n raiv* judgmtnlt in a litvolfen tueh 
01 Iha? (Chkogo, ItCnaii. Public SchoolO 


ginning of the activity; keeping records of his progress as the learning 
proceeds; appraising his abilities, interests, and plans; and devising meth- 
ods for accurate interpretation of data by both students and teacher. 

The best available instruments should be used. The data yielded by 
standardized tests of achievement, intelligence, aptitude, personality, and 
vocational interest are valuable in undentanding each student’s develop- 
mental pattern. Progress in learning that is directly related to course ob- 
jectives may be appraised by teacber-made tests. Informal evaluation 
procedures such as case studies, anecdotal records, sociometric tests, 
questionnaires, rating scales, check lists, student conferences, and case 
conferences which may include parents arc often used to appraise quali- 
ties and values. Teachers who make the best evaluations use some of the 


above techniques and instruments, but no teacher uses all of Ihero. De- 
tails concerning these procedures and instruments are now presented. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 

The choice of appropriate standardized tests and their proper use facili- 
tate evaluating student progress. A standardized achievement test given 
in algebra, for example, and then repeated, may be used to determine 
progress during a semester, one year, or two years. 
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Characteriitics ol Standardiied Tests 

The good standardized tests avaflable today have fo"; J 

charaeteristics. (1) The items have been carefulty selected so ttotW 
measure what the test is supposed to 

validity. Usually several experts have cooperated in budding 
have applied comprehensive experimental and statistica pro 
appraise its vahdity. Thus, the items in an arithmetic „ 

for junior high school have been selected on the basis of what is usually 
taught in this subject in Grades 7. 8. and 9 in various schools throughout 

The reliability of the test has also been established; that is, the ^“""8 
system is accurate. If the test were completely reliable and b™ = ' 

parable forms of it were given to thirty students who had no oppor y 
to improve their performance between the tests, each students sco 
the second test would he exactly the same as on the 6rst. Even * 
tests ate subject to some error in measurement; therefore, leliao y 
coefficients of 1.00 are relatively impossible. Many achievemen 
have reliability coefficients higher than .90, which means that an m - 
vidual's score on the test places him quite accurately in relation to o 

who also take the test. v j nrl- 

2. Another feature of standardized tests is that the method o ^ 
ministration is standardized. In other words, definite instructions are give 
for administering the test, including the exact words to be used m ms 
tions, the time allowed for completion, and the help the tester is pe 

milted to give students. j ir - for 

3. In standardized tests, the scoring has been standardized. Keys 

scoring and rules for deciding between correct and incorrect answers a 
provided. Thus, if two teachers scored the same set of forty tests, 
resulting scores would be identical. Some of the scoring keys are 
ingly ingenious devices that facilitate scoring both accurate y 
quickly. . j 

4. Interpretation of scores is cither completely or partially stan 
izcd. National norms have been established by means of which eac i m 
vidual’s score can be interpreted in terms of grade-placement equiva e 
age equivalent, percentile, or some other form of derived score. 
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Kind and Number of Standardized Tests 

A very comprehensive survey of published tests, most of tJiem stand- 
ardized, appears in successive editions of the Mental Measurements Year- 
book. In The Fourth Mcnfol Afeosurements Yearbook an attempt was 
made to list all commercially available lests-educational, ptychological, 
and vocational—that had been published in recent years. 

Achievement Batteries. Tests have been standardized to measure im- 
portant areas of school achievement, usually subject achievement. Tlie 
test batter)’ may be in a graded series for use at different grade levels 
through the adult, thus providing a continuous record of aeluevement. 
The follo\v/ng discussion will give you a better idea of an achievement 
battery; the test items are taken from an earlier edition of the Progressive 
Achievement Tests.^ 

The Advanced Battery, Form A, consists of five subtesis which are sub- 
divided as follows: Beading Vocabulary, Beading Comprehension, Mathe- 
matical Reasoning. Mathematical Fundamentals, and Language. 

As you read the following four items from the test battery, evaluate 
them from the standpoint of conciseness and clarity of expression, decide 
what each item measures, and classify each item according to type- 
multiple choice, recall, alternate choice, etc.: 


Directions: Underline the word which means the same or nearly the same as 
the first word, and write its number on the line to the n’ght. 

graph (1) motive (2) diagram (3) bucket {4) ^nthesis 

apparatus (1) filament (2) mechanism (3) quadrant 

(4) synchronism 

ministur (1) teacher (2) proctor (3) pastor (4) Interval 

plot (I) plan (2) plenty (3) farce (4) episode 

Directions; Draw a line under the largest mimber in each row and write it on 
the line to the right. 


2/3 5/8 3/4 4/9 
2 50% .42 1.19 


»£mcst W. Tiegs and tVi/l£s W. 

fomia Test Bureau. 1943 (t>ow the Cflh/om/a AeMeument Tettt). 
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Directions: Work these problems. Write the answer on the line to the right. 

A swimming tank is 15 ft. wide, 50 ft. long, and has an 
average depth of 5 ft, How many cubic ft. of water will 

it hold? 

A house valued at $8000 was insured for of its value. 

The rate of insurance was 24 cents per $100.00. What 
was the amount of the premium? 

Directions; Draw a line under the correct won! and write its number on the 
line to the right, 

('Isn't, “Aren’t) the baskets filled with flowers? 

(I approve of 'his, “him) going. • • 

The Progressive Achievement Tests are typical of many achievement 
batteries, "nie battery surveys achievement in the various subject fields 
taught in most schools- Norms are established for each subtest by which 
raw scores may he converted into derived scores and the subtest scores 
are plotted as a graph to yield a profile of achievement. Thus, level of 
achievement may be appraised on the basis of subtest scores. If further 
diagnosis of achievement is desired, test items related to specific parts 
of each subtesl are listed in the manual that accompanies the tests. 

Each achievement test has its special characteristics. In selecting e 
test battery, the teacher should consider wliat the test measures in rela* 
tion to the objectives of the school and course, and also such factors as the 
validity and reliability of the lest, the size of the sample population used 
in establishing norms, the time required for administration, ease of scor- 
ing, ease of converting raw score into derived score, and cost. When a 
school wants students to score high on a particular achievement battery, 
there is always a tendency to load the curriculum with classes and sub- 
ject matter directed toward that end. 

Character and Personalittj Tests. An interesting and widely used in- 
strument for appraising an individual student is the Problems Check List- 
It is one of many now available for measuring aspects of character and 
personality. 

Tlie Check List has forms for junior high school, high school, and col- 
lege. Tlie form for high school contains 330 problem statements in eleven 
general areas: (1) health and physical development; (2) finances, liv- 
L. Mooney, Problems Cheek List. Columbus: Ohio Slate University Press, 
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mg conditions, and emploj'menl; (3) social and recreational activities; 
(4) social-psychological relations; (5) personal-p5}'choIogicaI relations;' 
(6) courtship, sex, and marriage; (7) home and family; (8) morals and 
religion; {9) adjustment to school work; (10) the future: vocational and 
educational; and (11) curriculum and leaching. Tlie student responds to 
the 30 statements in each of these areas by checking those which he rec- 
ognizes are problems and then circling those wh/cli are most troublesome. 
\Vlien administered properly to a class, the Check List provides the 
teacher with a summary of the problems the students consider trouble- 
some, and also identifies the pupils who check many problems. Admin- 
istered to the whole school, it provides a survey of student problems. In 
individual counseling, it Ijelps both counselor and student locate specific 
problems for discussion. 

Intelligence or Academic Aptitude Tests. Intelligence tests may be 
administered individually or in groups. The Hevtsed Stonjord-Bmet Seale 
and the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale are the most widely used 
individual tests. Group tests are itsed in most liigh schools. Tliesc group 
tests are increasingly referred to as academic or scholastic aptitude 
tests, because they are useful mainly in predicting acliievement in aca* 
demic subjects. Representative of many group verbal tests ranging from 
kindergarten to adult levels are the Pinlner General Ability Tests.* 

Here is one item from each of the eight sublests in the Advanced Tests, 
Form A, 1938; the instructions given here differ slightly from those in 
the test booklets. 

VocabuJaiy; Select the word which means the same as the first: 

quiet- (1) spite (2) require (3) rid (4) silence (5) noisy 
Logical selection: Select the word most logically related to the first: 

A bird alwaj-s has or implies - (1) song (2) feathers (3) Bight 

(4) cage (5) summer 

Number sequence; Select the number winch follows next In sequence; 

9 12 15 18 21 24 - (3) 27 (b) 30 (c) 33 (d) 20 (c) 37 

Best answer: WTiich means nearly the same Bs "A stitch in time saves nine*? 


(1) A penny saved is a penny canjed. , . , 

‘ n«cWf Hntner. V. Cwm5ngh,nr. and Du^. FMnrr Cmrrcl Abll^ T«r 

VerM Serifs. Vonlw*, World Bool Company. IB35. 
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(2) One stitch is less expensive than nine stitches. 

/3) Great people save time. 

(41 Saving should take place only at a certain time. 

(5) An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

Classification: Identify the word which does not belong with the others: 


(1) banjo (2) bagpipe (3) guitar (4) mandolin (5) violin 
Opposites: Select the word which means the opposite of the first: 

diminish - (1) sWrmish (2) protract (3) deduct (4) Increase 

(5) reduce. 

Analogies: Select the word which establishes the same relationship with the 
third as that established in the first two: 

memory: recollection;: forgery; (1) gross (2) cruelty (3) selfish 
ness (4) negation (5) falsification 


Arithmetic reasoning: Select the correct answer: 

When I apply a weight of 1 pound to a pi^sure 
bubble. When I apply 2 pounds, it registers 4 bubbles, -^en PP 
pounds, it registers 16 bubbles. In all probability what will be the 
her of bubbles registered it I should apply 6 pounds? 


(a) 36 (b) 64 (c) 22 (d) 96 (e) 28. 

In connection with the items from the Pintner tests, consider two ques 
lions: (1) Do the Items measure intelligence? (2) What advantages ar 
there in using a series of tests which extends from the kindergarten to 


adult level? i. 

Achievement, Dlognortic, and Special Aptitude Tests. Many s a ^ 
ardized achievement tests are available for separate subjects an ^ roa 
fields instead of as part of a battery. Some of them are designed primari y 
to surN'cy the extent of achievement; others include diagnostic features^ 
All of them measure performance at the time of testing. Thus the 
is a measure of achievement but it may have value in diagnosis ^ 
prognosis. In other words, a general achievement test administere i 
the twelfth grade may serve as an excellent aptitude test for college en 

trance. cMf/?® 

Work-Study Skills, Test B of the Iowa Everij-Pupil Test of Basic S 


*11. F. Spitzer, ct ol., Iou4J Ecery-Pupll Test of Basic Skills, Boston: Houghton M'®‘" 
Company, 1041. 
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is an achievement test designed to mensnre sMl in map reading, and 
ability to use references, index, and dictionary, and to read graphs. eW 
and tables. o r > 

The map-reading test lias three sections. Ten different maps are used; 
tlley are quite similar to the hlact-and-white maps in school textbooks. 
Tlie factual information needed to answer the forty items in the test is 
provided. For example, the student examines a map and decides whether 
one, two, three, or four slates have more than 80 inches of rainfall an- 
nuall)'. 

The twenty mullfple'choice items in the use of references test require 
that the student know where to get specific information; no clues are 
given as in the map-reading test. Thus, tJie student from his own knowl- 
edge must decide which of tl>e fotir sources to consult to answer a spe- 
cific question such as the following: 

Where is Croatia? 

(1) An enc)'cIopedia (2) an atlas (3) fns/de Asia (4) f^aiional Geo- 
graphic Magazine 

The test on vsJng an Index presents a sample index. Each of twenty-two 
items on the test has one correct answer: 

On what page does a discussion of consumer problems begin? 

Tlje lest on using the dictionary presents sample dictionary items 
which supply the basic information for answering twenty-five multiple- 
choice items like the following: 

Which of the following Is correct? 

(1) Gilamonster (2) gilamonster (31 Gila monster (4) Gila-monster. 
The test on reading graphs, charts, and tables includes eight black- 
and-white figures wJiich, if correctly interpreted, enable the student to 
answer twenty-seven multiple-choice Items such as: 

In what year was most merchandise exported from tiie United States? 

(1) 1938 (2) 1933 (3) 1930 (4) 1929. 

J. Wa^Tie Wrightstone, reviewing the 1941 edition of this lest, had gen- 
eral commendation for it with two exceptions. He felt that the subtest 
scores were not sufEcientry reliable to serve m disposing indh'iduaJ 
pupil achievement, and tlaat the norms were not based on a sufficiently 
broad sample of the national population. In conclusion lie said: “Teach- 
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ers and supervisor, generally have accepted the Wo^-Study SMU Te^ 
as the moft significant contribution of the Iowa Every-Pupd Test 
Le^ m the rodem classroon. the newer worl^study ~m- 
ing a position of equality with the more established skills in g. 

arithmetic, and language arts. * discus- 

Several points should be mentioned before we conclude 
Sion of standardized tests. Tests in various areas were examined n some 
detail to illustrate the many that are available 
evidence. Tlie earher editions were quoted so that items i 
tions would not be widely publicized; the older items are as g™'' ^ “ 
purposes as those in the most recent editions. No attempt was mad o 
explore aU the standardized tests or to recommend any specific • 
Two opinions are pertinent at this time. (1) Carefully se ec e 
telligently used standardized tests provide useful data and are 


T ..., 9 . 1 . Kinds of Tests Used and Their Administration in Eaeh Grade 
(in Percentage) 


Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Tests 7 8 9 10 11 12 


Achievement 
Academic aptitude 
Aptitude tests other 
&an academic 
Interest inventories 
Personality inventories 


12.3 

13.2 

19.5 

16.7 

13.2 

25.2 

0.9 

12.9 

26.4 

0.1 

0.7 

36.0 

4.0 

4.9 

29.4 


17.0 

20.8 

16.9 

15.4 

13.8 

15.3 

20.8 

16.6 

22.5 

15.8 

12.2 

35.1 

18.4 

14.4 

29.0 


Un- 


classified 


0.2 

0.4 


Table 9.2. Kinds of Tests Used and the Schools Using Each Kind 


Tests 

Schools 

Number 

Percent 

Achievement 

492 

96.9 

Academic aptitude 

497 

97.8 

Aptitude tests other than academic 

271 

53.3 

Interest inventories 

433 

85.2 

Personality inventories 

244 

44.1 


•Oscar K. Buros (ed.). The Third itental Measurements Yearbool, New Brunswick 
Rutgers University Press, 1949, p. 571. 
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porlant part of any evaluation program. (2) One of the best means of 
improving ahihly in test construction is careful study of standardized 
tests, the accompanying manuals, and critical reviews of these tests. 

Tables 9.1 and 9.2 show the extent of the use of tests in California 
funfor high schools, senior high schools, and scliools that include Grades 
7-12.^ Table 9.1 shows tlie peak use of tests in Grade Q ^v/tli Grade 12 
next. Table 9.2 shows that academic aptitude or group intelligence tests 
lead, followed very closely by achievement tests. Tlie article suggests that 
more research is needed to set up a systematic testing program that will 
assure optimum use of all tests. 

TEACHER-MADE TESTS 

In constructing tests for classroom use, teachers are concerned with 
four general cliaracteristics of tests. (1 ) Purpose: What is to be appraised 
in terms of the objectives of instruction? (2) Validity: How can Uie test 
items be made to measure what they are supposed to? (3) Reliability: 
How should the test be constructed and scored so tliat it will measure ac' 
curaloly? (4) Usability: Is tlie test administered and scored easily, and 
can the results be readily interpreted? These criteria apply to both essay 
and objective tests. 


Eiioy T«n 

Essay tests may be used to appraise the student’s ability to express him- 
self clearly in written form, his ability to recall and organize relatively 
large amounts of material, and bis ability to evaluate critically. If all three 
purposes are to be achieved with one test item, mailang must fake all 
three factors into account. For example, the item “Evaluate the strengths 
and weaknesses of standardized tests” might be scored on the basis of 
how clearly the student expressed himself in written form, ho^v many 
facts he cited, and how critical his evaluation was. If only one mark were 
to be given for the entire a^s^ver, the teacher would have to decide how 
much weight to give each factor; this is difficult to do. It is perhaps wise 
to provide separate items for each factor, but tliis often destroys the use- 
fulness of the test. In other words, a lest with many short-answer items 


’ Carl A. Larson and ^VlJliam H. McCrwry, Telioe Programs and Practices in Cali- 
iornia Public Schools," California Journal of Secondary EdueotUm. November, iaw. 
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would make possible more reliable marking but would not measure part 
of what it was intended to measure. 

Clear Self-Expression. Ability to express oneself clearly in written 
form is important in classes in creative writing, English composition, 
journalism, and business English. A teacher might use an essay test in 
summary evaluation or in preliminary appraisal of this ability. Appro- 
priate items might be; 

Outline the plot of Aa You Like It. 

Write a theme on . . . 

Discuss the importance of form In business letters. 

Summarize the important principles in writing a news story. 

Kecall and Organization. An essay test may be constructed to meas- 
ure the student s ability to recall a relatively large amount of material and 
to organize it into a meaningful pattern. This ability may be important ui 
social studies, science, and literature. Here are samples of recall ques- 
tions, frequently called essay questions: 

What are the provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment? 

What nations are memben of the United Nations? 

List the Presidents of the United States since 1860. 

Marking these items is fairly simple, but they do not measure ability to 
organize facts except at a very low level. 

Items that appraise organizational ability must be more general. They 
might follow this pattern: 

How did Our tariff policies change from 1920 to 1940? 

Discuss the growth of organized labor since 1880. 

Describe how a federal revenue bill is enacted into law. 

These questions require recall, longer answers, and more organization 
than the items in the first group, and tliey are more difficult to mark ob- 
jectively, 

Critical Evaluation. In many courses the teacher wants to develop 
the students’ ability to evaluate critically. To some extent this ability may 
be measured by means of essay tests. Items intended for this purpose fre- 
quently begin mth “How,” “Why ” ‘‘Compare,” “Contrast,” or some other 
term implying critical evaluation. 

NVhy were the Articles of Confederation unsatisfactory? 
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NVliet rciulll el itvdtnt rttaarcK twch o> thb cmU be epprened eifniietiy with ettey Inhf 
(Clncinnsli, OMo, Public Schecii ) 

Compare the tariff policies of the Republican and Democratic parties, 1880- 

im. 

Contrast the editorials in the Chicago Tribune and those in the New York 
Times. 

^Vhy does organi 2 ed labor oppose the Talt-IIarlle/ Act? 

Tlie emphasis in these questions is upon relationships, on the application 
of facts to broader problems, and on the evaluation of the facts and re- 
lationships. 

In addition to the advantages already discussed, essay tests may also 
enable the student to acquire better methods of studying in preparing for 
an essay test than for an objective test (Fig. 9.5). 

However, essay tests have certain weaknesses. Their validity is low be- 
cause they do not cover a sufficiently comprehensive area of the subject 
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field There appears to be no svay to correct for quality of 

“ rT of English, which inevitably affect the " 

is being measured. Essay tests also have ><>"; f ^ be- 

only a lew items may be ansrvered during the j Ability can 

cause subjectivity enters the scoring, greater validity and rehab y 

be obtained when teachers construct test items 

criteria for scoring the tests, and compare the marU ‘W 8 

those given by odiers. Essay tes^ are more 

jective tests from the standpoint of administration 

students need more time to take the test, and much more time 

for scoring. 


Constructing valid and reliable objecUve tests is difficult and to 
considerable experimentation. Points to watch for in test ““ 
indicated in the following discussion of four types of objectiv 
completion.. alternate-choice. mulUple-cboice. and ^ jj„t is 

Completion Tests. CompleUon tests are those in which th 
to fill in words or phrases that have been omitted. This type of 
measure ability to recall or ability to perceive relationships. H 
samples of each. 

...,and 

Standardized tests usually have higher 

than do essay tests. i t cood 

An sachievement test administered near the end of the 12th gra e 

test for college entrance. 

The following examples show poorly constructed completion item 
How could each be improved? 

A test score is meaningless until converted into a deri 

score. 

•nie Test measures intelligence. 

tests may be grouped into categories: 

In the first item, the “A” gives a clue to the answer; the second is 
and indefinite because any one of several answers is correct; and t 
so many missing words in the tliird that it is impossible to tell w w 
wanted. 
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AUematc-Choicc Tesls. An allernale-choice test requires tliaf the 
student choose one of two aniArers. Samples follow; 

True-false; 

Evaluation is more comprehensive than measurement. 

Discovering the relative position of students In die class is a primarv numose 
of evaluation. i i 

Yes-No: 

Are all tests reported in The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook stand- 
ardized? 

Choice of correct answer; 

The revised Stanford-Dinet Scale Is administered (1) individually, (2) to 
groups. 

Tlie Kuder Preference Pecord measures (1) interest, (2) aptitude. 

Discuss tlie following tnie-false items from the point of view of poor 
construction: 

Standardized tests scarcely ever have reliability coefBcients of 1.00. 

Essay tests should not be used Infrequendy in any course. 

Aptitude and ability are synonj-mous. 

The title of Chapter 2 In this textbook is “Modem Adolescents." 

You will probably agree that “scarcely ever” is vague. The "not . . . 
infrequently” makes the second difficult If not Impossible to answer. Tlie 
two words in the third usually but not always have different meanings; 
it depends upon the context in wliich they are used. The last item de- 
mands recall of specific words from the te.<t; moreover, it could readily 
be a trick question because it is partially correct. 

Alternate-choice tests are valuable because they can be adapted for 
use in many classes, a great deal of material can be tested in a short 
time, and they are easily scored. They are weak because guessing is en- 
couraged, the student is presented with a wrong response, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to construct alternate-choice items that are always true 
or always false. l\Tien some of the items in the test are usually true and 
others are always true, the student must decide whether an item that is 
usually true should be marked true or false. 

Multiple-Choice Tests. Multiple-choice tests are used xvidely because 
they are adaptable to many purposes and are useful in appraising under- 
standing, discrimination, and judgment m many areas, including reading 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, mathematical reasoning, grammar. 
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man reading use of references, use of dictionary; undersUndmg of 
graphs, charts, tables; logical selection, classification. 
gief, cause and effect. The standardized group inte hgence acheve 
Lnt tests currently available consist almost exclusively of multip 

"Hhoiee items are more difficult to constmct ‘ 1 - -e 
choice items. Here are some general suggestions that may be of value 

this connection; . p-- 

1. Make the wording of the items clear, avoiding such errors m b g 
lish usage as were pointed out in connection with a temate c oi 

2. Avoid giving clues to the correct choice. Do not make 

choice longer or shorter or different grammatically, or , 

the same words that appear in the introductory question P 

statement. Distribute the correct answers among all choices m 

nlctc testk 1 

3. In tesUng judgment and discriminaUon, make all the choices p aus 

Ible; one of them, however, must be the best choice. If four o ““ 
elude two that are entirely unrelated or are easily identified as S- 
the student eliminates these two and the item accordingly eco^ 
alternate-choice item. A very low level of discrimination is require 
the elimination of the two easily identified as incorrect. 

4. Have the choices contain enough information so that cause, > 

or judgment is dearly stated. One-word choices are primanly use u 
measuring factual information. . 

5. Provide for easy scoring. Most high-school students can we 
answer sheets such as accompany standardized tests. If your tes 

no ans^ver sheet, provide for answering each item at the left of t e c ^ 
responding number. Entering the correct answers in your own 
the test and matching this page by page, with the students answers, 
cilitates easy scoring. 

Matching Tests. Matching tests call for an item in one column 
paired with an item in another column. Many kinds of learnings invo 
tlic association of two things. As a rule, matching tests measure on 
whether the association has been made and whether the student 
nizes it. Ordinarily, such tests do not test the extent to which meant 
has been grasped. ^ 

A matching test increases in difficulty as the number of items o 
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matclied increases and as the number of items to be chosen increases over 
tlie given Items. Twenty dates to be matched with t^venty names is more 
difficult than if only five of each are given. Similarly, five authors to be 
matched with ten titles is more diffiailt than If there are five of each. 

Here are five suggestions related to constnicting matching tests. Wiat 
others do you think arc important? 

1 . Use relateil materials in the items to be matched. For example, if 
you want to test association of 5)1100)70$ and association of men with 
events, use two groups of items— the first dealing witli 5)1100)105 and the 
second with men and events. 

2 . Do not provide clues to ansivers. For example, if you capitalize one 
word in the right-hand column, capitalize all the words. 

3 . Include at least five items in each group to eliminate the possibility 
of guessing. When a group contains only four and the student knows two 
of them, he has a fifty-fifty chance of guessing the other two correctly. 
He may also give the same answer for these other two, thus insuring that 


one is correct. . j 1 

4 . Have the number of items in each group suit the students develop- 
mental level and tlic difficulty of the items. , , 

5 . Extremely long groups are time-consuming and difficult to con- 
struct. More important, when many errors are made in long groups, the 
test can have little diagnostic value. 

To summarize tlie discussion of tcachcr-made tests. .1 is usuall, « se to 
include several types of items; essay and completion items or 
recall and relationship; altcrnatcchoicc items for facts, " - 

matioii. and surface understandings; niateliing items for 
mulliplcehoiee for deeper understandings, 

ships Problems in matliemafies and science may be included in an Ob 
e L tet the student supplying one correct 
'three or more suggested answers. Sera Wr -“PP 

rectly related to class cbieeUves. A con- 
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Rfl. 9A. FfcarfM !n Ihi* otiWty (onnol b* «»olao«ed w»'l '•'■th ®"y paper-ond-p«neiI »»»’• ^ 
(dinglen, Datowor*, PubT>< ScboQtt.) 

even-numbered items. If the two scores for each student are exactl) the 
same, the test is 100 percent reliable. Suppose tliat it is a 50-item tes^ 
and that many students’ scores show differences of four or more on 
two parts. In other words, a student scores 20 on the 25 odd-num er ^ 
items and 15 on the 25 even-numbered items. The percentage correc 
for each part is 80 and 60, respectively, and the test is not highl) 
liable. 

INFORMAL TECHNIQUES 

Informal methods of evaluation are needed to supplement tests in 
four major areas: securing important kinds of information not obtaui 
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able with paper-and-pencil tests; appraising work and conduct; apprais- 
ing less tangible but equally important aspects of growth such as 
motivation for learning, interests, and attitudes; and setting up methods 
for student self-appraisal (Fig. 9.6). Tlie observational case study, 
sociometric tests, and check lists of emoUonal and social maturity were 
discussed in earlier chapters, and it may be well to review them. We 
are now concerned, liowever, with method for securing information from 
students, rating scales for measuring less tangible but important out- 
comes of education, and self-evaluation techniques. 


Securing Information from Students 

Questionnaires, diaries, and conferences are frequently used in secur- 
ing information from students. 

The questionnaire may be adapted to obtaining many lands of infor- 
malion and may be planned to elicit general or specific responses. Here 
are questions intended to secure general responses: 

1. Do you feel well and physically fit? 

2. What do you like most about :^ur home? 

3. What are your favorite recreational activities? 

4. \Vhich radio programs do you like most? 

5. How do you get along with your classmates. 

6. Which classes do you enjoy most? 

7. What work do you do outside school? 

8. What are your plans after graduation? 

9. mat kinds of work do you think you are^t ^fed for? 

10. Are you getting from school >vhat you need most? 

Each of these questions ntay be made more speciBc and 
checking feature In this case interpreting the answers rs less drfficult, 
but coufiderably more time is needed to constmet the 
also, the student’s response is guided. f 

the arst auestion- "Do you feel well and physically Bt?- may he subdr- 
*ded toSde ;peciB«, only one of which the student is to check: 

a. All the time; never feel tired or ill. 

b. Most of the time; feel tired once or tjv.ee «ch month. 

0 . Feel tired or unwell several times eacl. n^onth. 

d. Feel tired or ill as many days as feel wet . 

e. Feel ill or Ured most of the time. 

f. Have not felt well for the past few months. 
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The student checlcs one of these choices but gives no reason 
“udenfs attitude toward his health as a wholes desned. rt .s 
better to use the general question rvithout the specific choices. 

ml logs, and records kept by the student are sources of in ora- 
tion. For example, a student may record the movies he sees and hs 
tions toward them, the hooks or magazines he teads, the act 
completes in a class, the actual hours he spends each day m study 

"rvtws between teacher and student also F-ide into— c^on- 
ceming interests, attitudes, and personal problems. The J 

he rigidly planned to get specific information, or it may p 
A peLssive interview is one in which the student comes m to talk ove 
a problem with his teacher, and the teacher listens carefully m order t^ 
estimate the seriousness of the problem and the students 

toward it. , 

The following suggestions may be helpful in using ques 
diaries, and interviews as sources of information: 

1. Organize the informal procedures as carefully as you do 

2. Make sure that the students know that in securing information you 
are interested only in providing a better learning situation for thein. 

3. Be prepared for varying degrees of frankness even though 
dents know your purpose in securing this information. 

4. Do not use the results you obtain with informal techniques or 
parative marking or as a basis for giving rewards, because students w 
give the answers they think are wanted. 


Rating Scales 

Tlie simplest rating scales present two extremes, such as exce en 
poor. More discriminating scales use four or more degrees-as ^ 

can be reliably differentiated. It is wise to ash students to help cons 
such scales so that they understand them and are willing to cooper, 
in rising them. 

Rating scales attempt to arrive at objective estimates of perform 
as in home economics or art. The tw’o factors that mainly determine 
objectivity of a scale arc the exactness with which tlie performan ^ 
being rated is defined and the discrimination with which the ran 
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ratings are made. The reliability of a rating scale depends upon the com- 
petence of the person making the rating. 

The following scale shows how participating in class activities might 
be rated; 


1. Participates in ail] activities. 

2. Participates in most activities. 

3. Does most activities passively. 

4. Does a few activities passively. 

5. Actively resists partidpating in a few 
activities. 

6. Actively resists participating in most ac- 
tivities. 

This scale might be used b}' both teacher 
and student; and they would try to agree 
on the particular rating in conference. 

In summary, informal techniques are 
valuable in evaluating student progress 
because the information thus secur^ is 
frequently as important as that obtained 
in tests. As yet no Nsritten tests have been 
devised that adequately measure quality 
and values, motivation, or attitudes. Furthermore, such tests do not make 
available information on many aspects of the studcjit’s unique develop- 
mental pattern, information which is necessary for effective instruction. 



Fig. 97. VVkaf Mfermoffen ebfain*^ 
during a p«ri»d or Mmtitcr will b* vi«- 
fu1 In itp»ning tK« pr»gr«it «f 
*4vd«nti la iKaIr perfAHT (Eri*, Panniyl- 
vanie. Public Schaalt.) 


EVALUATION PROVIDES INFORMATION NECESSARY 
FOR REPORTING PROGRESS 

Reports are necessary to inform parents of their child’s progress, to 
summarize his work in school, to summarce information for guidance 
purposes, and to aid administrative officers in deciding on promotions, 
graduation requirements, and tlie like. 

An adequate reporting system should indicate eacli student’s com- 
parative achievement in subject imderstandin^ and skilk, his achieve- 
ment in subject understandings and skills in terms of his ability, and his 
progress in the more intangible ar«js of growth such as attitudes, work 
methods, social relationships, and emotional e.Tpression (Fig. 9.7). 
Whether parents should receive a report on the first of these is debat- 
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able; some schools report oiJy the latter hvo. (Reporting progress is dis- 
cussed in considerable detail in Chapter 17.) 


daily evaluation facilitates progress in learning 

The need tor making value judgments and for using a ^“^apLrAt 
niques has been made clear in the precedmg sections o this ch pt 
thl point onr concern is the need for helping 
daiW progress. Often overlooked in evaluatmg are the smaU-group 
whok claTs discussions, the informal handles 

conferences, the questions asked hy students which the 
either by answering them himself or by referring * ® ® j 

sources L answers, and the teachers “’'^'^'vat'on and comments ab 
student skills. Questions such as the following lead to 
comments; Where did I make the mistake in this problem? 
this problem to work? Does this look all right? Was I ^nts 

too softly? It is this evaluative interaction between teacher an 
and among the students themselves tliat is essential lor any day- , 
improvemit in learning. As we have seen, tests-both teaclier-made -d 
standardized-are valuable in ascertaining progress over longer p 
Thus, in considering evaluation from the standpoint of j-. 

dent learning, these daily evaluative experiences assume 
nificance. The following five out of 150 reports made by teachers 
strate some typical daily evaluation procedures. 


TVVELFTH-GRADE ENGLISH 

Tlie class banded in themes one day. The next day they were 
check marks indicating various errors. The gross errors in fP® ' jg 

sentence structure were listed on the chalkboard, with no indicati 
whom they had been made by. After a class discussion of ^jgnts 

dents were asked to correct the themes that had been returned. Ine 
spent the next fifteen minutes ^vo^king with one another and the teac 
identifying and correcting the errors. 

SEVENTH-GRADE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The students engaged in three activities— tumbling, throwing ® 
walking and moring with music. One student served as assistant 
activity. The students discussed their performance informally. The . 

commented favorably on a good performance; also, when necessary, 
individual students improve their performance, using disaission and 
stration, and In some cases actually guiding a student's movements. 
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TENTH-GRADE HOME ECONOMICS 

In Six small kitchens in the larger room, groups of four girls eacli were to 
make a cake. First the teacher talked for five minutes about order in the kitchen 
and baking the cake. Any student was to ask questions whenever necessary. 
During the first part of the period the teadier went from one group to another, 
answering questions and making comments as needed. While the cakes were 
baking, the class discussed the fine points in making cakes. When the cakes had 
finished baking, the teacher led a discussion on what was good and not so good 
about each cake; usually the students made tliese points in response to the 
teachers questions. 

ELEVENTH-GRADE AMERICAN HISTORY 

The students were completing an outline map showing the first colonies es- 
tablished by the various European countries. As they worked, the teacher an- 
swered questions himself or referred the students to appropriate sources for 
the answers. Working together in small groups, the students helped one another 
with the outline maps. 

NINTH-GRADE SPANISH 

Tbe emphasis Nvas on correct pronunciab’on In ora? u-ork and correct spelling, 
including verbs. In written work. In some Instances the teacher called atten- 
tion to an Incorrect pronunciation and gave the correct one if the student could 
not; in otlier cases he asked other students for the correct one. For the written 
work, the teacher dictated a short passage in Spanish to the students. lie then 
assigned the class to work together in pairs in correcting what they had written; 
the class asked questions when necessary. 

The above reports arc sufficient to indicate the importance of daily 
evaluation of progress and the variety of techniques used for it. The use 
of informal discussion in helping students evaluate and improve their 
conduct in both library and classroom and improve their WTirk skills was 
brought out in Chapter 7. A tape recorder used early in a unit or semester 
and again later, described in Chapter 11, will be recognized as one of the 
most valuable of all evaluative procedures for ascertaining progress in 
any vocal activity, such as foreign languages, music, speecli, committee 
meetings, and the like. 

The daily evaluation discussed in this section is essential if students 
are to leam efficiently, for It enables them to identify correct responses 
and those on wliich improvement is needed. Furthermore, it provides 
on-the-spot help from teacher and classmates, which in turn leads to 
progress in learning (Fig. 9.8). 
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SUMMARY 

Evaluation is a process-preferably continiious-of securing and in- 
terpreting evidence to ascertain the quality and amount of student prog- 
ress toward the objectives of both teadier and students. Such information 
helps them to appraise their strengths and ^veaknesses, plan more in- 
telligently, make progress, and measure it. A comprehensive evaluation 
program requires various instruments such as standardized and teacher- 
made tests, and informal procedures such as records kept by students. 

Standardized tests may be classified as achievement tests, character 
and personality tests, inteUigence or academic aptitude tests, and diag- 
nostic and special aptitude tests. Standardized tests provide useful evalu- 
ative evidence but sometimes do not measure outcomes directly related to 
the objectives of a class. Some teacher-made tests accomplish this more 
efiicientl)’. 

The commonly used teacher-made tests are the essay and the ob- 
jective tests. Essay tests are useful in evaluating clarity of witten work, 
ability to organize large bodies of factual mformation into meaningful 
patterns, and ability to evaluate critically. Their chief weaknesses arc 
the length of time required for administration and scoring, and the diffi- 
culty of scoring tJiem reliabi)'. Objective tests can be scored more ac- 
curately and more easily, but are not well adapted to measuring the first 
two functions of essay tests. Four types of widely used objective test items 
are the completion, alternate-choice, multiple-choice, and matching items. 
Each of these has strengths and weaknesses and hence should he used for 
specific e\’aluation purposes. hfuJlipIe-choice items are generally superior 
to the others in appraising understandings, relationships, discrimination, 
and judgment. 

Informal methods, including daily ex-aluation, are needed to supple- 
ment tests in five major areas: securing important kinds of information 
not obtainable with written tests, such as future plans; appraising quali- 
ties of performance, as in art or swimming; appraising conduct; apprais- 
ing less tangible but important areas of growth, such as motiv'ation for 
learning, interest in school, and atUtudes toward classmates and teacher; 
and self'Cvaluating. 


rifl. 9.8. Daily Jnformol •wWaKoft of jfodoirt ocU*^"**** o"^ 
and It,* only IrroploCTobU tomponent of lb* lo*®* o^looTion prop 
Sehooti.) 
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Qu0stions ond Activities 

1. List the eight principles of ^d^Menls from a 

2. Compare the values vvhchaceroe to students, teacner, a p 

anod oroeram of evaluation in each classroom. 

3. Name the characteristics of standard!^ tests, ,o deter- 

in a given area such as reading, and the accompanytng 

4 m;"ed by usi„g standardiaed tests in the 

5 . “leittruSfstLdiaed.^ 

6. Name the principal types of teacher-made tests. D“cribe 
teacher-made tests may he belter than standardrzcd 

7. How may teacher-made tests be used most advanlageou y P 

eedures bailable to the teacher for helping students measme therr orvn 

8. S'tairt a test based on the materials presented in this 

the follorving types of items; (a) completion, (J) 
muWple-choL, (d) matching, and (e) essay. Administer the test 
cover its strengths and weaknesses. , . . wab.school 

9. Construct a questionnaire and a raHng scale to be S 

students dun^g the first week of a class that you teach. Ask your 
mates and teachers, or high-school students, to appraise the iterns. 

10. On the basis of your experiences in high school or college, 
best and worst evaluation system you have known. ^Vhat major tac 

to the superiority of one and the inferiority of the other? __.,,rinC 

11. Contrast procedures used in daily evaluation with those for 
progress over a period of time. 
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PART III 


Creative 

Teaching-Learning 

Activities: 

More 

Specific 

Emphases 




Two extremes in individual and group work are to 
classrooms ol Miss Holland and Mr. Smith, who teach arrthmetrc 

“'^e smtnts in Miss Hollands class work individuaUy. She has wo^d 
out a contract with each student. Mimeographed _^s.gnments in anth 
metic consUtute the basic instructional materials. The 
in complexity, starting with easy ones and progressmg 
they include materials at average achievement 5i„. 

grades. Each student proceeds at his osvn rate in completing 
Lnts; by the fourth week ot tlie semester most students are o 
ones. Miss Holland helps her students individuaUy. There are n p 
designed for the whole group, and no whole-class discussions of specm 
sVills and processes in mathematics. rvmh- 

All the students in Mr. Smith’s class are working on a J 

lem-planning a personal budget. Mr. Smith led a whole-class d^cusrfo ^ 
concerning the information and facts needed for this purpose. Th 
as a group decided on the form tor the bndget, and all the 'hi 
worked together on problems involved in budget making as such, 
student secured the necessary information tor making his budge , 
corded it on the budget form, and made his computations. Wlien 
vidual budgeting was under way, the class formed committees to co^^^ 
sider installment buying, checking and saving accounts, and the pe 
centage of the total expenditures to be allotted for items like ^ 
ing, recreation, books, etc. The more proficient students led the W 
mittees and also helped the less proficient with the computing invo v 
in completing their budgets. Mr. Smith spent most of his time disclosing 
problems with the class and with committees. He helped 
while working with the committees. He conducted no whole-class n ^ 
in arithmetic processes as such nor did he give any textbook assignm® 
to the whole class. , _ 

Two college instructors observed the classes of these two teachers 
ing the fourth week. One of them rated Miss Holland high because o ^ 
way she provided for individual differences in the individual assigi^^^^ 
and contract plan. He rated Mr. Smith quite low because “Nfr. Smil " 
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not teaching enough arithmetic fundamentals." The second instnictor 
rated Mr. Smith very liigh because ‘'the boys and girls were learning how 
to work together as well as to use aritiunetic processes in making budgets 
—two very important skills whiclr transfer to home life.” He rated Miss 
Holland quite low. mainly because lie felt that her class did not con- 
tribute as much to important school objectives as it might. 

Which of these ratings do >’ou agree with? You probably do not have 
enough information to come to a conclusion; perhaps you feel that both 
teachers should be rated in terms of their objectives and the relationship 
between these objectives and those of tJie school’s total program. No de- 
cision should be made as to W'hether individual or group work is of more 
value except in terms of the objectives sought and the student achieve- 
ment made possible. Some objectives require indiv'idual work; others 
require group activities. 

Although certain classes stress either individual or group work more 
definitely as far as objectives are concerned, in most classes a careful bal- 
ance of whole-class, small-group, and individuaUzed activities is essential, 
The whole-class activities are needed principally to help each student feel 
that he is an accepted member of the group, to develop common goals 
with it, and to secure and share information wth It. Small-group activ'ities 
meet the varying abilities, interests, and needs of smaller groups within 
the total group, as well as achieving some of the objectives of whole-class 
actmties. Individualized activities are essential if students are to develop 
certain skills and learn independent work and study methods, and if wide 
differences among the students are to be provided for, Tliese three forms 
of activities will now be discussed, emphasis being given to specific meth- 
ods of organizing and conducting them to achieve desirable results. In 
Part II on the developmental sequence of teaching we saw that the 
problem-sohung, unit tj’pe of teaching incorporates all tliree. 

WHOLE-CLASS ACTIVITIES ACHIEVE CERTAIN OBJECTIVES 
As pointed out in Chapter 4. the class is a group and the teacher’s un- 
derstanding of its charactcrisUcs leads to more efficient learning by the 
students, not only of favorable altitudes but also of subject-maltcr under- 
standings and skills. The more important values which can be secured by 
tlie balanced use of whole-class activiUes include developing a feeling of 
belongingness on the part of all the students, establishing group goals, 
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securing and sharing infomration with the entire group, practicing corn- 
mnnieadon skills, and lormulaling codes of group eond«t. ■> J' 

can also be attained in small-group activities, but none are so ream y 
achieved in purely individual activities. The objectives " 
whole-class activities will become more apparent i ^ 

analysis of whole-class discussion and pro, eets sound films and re^ 
field trips, question-and-answer recitation, and lectures Whd cl. o 

these, particularly the first two, may be used with groups smaller than 
whole class, they are most common with the whole class. 

WHOLE.aA5S DISCUSSION 

Frequently, a whole chass operating first as a unit and then ^ 

groups can secure more information than students can wor '"S 
ually. Obtaining information to get an activity under way, o 
conclusions, or to formulate generalizations is an important P»rl 
learning. Furthermore, participating in whole-class discussion > P 
students a feeling of belonging and improve such communication 

..,1.. .1. - ■'i"" 

consider keeping up with world events a worth-while educational a y 
The teacher leads an informal class discussion of how such info 
will be obtained, how it will be presented to the whole class, how m 
time will he devoted to it each week, and how it is related to t e s 
of history. The class decides to divide the world into major geograp ic ^ 
subdivisions. Each student lists the three regions in which he is most in- 
terested. On the basis of these choices, six committees are formed, a 
committee is responsible for posting pertinent information about 
ticular region on a designated area of the study display each week, ver)^ 
Friday the whole class discusses the display, and one or two mem ers 
each committee give the class a verbal description of the more signi ca 
events in an area. Whenever a student on another area committee n 
material not included in the report, he presents it himself. 

Had there been no opportunity for the students to discuss the pro 
methods of securing materials, sources of information, and quality o 
graphic and oral presentation to be made each Friday, the interest o 
class and the amount of information would have decreased considera 
The teacher, of course, had considered this project very carefully 
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stunu aid studcnl participalion In the disca.«ion by asking slgniacant 
and Iboughl-provoWng questions such as “How is liiston- being made 
today? Ifosv can we as a class obtain a belter understanding of current 
world events?" "How can tve keep oreiyonc in class informed of what our 
committees discover?” 

Informal cliiss discussion docs not usually occur spontaneously Stu- 



r»g. 10.1. with whot etpMTi ef dlKuiiIefi <!«•• o S'^P 1 h)i n*td http frttn <h* laschar? (fori 
Woyno, Indiana, ftiblic Schoeli.) 


dents do not progress in disatssion techniques without teacher direction 
and guidance and witliout consideration of effective discussion tech- 
niques. To get a discussion started, the teacher asks thought-pro\’oking 
questions that are related to the subject under investigation. To assure 
student progress, he helps students appraise the relevance and importance 
of contributions, their expression, and the respect shown to other students’ 
ideas {Fig. 10.1). In an informal class discussion the students should ob- 
serve the following principles: 
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1. Be acknowledged by the chainnan or teacher before speaking. 

2. Make sure that your statements are related to the problem. 

3. Be courteous and respect the ri^ts of others. 

4. Word your questions carefully and clearly. 

5. Speak clearly so that everyone hears. 

6. Listen attentively to the speakers. 

7. Participate in the discussion but do not monopoh'ze it. 

8. Defend your statements and ideas when they are supported by facts 
but avoid arguing. 

9. Take part in a discussion, expecting to learn from your classmates. 

10. Recognize that most problems of living together are solved by 
groups of people who are trying to work them out together. 

11. Make notes of new points and those you disagree with. 

12. Take the responsibility for summarizing a discussion when you feel 
it will help the whole group to tlrink more clearly. 

Usually a circular or semicircular seating arrangement is best for keep- 
ing the attention of the whole group on the discussion. Requiring students 
to stand up when they speak impedes rather than facilitates discussion. 
It is wise, however, if a group has ten or more members, for a student 
chainnan or the teacher to recognize the student who wishes to speak. 

WHOLE-CLASS PROJECTS 

In the preceding section, reporting current events each Friday was a 
whole-class project. In the units in Chapters 7 and 8, the whole-class 
project in English was the school assembly program; in the science unit 
it was a display for the PTA; in the square-dance unit it was an exhibition 
during intermission at a school dance, and in the music appreciation unit 
it was a daily “concert” hour for the leaching staff. This variety of projects 
and other activities engaged in by classroom groups, including painting 
murals, decorating the classroom, writing a history of the locality, and 
making study displays, suggest their wide appeal to adolescents and also 
their value in creating feelings of belongingness and importance in the 
group. 

Not all projects are entirely successful. Sometimes the difficulty lies in 
the leadership, other times, in the characteristics of the group and its 
members. For a project to be successful, the teacher must make sure that 
the students consider it worth while, he must assist them in planning hut 
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w'lhoul dominating, and he must supervise closely enough throughout 
to make certain that the various students arc doing what they should he 
doing (Fig. 10.2). Whole-class discussions are needed to enable the stu- 
dents to secure necessary’ information and also to leam liow to accept 
responsibility. In many cases, small-group projects are planned first, 
ratlier than the whole-class activity- Many classes have bright students 
who prefer to work individually; the tcaclicr can usually find appropriate 
wot]: for them in connection with Uic whole-group project. However, it 
should not be necessary for such a student 
to spend a great deal of time with cither 
the whole group or the smaller group, for 
he can become a ver)’ disruptive influ- 
ence. 

SOUND FIIMS, RECORDS, RADIO, AND 

TREVISION 

As will be seen in the next chapter, 
sound motion pictures and plionograph 
records are used widely with \vhoIc-class 
grottps, and television is being used in- 
creasingly. Tliese media at the present 
time are used primarily with classroom 
groups; that is, a sound motion picture is n^. lOJ. n.!* Bro»p ii work, 
usually' sliorni to llic wliolc class ralher 
than to small groups in the class. Al- ^ >• 

though these presentations nave some couni^, FiarWa. Pvbiie seheeu ) 

value, it is the preparation for them and 

the follow-up discussions and other activities that make them parlicu- 
larly svorth wliile. Tlie molion-picture and television programs produced 
for scliool use are generally attention-getting and interest-holding, and 
hence oiler considerable opportunity for mating learning activities mean- 
ingful to a whole group. 

FIELD TRIPS 

One of the better methods for seauing Joformation about the geog- 
raphy, histon', public health, recreational facilities, vocational oppor- 
tunities, governmental services, music, and art of a given community is 
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Fig. 10.3. Fi»W 1”P* eommwnity lurveyi of 
widely weed. What plant thould be mode before twth 
a trip? (Pithburgh, Penniylronio, PuWx Sthooli.) 


provided by field trips. Field 
trips are usually made by 4e 
entire class in order to provide 
tor adequate teacher supervi- 
sion. However, students who 
become vitally interested in a 
problem may make field tfps 
outside of school hours and as- 
sume responsibility for their 
own conduct. Today throng 
out the nation, high-school stu- 
dents are making long-term 
community surveys that involve 
traveUng thousands of miles. 
Such trips are generally consid- 


ered to be of significant value in building better miderstanding of th 
community, developing student responsibility for his own action , 
bringing school and community programs into closer relationsm^^ 
Unless field trips are carefully planned and executed, httle P ^ , 

learning will occur; moreover, they may lead to seri^ous I"™" ' “ 

tag between school and community. When repeated field trip 

taken, as in making a community survey, the plans involving t le p v 
in the community should be given special emphasis. . j^rntion 

In planning a field trip, the teacher should give careful consi ^ 
to its probable educational values; he should also make the 
rangements \\nth the person or groups at the place being visited, arr 
for transportation, consult the school principal concerning the trip, 
to the students regarding their conduct and the information to be seen 
This latter aspect needs further clarification. 

If students are to obtain certain information on a field trip, the 
information must be related to their class work. A teacher-led class is ^ 
sion may be held in which the need for the trip is established, the c ^ ^ 
oriented to the situation, a series of questions to be answered is is ’ 
system of recording information during the trip or immediately ^ . j 

is outlined, and a procedure for appraising the information is form 
Tlie last step is frequently overlooked, but it is extremely 
cause students will look for and record information more efficien y 
they know how it will be appraised ( Fig. 10.3 ) . 
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A teacl,er-Ied discussion is elTecBve in regard lo student conduct on 
field trips. If students arc umvilling or unable to exercise the control and 
/udgment in the classroom that are necessary in formulating reasonably 
adequate standards of conduct, it is liltely that the Held trip will he 
hazardous for everyone concerned. Further, if specific procedures have 
not been carefully worked out with the person in charge of whatever 
is being visited, the best-behaved students will profit little from the 
trip. 

QUESTlON-AND ANiWtR RECfTAUOH 

A teacliing-leaming procedure which still persists is question-and- 
ans^ver recitation. The teacher assigns textbook passages to be read or 
problems lo be worked during the study period. When it ends, he asks 
questions about the wt>rk. His malor purpose in questioning is to discover 
tlie extent to which students know (he correct answers called for by the 
assignment. It is not uncommon to find teachers devoting half of the 
instruction period to rapid*fire, factuahlype questions to be answered hy 
the students. 

Some of the major weaknesses of this method should be examined. It 
usually fails to create a favorable feeling between teacher and students 
because the class regards the teacher as an inquisitor rather than a helper. 

It frequently creates friction on tlie part of the students because, however 
tactful the teacher may be, his approval necessarily is given for correct 
responses; incorrect responses elicit his disapproval. Furthermore, this 
technique is of little if any use in building democratic altitudes and 
values; on tlie contrary, it is likely to promote highly individualistic, com- 
petitive altitudes. Ifis very inefficient in developing interaction in oral 
discussion and attentive listening; in reality, many teachers resort to such 
devices as marking, arbitrary seating arrangements, rewards, punish- 
ments, and the like to get students lo recite or pay attention in class. The 
procedure is not conducive to acquiring problem-solving attitudes or 
skills; the main problem confronting the students is to give the ans^ver 
the teaclier wants or tlie one th.il is in the lx)ok. Finally, students do not 
learn self-appraisal techniqiics because the teacher does most if not all 
of the appraising. 

However, the question-aiid-aniiwer recilation Kas some values if not 
overused (Fig. 10.4). Some students may leam the correct .answer from 
the pupil reciting, A student who knows the answer already (tWs tech- 
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■II lie successful if no one knows the answer) may remember 

terial as foreign-language vocabulary. *e plot of a st^ g „ised 
cal processes are handled in quesUon-and-answer rec.mhon_ t.up 
study may be employed to achieve these values more efficiently 
important educational objectives as well. 

LEaURES 

Lectures may be used judiciously to 
introduce a topic or unit, summan^ 
important information not readily ava 
able to the class elsewhere, clarify dis- 
cussions, explain a process, express 
point of view, and summarize ideas 
or progress. There is probably 
in which lecturing should be used ex 
clusively or even as the major instruc- 
tional technique, but there are many 
in which short explanations serve many 
useful purposes. 

Some of the more important objec- 
tions to the wide use of lecturing m 
high-school classes are based on t 
psychological fact that learning is 
active, not a passive, process. Lecturing is uninteresting to some o 
students in almost any class. It gives the class little opportunity 
problem-solving activities and for the exercise of initiative, and no 
tunity to develop communication skills. Lecturing thwarts the explora 
aspect of learning because the students are supposed to accept 
liability of the information thus presented. Unless the teacher selects 
terminology very’ carefully, many students will not understand w la 
is talking about. Lectures are invariably ineffective when the matena 
of no interest to the students, when the context is not meaningfu , an 
when they are given too frequently or are monotonous. 



rig. 10 4. WS«n II ng*tti*iM>nd- 
cniwef f««itrti»n »o o 

ing $:iuotion? Whfn tl H detrimental? 
(Chicago, lllinoit, Pobfie S<hool».) 
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Lecturing way lie improved by careful planning that includes the fol- 
lowing steps; (1) Consider the instructional objectives to be acliieved; 
(2) consider the material from the students’ point of view; (3) use con- 
crete illustrative materials and demonstrations; {i) outline important 
parts of the material on the chalkboard; and (5) talk fluently and clearlv 
without referring frequently to notes or actually reading the material 
Furthermore a teacher can usually get better results by lecturing only 
during part of the class period. Tlie remaining time can be spent in whole- 
class discussion or small-group work, the students being encouraged to 
ask questions and to offer additional information. 

SOME OBJECTIVES REQUIRE SMAIUGROUP ACTIVITIES 
Small-group activities are necessary in many cases to meet the varying 
abilities, interests, and needs of smaller groups in the class. Tliis is espe- 
cially true in subjects required of all lire students in a grade— /or example, 
in English and social studies, both of which are required of juniors. More- 
o^'er, the w'der the range of abilities and interests in the class, the greater 
the need for small groups unless indmdual activities can be arranged. 

BASES OF SMAll-GROUP FORMATION 

There are several bases for forming small groups. Depending upon the 
outcomes desired, the chief bases are the mechanical, friendship, interest, 
acliievement level, and differential ability. 

Mechanical grouping is often used to help students get acquainted and 
to encourage them to work cooperatively with all die class. In forming 
these groups, the teaclier may use the Jellers of the alphabet with which 
the student irames begin or the rows in whioli their seats arc located; he 
may also have the students count off, as is done in the armed forces. 

Friendsliip grouping is used to get students to work together efBckntly 
as quickly as possible or to deal with cliques as groups. Friends do not 
need time to gel acquainted and, having already worked together in 
school, home, or neighborhood, di^can get started quickly. As suggested 
in Chapter 7, it is probably better to keep members of cliques togetlier at 
6rst than to distribute them among several groups, for clique members 
can disrupt small-group efforts. 

Interest grouping is widely used in unit teaching (Fig. 10.5). \VIien a 
larger project or culminating activity is planned, smaller projects and 
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other activities are identified, 
and the students volunteer for 
them on the basis of interest. 
Interest grouping is found not 
only in a class hut also in the 
entire school’s program. Stu- 
dent selection of tracks or prc^ 
grams, elective subjects, and 
cocurricular activities is based 
on interest, although other la<> 

■ tors, including friendsliip^n 
ability, of course enter in. There 
is probably no better way ol 
getting a working group formetl 
than to have students identify 
and intensify an interest them- 
selves and then explore it hiUy 
with other students. 

Achievement-level grouping 
is widely used in modem ele- 
mentary schools and much 
more of it is needed in Grades 
7-12, particularly in the re- 
quired courses. In this typ® 
of grouping, each stu ents 
achievement level in the parti ^ 
ular area of achievement is 
identified. Thus, where achieve- 
ment in reading, mathemaU«> 
or science is closely relate 
learning efficiently in any 
the students are grouped on the basis of their achievement level aii 
from one to another group as necessary. This may mean from two 
groups within a class. In eighth-grade arithmetic, for examp e, 
might be three groups— low achievers, middle achievers, and hig ^ 
ers. NVlien reading is an important means of acquiring information a 
English, social studies, or science, groups are formed on the asi 





fig. 105. On what bo»ei migKl grovpi wh a» 
lh*M be lormetJ within the tiotwaam? When would 
grauping an the botii of 5n1ore»t ba bert? (Tap. Stheel 
Olitrict of the City of Berkley, Mithigan; lower. Oeae- 
land, Ohio, Board of Educotlen.) 
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aclilevement level in reading, and reading materials and instructional 
activities are varied as nccessar)' for the various groups. 

DifFerential-ability grouping enables a teacher to have students who 
differ in ability in each of several smaller groups. For example, in an 
American history' class five committees are formed to secure and present 
information on federal support of education during each of the last five 
government administrations. Tlie teacher w'ants each committee to in* 
dude a student who can lead discussions well and get the group going 
in the desired direction, another student who reads and writes well and 
knows how to use the library well, and still another student who can 
visualize information well. Each committee will also include two or three 
students who cannot do any of these things particularly well but need to 
learn. Knowing tbe students differential ablliUes, the teacher organizes 
the committees on this basis and obtains the desired results. 


FORMS OF SMAIL-GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Of the many forms of small-group activities, only the study of text and 
references. Britlsh-style debate, panel discussion and reporting, and socio- 
drama and informal role playing are discussed. 


The Sludy of Text and Reference Moferlol* 

Wlien students sliow considerable range in ability to use a 
small-group work may be used to good advantage^For esample, shidcnb 
in a gfometry class arc divided into groups of three 
sharpV in abUity. The teacher assigns each group a number of problem 
to sle. perhaps the same lor each group. Tire students do the assr^men 
together using the ehalkhoard and other available 
prLdurc can be used in foreign-language, science, or En£uh ornpo^ 
Hon classes when the basic test can serve as the basis of daily uork as 

'tTch classes as social studies • 

fe®;tnHydivid:d S: gi;: to work on ^ 

' In:S;^ng a topio which rc,uires reference hooks and enrreni printed 
coNouaiNO oaoue and .NOivinOAl work JSR 



.,0— to be — ^ 

-p- - 

™^o d.iet criticisms of having students work together 
are that better students are held back by slow« 

is done by one student, the group does present 

whln“p wotkh pooriyTganiael’They can be avoided « them is 
""udentplanning.^^^^^^^^ - 

class for doing a fair portion of w°'^ 
share in deciding what to do and how to 
do it, decide on rules of conduct for group 
work, and devise techniques for apprais- 
ing individual contributions to the group 
and those of the group “> 

Whether the better students should n P 
the slower cannot be answered og 
matically. However, civiUzed group We 
based on the assumption that the sttong 
will help the weak; anarchy 2°“"“ , 
when group life is based on the su v 
of the fittest. 

. . When two sections of the same class 

relatively equal in achievement (this may 
a (Moji..., w, r.Mc ^ ascertained by comparing the mitia 
test scores), the teacher should 
the relative merits of small-group work. This may be done by 
achievement test at the beginning of a reporting period. During the p 
whole-class activities are used in one section and group work to ® ° 
the other factors— films used, discussions, explanations made y 
teacher, etc.— are held constant. The test is repeated at the en o ^ 
period. The scores made by the two sections are compared, the tea 
noting especially the average or mean score, the range in scores, 
amount of progress made by the students scoring highest and lowest, 
at the end of the period the teacher has the students in each group ein 



fig. 10 6. Group oclWlty foeilSIotos 
tho gotherlrtg ol Informotlon. Whol « 
iho main problamj « 
group work? " 

Schools.] 
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strale their ability to work together in planning such activities as a class 
parly or a field trip, their efiectiveness here also being evaluated. 

British-Sfyle Debate 

The British-slyle debate, based on House of Commons procedures, 
brings the audience into the debate. A problem is formulated and a 
speaker for the affirmative and one for the negative make a five- to eight- 
minute formal presentation. A second member from each side then gives 
a shorter talk; these two speakers may yield to a question or a contribu- 
tion from the floor or audience. Tliis is followed by an open period in 
wbicli the floor may speak or ask questions of a debater or of someone in 
the audience wlto has already spoken. Tliesc speeches however must be 
in affirmative-negative sequence so that an equal number of people speak 
on each side of tJje question. A speaker from each side then makes a sum- 
mary presentation, after which members of the audience may again speak. 

For eliciting audience interest, participation, and identification willi 
the problem, the British type of debate is far superior to the more formal 
style. An interesting way to adapt this type of debate to classroom use is 
to limit debate to half the period and use the remaining time for whole- 
class or smaihgroup discussion of what has been said. 


Panel Ofjtftni?on end Reparfinj 

•A class may be organb.ed into panels—that is, groups of from four to 
eight members— to secure and discuss information and then to present 



facts, generaU 2 ations, and conclusions to the rest of the class (Fig- 10.7). 
In one form of panel discussion each student makes a short formal pres- 
entation related to the subject under investigation. In another form, the 
chairman states the topic, and the panel members then respond in- 
formally. With this latter procedure, the students speak only from notes 
and make more contributions to the discussion. 

The chairman of tlie panel has much of the responsibility for its suc- 
cess. If a class is unfamiliar with panel procedures, it is advisable for the 
teacher to act as chairman of the first panel. Here are the main jobs he 
should do in planning a panel; 

1. Have tl)e topic discussed sufficiently by tlie whole class to make sure 
that the students understand it clearly and are interested in getting 
and presenting information. 

2 . Help the students to organize into panel groups and to select a chair- 
man to guide the panel in securing information. 

3. Help the chairman and group members to allot responsibility for se- 
curing information and devising graphic aids and demonstrations for 
its presentation. 

4. Aid the class to devise fonns for recording information. 

5. Help the students to develop a conversational style in committee meet- 
ings. 

6. Assist the chairman and students to draw up a presentation plan 
based on each member’s specific responsibility for an area of informa- 
tion. 

7. Help the chairman to plan his presentation, including; 

a. A clear statement of the topic and brief introductory remarks about 
it. 

b. Introduction of the panel members and tlie special area of each 
member. 

c. Statement of the first question to be responded to by a panel mem- 
ber. 

d. A method for accepting questions from the floor. 

e. A method for bringing each panel member into the discussion. 

f. A method for summarizing when needed. 

g. A method for keeping the remarks focused on the topic. 

h. Tlie closing remarks. 
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S. Work- 01,1 iviil, Ihe entire class (ccimiques for cvahmlinc the nanel 
in relsilion to: e- l ^ 

n. Cl.nrity of tlie (iiscnsslon, 

l». Holcvancc of materials presented. 

c. EfTcetlveiiess of presentation of the Individual students. 

d. The cliainnan’s effectiveness, 
c. TJie conduct of the audience. 

f. Tlie appropriateness of the contributions from tlic floor. 

Tape rt'cordings of a panel discussion are excellent evaluation devices, 

Sedodrama ond Informal Role Ploying 

Sociodrama Is unrchcarsod dram.atization dealing with social problems. 
In it students play various roles using only the information they already 
fiavc concerning how the rofe should be played, there is no script, no re- 
hearsing, anrl no wemorizing of lines. Sociodmmatic presentations are 
generally based on informal class discussions about social problems. How- 
ever, tills technique may be adapted to a variety of situations, in which 
case it Is called infonnal role playing. 

A class decider to give a party that is not on the schools crowded so- 
cfaf calendar. Someone from the class must secure the approval of the 
girls’ adviser. ^Vhnt shouhf the student say to the adviser? The teacher 
discusses the .situ.ition briefly svith Ijie class. TIjc class says tlial the stu- 
dent could approach the adx'iscr timidly, aggressively, or in a straight- 
foi^vard, courteous manner. Hie lc.icliers desk and chair will represent 
the adviser's office. One student volunteers to act as the adviser; other 
students play the other roles. Eacli of the latter steps outside the class- 
room for a minute to decide on how to play his part; the other students 
are asked to tvatch the role playing. The situation is then dramatized. 
When a student suggests liovv a role niiglit be portrayed more effectively, 
the teacher asks him to take the role; this replacement is frequent in 
groups that arc accustomed to sociodrama. Following the sociodrama 
there is general class discussion, with one student being selected to se- 
cure the advisers approval for the party'. 

Here are situations .simil-ir to the one /ust described in which role play- 
ing works well; an applicant for a job Interviews an employer, a stu- 
dent seeks information from someone in the community, a salesman talks 
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Fig. 10.8. What objaetfvej may h* 
athi«v«d in Informal rol« ptaylng and 
lotlodrama? (Cbitago, llUnoli, Public 
ScheeU.) 


to a customer, a boy asks a girl for a date, 
a high-school sophomore secures her par- 
ent’s permission to attend her first school 
dance, a student discusses a test score or 
semester mark with his teacher and a 
student introduces a teacher to Ms par- 
ents. Playing shy, aggressive, and weU- 
mannered roles gives all these situations 
reality and helps the students learn the 
preferred way. It goes without saymg that 
students who can play the preferred role 
easily in the presence of their teacher an 
classmates wiU meet actual situations witn 
greater ease and confidence. 

After a class has studied a short story, 
novel, drama, or historical event, a climac- 
tic situation which involves the leading 
characters is idenUfied. The situation is discussed briefly, . 

arranged; and students are selected for the various roles. Eac ® 
while playing the role indicates his attitudes toward the charac er, 
understanding of it, and his information about the plot. The audience a 
have ideas about how the roles should be played and knowledge a 
the plot. Thus inEormal role playing and sociodrama hold the stu en 

interest (Fig. 10.8). -nfor- 

These suggestions may prove useful in organizing and directing J 
mal role playing and sociodrama the first time: , 

1. Select a situation that the class understands well. Generally, sue 
situations arise in informal discussions of the topic being studied. 

2. Allow sufficient time in selling up the situation so that the settm 
and the roles are understood by all the class. 

3. Emphasize the fact that the student is playing a role not portra^ng 
his own feelings and attitudes; he is not supposed to act as he really ee 
about the situation. 

4. Attempt to get students to volunteer for all the roles; in case none 
do, select students who you know are not shy or easily upset. 

5. Prepare the audience for observing. An effective technique is 
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say simply; “Nolice how Mary anil John play their roles. If you would 
do ditferenliy, you will have a chance after they finish. Treat Mary and 
JoJm as you want them to treat y6u when you play the role.” 

6. Stop a student when he steps out of the role or cannot carry it on. 
Some students volunteer in an attempt to overcome their feelings of 
insecurity \vith braggadocio but become inadequate and sometimes help- 
less in the situation. 

7. Get Ollier students to play tl»e roles after the first group has finished. 

8. Expect students to be considerably nervous when playing a role 
for the first time. 

9. Summarize role-playing presentations in a short class discussion 
when this is feasible. 

Some of the more important v-alues derived by the students from in- 
formal role playing and sociodrama include great interest, complete at- 
tention to the presentation, better understanding of altitudes toward a 
given problem, deeper insight into a social problem, more careful 
preparation of materials which may be dramatized, definite increase in 
communication skills, and a high degree of transfer of learning to the 
actual situation being dramatized. 

In summarizing small-group activities, the methods of grouping and 
the iorms the U'ork may lake are the principal responsibility of the 
teacher. Some objectives can be achieved belter by small-group than 
whole-class activities. The relative amount of whole-class, small-group, 
and individual work that is desirable in a particular class depends mainly 
upon tlie type of learnings to be acquired, the characteristics of the stu- 
dents, (he competence and attitudes of the teacher, and the overall em- 
phasis In the curriculum and in administrative policy, 

INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY IS ESSENTIAL FOR lEARNING 
As suggested in Chapter 2, the acquisition of understandings and in- 
dependent skills requires individual activity. Whole-class and small- 
group activities are useful in achieving certain objectives, but they 
should not be thought of as repbeing individual work and effort. The 
group activities discussed above attain the desired outcomes through the 
interaction of individuals, which in turn means tiiat individuals must con- 
tribute to the group effort. 
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Of the many forms of class aCiviti,. 
study or practice, the three raost "'■‘'‘^^”'^, 3 ,' ],,J,orv. work. ^ 
and individual projects, ( 2 ) library work, 

These three are particularly needed m acquin g . 

i„rsvriting, mathematics, swimmirtg. instrumental 

doing independent study and formula.mg ‘’f „ver 

individual effort and performance; satisfying the ^ 

things, including subject matter; .and providing tntorinc the 

students. Special individual methods of instruction such as ttdon g, 
Dalton and’^other contract plans, and the Morrison 
not used widely because of their limitations for use in la g 
tliis reason they are not included in the following iscu 
information about them is available in most libraries. 

SUPERVISED STUDY AND INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 
In a supervised study period the students woA^ on 
signments. student-initiated activities, .and 

kinds. The teacher helps each student with his work. In Y ^ 
rooms half, and sometimes more than half, of ‘ yon, 

used for supervised study; the remainder, the 

and the like. Sometimes supervised study is called directed s y. 
two terms are used synonymously in this discussion. 

Supervised study has proved to be one of the better teaching 
niques, for it provides for individual differences and at tlie sam 
helps students acquire individual skills and work methods, e 
many students apparently profit little from homework, the .supe 
study period has gained in favor, and various methods of 
signments in supervised study have been devised to fit the c lara 
istics of different groups (Fig. 10.9). 


The Common Assignment ^^1 

In classes where the level of student achievement is relatively 
a common assignment may be given to the class. Frequently when 
reading is part of the assignment, the teacher provides the students ' 
a list of questions or study guides, either mimeographed or \vTitten 
the board. As individual students encounter difficulties, the teacher e 
them. This help should be both diagnostic and evaluative in nature 
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that the difficulties are identified and methods of overcoming them are 

devised. Merely giving correct solntions is P° Yrtseful in teaching 
Carefully directed common assignmenU may 
students to read charts and maps, grt 

identify hey ideas in an assignment, identify unfamih , S 

a complete assignment into a meaningful pattern, and pra 

The Achievement-level Aliignment , 

At the beginning of a unit or class in such areas as 'ng is 
metic, the students can be expected to vary consider ) 
achievement. Hence the teacher first determines each 
meat level and then divides the class into two or more poops Fm y 
sets up a supervised study period that is the '1 my con- 

class. The assignment to each poup in arithmetic J 

sist of problems involving percentage, ratio, or ^cbo h t 
is being studied. But these assipments vary m diffimlty “ ^ 

Thus, for the low achievers, the problems are stated fludents 

deal uith concrete situaUons, whereas those lor the advan 
are more abstract and difficult. 

In a unit in American literature the same general ideas h 
the slower-learning students are assiped easily read, ° jjjys, 

and relatively shorter selections, whereas the more advanced h 
plays, novels, and longer poems. There may be a common o” 

for all the students to provide the bachpound for whole-class 
and dramatization. Tills core should be selected for the averag 
achievement level, in the knowledge that the faster students wi 
Other challenging activities and that the slow learners w ne 
siderable help from the teacher. . acriffn- 

As may readily be surmised, the teacher’s task in orgariizing 
ments at tluee or four levels of difficulty and still 
common activities in which the whole class participates ^ ° 

consuming and difficult. It requires thorough familiarity with e 
aclerisUcs of the students and also %vith the materials, n ^ ^ 
achievement-level assignments the teacher uses his best estimate ° 
achievement level of the various students. However, unless they comp 
most of the assignments, this procedure will not prove of value. 
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The Flexible Individual Assignment 

Some teachers prefer to make flexible. Individual assignments wliicli 
make the students themselves responsible for choosing from among var- 
ious activities in accordance with tlieir interests and abilities. 

To be effective, the flexible assignment must incorporate a broad range 
of activities and must provide for student initiative to operate in se- 
lecting them. An achievement-level assignment in a unit in American 
literature might require the better students to read a novel, two short 
stories, two poems, an essay, and a modem play. Tlie teacher who uses 
the flexible assignment presents a list of novels, short stories, poems, es- 
says, and modem plays; the students may suggest others. Each student 
then makes his selection and reads as many as lie can. During the super- 
vised study period the teacher helps his students to improve their method 
of attack in reading a particular 1 ) 7)6 of literature, in discoi'ering means 
of getting the main ideas, in using reference materials, and the like. A 
minimum core of assignments may be required from all students. 

All the above illustrations of supervised study are taken from separate- 
subjects classes. The supen'ised study teclmique was devised at the time 
when the separate-subjects curriculum and individual development >vere 
being stressed in secondaiy education. Supervised study involving indi- 
vidual proj'ects and practice is still effective in separate-subjects courses, 
and when used well, it individualizes uisfniction to meet the varying 
needs and interests of students. 

LIBRARY WORK 

The modem school library is a place to read, to listen to recordings 
with earphones, to study and work at tables; it is not a place for visiting 
and doing group work. With the variety of newspapers, current periodi- 
cals, books, and supplementary malcriak of many kinds it provides, the 
school library can meet the needs of Individual learners advantageously 
(Fig. 10.10). It is particularly valuable for students who learn easily 
through reading. 

Most schools have good collections of records with the necessary sound 
equipment, including earphones, so that individual students may listen 
to them without interfering with other pupils who are studying. This 
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Ihon tK« libfory. (Cinelnnoti, OKio. P«W!< School*.) 


equipment may be kept in the library, as well as in some 

The student who does not find reading a play or discussing a p 

speech very meaningful may gain greatly from listening to a reco o 

If students use the public library outside school hours, they 
learn to use it intelligently during school hours. More information on 
use of libraries, both school and public.is presented in Chapter 1 

LABORATORY WORK 

Laboratory work was strongly emphasized in the 1920 s and 
This emphasis decreased later, as group work and group 
came to the fore, but the recent need for more engineers and scien 
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has revived the interest in it ^ 
Throughout tliis entire period, pj 
however, certain areas of in- 
struction-home economics, ag- 
riculture, various fields in voca- ^ 

tional education, business edu- ^ 

cation, and the sciences at the B 

senior high-school level-con- i 

tinued to stress the need for j 

doing, seeing, and thinking, not | • 
merely reading, talking, and 
thinking, if students are to learn 
efiiciently. More classes in more . r 
subject-matter fields can and | 
probably should include labora- 
tory-type individual activities, W 
at the same time providing for 
a variety of whole-class and 
small-group activities (Fig. 

10.11). i 

A good laboratory has facili- 
ties and space for students to ^ 
“do things" in addition to sit- ^ 
ting, reading, or talking. There ^ 
are tables, counters, the neces- j^r. 
sary materials. The chairs are 
movable as are also the sinks or 
tables except those svitli water, 


e#' « 


Mm 
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sary inaiciiuis. me e*..***- — 

movable as are also the sinks or ^ X 

tables except those ,vith rvater, 

gas, and electric connections. Woew.*!", School*; low«r, lo» Angde*. 

Whether for science or English, epMomia. Gty »o«'d EiMcofion. 

Lt^ToactSnll^itUtoo small for the nmnber of 

tdetVJlEnglisbe^ 
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greatly interested in a variety oF laboratory-type 
nipulating activities. 


activities-doing, wa- 


SUMMARY . a- 

Whole-class, small-gronp, and individual activiUcs "S""®'' 
help students become competent and socially-conscious peop^^ P 

ate efficiently as group members and “ f„, p.iilee 

superior to another in all cases; instead, there must be a carelul 
among whole-class, small-group, and individual work. 

Of the whole-class activities, informal discuss, on, sound ^ 

aims, recordings, television, and Held trips appear “ ^ 
needs better than lectures and question-and-answer re . • 

the latter is good for certain purposes it not relied ”P“" 
if used inteUigently. Well-eondueted whole-class 
needed to help each student feel that lie is an accepted, ^ . 

her of the class, to help the group develop common 
the class cooperate in obtaining and sharing information s . 

other. Planning small-group activities typically begins with 
discussion; the specific projects often originate when 
same material, go on a field trip, or watch a sound film or televisio p 


Small-group activities ate requited if the varying interests. ’ 

and needs of smaller groups within the class ate to be met. Such p F 
are usually organized on the basis of sealing arrangement or a p 
friendship, interest, level of achievement in the particular subjec ’ 

or differential ability to insure a range of abilities wthin each 
Four of mjmy activities in which small groups participate are Ue s 
ing of text and reference materials, British-style debate, pane iscu 
and reporting, and sociodrama and informal role playing. Indivi ua 
tributions by the various members are necessary for success m 
whole-class and small-group activities. 

Individual activities are essential for developing individual s s, i 
pendent study and work methods, and desirable attitudes 
vidual effort and performance; satisfying the adolescent s need 
tery over things; and providing for wide individual differences 
students. Supervised study and individual projects, library wor ’ 
laboratory work are among the most important means of indivi u 
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instruclion. The supervised or directed study period during the regular 
class period is widely used to assist students, by means of independent 
study and practice, to reach their maximiun achievement. 


Questions and Activities 

1. Indicate which of scver.il important learning outcomes related to your area 
of leaching could be achiev^ through wlmle-class, small-group, and indi- 
vidual activities. How could this be done? 

2. Describe briefly a sHusthn in which you would tise a whole-class discussion. 
A whole-class project. A sound film. A field trip. A question-and-answer 
recitation. A lecture. IVliat purposes would you wish to achieve in each 
case? 

3. On the basis of your owm experiences, stale briefly why some whole-class 
activities fail and others are successful. 

4. Describe a situation in which you would organize a class into small groups 
on each of these bases: mechanical, friendship, interest, achievement 
level, differential ability. 

5. In what type of situation would small-group study of an assignment Ije 
likely to fail? To succeed? 

6. ^Vhat are the principal values of sociodrama and other informal role play- 
ing? 

7. Set up a sociodrama in svhidi one person takes the role of an administra- 
tor who strongly favors whole-class activities, another, the role of one 
who favors small-group activities, a third, the role of one who favors indi- 
vidual activities, and a fourth, the role of an inexperienced teacher seeking 
information. 

8. When would you use a common assignment? An achievement-level assign- 
ment? A flexible, individual assignment? 

9. Give the title of a unit in your subject-matter area, and indicate how the 
library might be used by the students. 

10. How could your classroom be set op as a laboratory-type room? ^Vhat ac- 
tivities might then be possible? 

11. Indicate, in relation to your subject field, the desirable balance of indi- 
vidual, whole-class, and small-gnnip activities during part of the class 
period. 
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Usrr several classes in a moden. school and you " 
of visual materials; flat pictures. ® ^ /tudy displays, 

three-dimensional materials, current readmg classr^ms 

Tape recorders, radios, and recordings are also m 

rvith shades drasvn, students are seeing Iflmtn. sound 

television programs. The pupils in this school ate seemg 

’“tlSo^^::‘;Ludio-visualmaterialsinlea^ 
for tlie blind and partially seeing demonstrates the p 
ing in learning. Similarly, a day spent in a classroom for tte ^ 
p^tiaUy hearing demonstrates the importance of 

serving young children suggests that direct sensory e^ subsequent 
hearing, touting, tasting, and smelling-are the basn 
development of abstractions, of the words and other symbo 

%T;:^dents in Grades 7-12 cannot get -«oient meam^^g^to^^ 
reading alone or have inadequate direct expenenees wth ma ^ _^P 

sldlls, and attitudes to learn as efilciently as they could with 
Instructional materials. All these students can leam “^am 
sldlls, and processes better when visualized than *t°ugh 
discussing alone. Audio-visual materials, however, should r^ot 
sidered as replacing the teachers face-to-face leadership ot le 
tivities, students’ independent reading and direct 
group and whole-class discussions, problem solving, and u 

reflective thinldng. rplation to 

Audio-visual materials and their use may be considered i 
four principles; 

1. Visual materials enhance meaningful learning. 

2. Audio materials enhance meaningful learning. inef«^ 

3. The sound motion-picture and television combine mean 
'sensory experiences. 

4. Audio-visual materials must be used intelligently. 
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VISUAL MATERIALS ENHANCE MEANINGFUL LEARNING 

A significant advance in the effectiveness of classroom instruction has 
resulted from the widespread use of visual aids to learning. Heading 
printed materials, which some authorities classify under \’isiiaJ educa- 
tion, and listening to discussions and explanations are more interesting 
when supplemented with visual aids because events, concepts, and proc- 
esses become more me.ming/ul to the student the more familiar he is 
with the baclcgroiind information. Visual aids help him understand what 
the printed or spoken words attempt to describe. Such aids are used for 
a variety of purposes, such as the following: 

1. To provide \nsual presentations of events, concepts, or processes 
which often cannot be studied first-hand or be understood very well by 
reading and listening about it, e.g., a meeting of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, the metamoiphosis of the fruit fly, the functioning of the 
human reproductive system. 

2. To promote interest in subject matter to the point that students 
feel a definite desire for further study. 

3. To help pupils understand concepts and processes that are ex- 
tremely important In tlieir dally living. 

4. To promote retention because facts and information are retained 
better when they are presented to the student in different settings, 

5. To introduce variety into teaching; this in itself stimulates zest 
for learning and discourages boredom. 

6. To save time, for both teacher and students, because some material 
can be learned more quickly visually Ilian in any other way. 

Visual aids vary in their usefulness in achieving these purposes; hence 
they must be selected in terms of the desired learning outcomes. 

FtAT PICTURES, CARTOONS, POSTERS 

Taking pictures is becoming increasingly important as a hobby. The 
demand for professional photographers increases as the appropriate use 
of flat pictures makes newspapers, magazines, and books more meaning- 
ful to Uieirjeaders. 

\Vliat cliaiacleristte of flat pictures make their use so widespread both 
for the above purposes and also in teaching-leaniing situations? They 
are relatively inespensive, present real-life ideas and impressions, and 
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cover a wide range of subjects. Good pictures 

often cannot be expressed in words, they present un 

phlmL to tbe^viewer. they attract and hold interest, A eombmed 

oktorial-verbal presentation, clarified through classroom discussion d 

Se” :!y, is one' of the be^ interest-getting techniques in teaclun • A 

5 X 8 flai picture cannot be seen well by the entire ^“^>7 

looked at and studied by individuals and small groups, Moreove , p 


lures can be kept for reuse 



Fig. 11.1. Who! da flat pictvra* w«1* 
oi thtia tuggait abawl lha w»a af pa»la» 
and flat picturai In Iht «1aiireem? (Top, 
Wenena Grave, Wi»<afi»In, High Sthoolj 
lewer, Plmburgh, Pennjylyania, PuWie 
$<haal>,) 



m year to year. 

In view of the decreasing cost of pro- 
ducing colored pictures, it is doubtful that 
any visual material can be more versatile 
than the flat picture. The increased in- 
terest in picture taking and the excellent 
photographs available in magazines sue 
as Life. Holiday, and National Geographic 
provide the teacher and his class 'Vit 
good pictures which can make classroom 
activities more meaningful to many stu 
dents. Usually the teacher must initiate 
and also control the use of pictures 
they are to fulfill sound educational objec- 

Cartoons and posters may be either s ^ 
cured from outside sources or made ) 
the teacher and students. Comics and car 
toons have high interest appeal for a o 
lescents. Here also the teacher must be 
responsible for their use. Cartoons s 
ing the struggle between labor and man 
agement, posters relating to various voca 
tional fields, caricatures illustrating socia 
graces— these suggest a few of the many 
excellent uses of cartoons and posters 
Securing needed facts for authentic pi®* 
entations encourages purposeful leam 
ing. In attempting to make a pcs cr 
or cartoon, the students may become 



l)ogged down details; how- 
ever, this tendency may be cor- 
rected. 

A prospective teacher who 
colIect.s visual materials and be- 
comes skilled in displaying and 
using them while in college will 
find many uses for them in his 
first teaching position. Dark 
and colorless classrooms may be 
made interesting and colorful 
at very' low cost. 



fig. 11.J. wiiy h iM* QfOpK than aiptaming 

at Uctvring la halping iludanti intarprat lnfannalio«r 
(St. iMk MluauH, fttbllc ScKaoli) 


GRAPHS 

Bar graphs, line graplis, and 

circle graphs arc used to sum- , , , j 

marhe detailed information. The information may then be placed on a 
slide for projection or llie orighml graph may be projected in appropriate 

size and color. , . r i 

In addition to being easy to make, a bar graph « especially usefel for 
presenting such facts as sebeol population each decade since 1800 , num- 
ber of automobile accidents In the community in each of the past on 
years, and the cost of a given item of clothing dunng “ “ 

years. For any infoimation tliat can be presented in e ° 
the bar graph is effective lor presenting the summarized data " ually- 
A cirefi Lph is used to best advantage to show the relatienslup bo h 
of the partfto'^a whole and among the various parts. For eiample, ask 
each student to compute how he spends 

segments. factors, for example, pre- 

Line graphs show vanabilit) ^ 

cipitation and eLrJon the horizontalJine. Units of 

divided into sir-hour periods, are eniercu 
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nrccipitation arc recorded on lire left up- 
ridit nnd units ot barometric pressure on 
the right upright. The barometric pres- 
sure and rainfall are recorded at each six- 
hour interxal evcr>- day. 

Since a great deal of information is 
presented graphically in newspapers, 
magarJnes. and boohs, students should 
learn how to interpret graphs. The best 
svay to teach this is to have them secure 
information, summarize it, and present i 
as a graph (Fig. 11.2). Iligh-scliMl stu- 
dents often need considerable individual 
assistance in plotting a simple circle or 
bar graph. 

fig. \\.i. How (. mop flofd to GLOBES 

our rapid od»on<o» Ifl tommuflicoltoo oad t i * n triod* 

tfOMportotiO"? {PimburgH, PonoiyKonta. jq spcncl 0 Ui)' JH a I** 

cm secondary school to reabze the variety 

ot information that is presented by means of maps. 

Utlcal-physical maps, and maps showing current events, ramfalh c p 
ture, soil, population, and products, to name some of the more impo 
are displayed in classrooms and corridors (Fig. 11.3). 

Modem map makers have greatly improved map coloring an 
of symbols. They have devised better methods for showing s>zc, 
tion, distance, and direction more accurately. The form, projection, ro 
and symbols selected depend on tlie kind of information the map 
tended to convey. 

As already indicated, maps are prepared for specific purposes. ° 
ample, in a current events map the major emphasis is on the broa 
of events in the various political regions of the world. The paper or 
a map is relatively cheap, and the projection distorts both distance 
size slightly. The map is not intended to show minute details of 
and size perfectly. A modem air map with the North Pole at its 
shows distance and size in the northern hemisphere in the proper pc 
spective, but the same features are somewhat distorted for land 
in the southern hemisphere. Thus, in selecting maps for classroom 
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llie teacher sliould know what 
puqiose the map is designed to 
serve. 

Since tlie earth is a sphere, a 
globe represents it most ac- 




1 the small desk globe 1 1 / \ 


to the large one that the whole 
class can see from their seats. 
Tlie physical-political globe 
with boundaries and elevations 
indicated by color, and the 
slated outline globe are espe- 
cially useful in secondary 
schools. Since transparent 
globes arc now as'aiUble at 
relatively lower cost than was 
formerly the case, they are be- 
coming widely used. No other 




Fig. n.4. Wiv« W»«i «o" b« gelMd 


leaching aid can satUfactorlly JJ'X?..': 
replace a globe for teaching (Forqvkor Tron»por.ni oieUi.) 

about such matters as the , j » i- j mVrlp 

earth’s rotation, time rones, the international date line, and great-circle 
routes, and conveying precise ideas of area shape, locat.on, duectron. 
distance on the e.arth’s surface (Fig. 11-4)- 

counselor. A movable chalk „ areas of instruction 

How may the “ , ,„^EngUsh or language arts, history or 

common to studen s in Grad ^ h Mlcnving 
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a .ass discussion, to indicate *e tu."?of;elfn 

tenticn to the differences and likenesses m ‘I’'* oc- 

or in mathematical processes, to diapam scient p P 

esses, to show relationships that can be " 

Students also can use it m many ways, ei ler 8 X Prequentfy they 
particularly for graphs, charts. J'S^Llk "s well as J 

teacher can. Although two-di- 

:■ -to V- • i ''t V i ® dimensional relationships re- 

x' "l^J quire more skill. 

Not to be overlooked in this 

connection is the adolescents 
need of physical activity (Fig. 
11.5). When several teachers 

have the students for successive 

periods, the students usually sa 
a great part of the time. It « 
wise for the teacher who has 
the class the last period in the 
morning or afternoon to prov e 
some form of physical activity. 
To the eatent that the students 

can learn as efficiently using the 

chalkboard as sitting in lh«r 

seats the teacher iias them work at the board in small groups. Orm o 
principal reasons that junior high-school students like board wor is 
it satisfies their need for physical activity. 



FIfl. 11.5. WSaf ore the voluet Sn iKi* um o» ihe 
cholkbsord? (Cleveland, Ohio, Board of [dvcolion.) 


STUDY DISPLAYS AND THREE-DIWENSIONAL MATERIALS 
Here is a partial list of visual aids to learning which may be isp ay 
on a bulletin board or on a similar flat area: 


Cartoons 

Charts 

Diagrams 


Drawings 

Graphs 

Maps 
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Paintings 

Photographs 

Pictures 


Postage stamps 

Postcards 

Prints 


These can he secured from various sources; some can be made by the stu- 
dents. 

Some of tfie three-dimensional objects which may be placed in a study 
display area include the following: 


Aquariums 
Biological specimens 
Carvings 
Dioramas 
Models 


Small ap{Kiratus 
Student-made museums 
Various types of student-made and 
commercial products 


Unfortunately, many classrooms arc so crowded with furniture and 
students that there is little space for a display area. The walls of some 
classrooms are so completely taken up by chalkboards and windows that 
there Is no space for a bulletin board 3 x 6 feet. The methods suggested 
by Kinney and Dresden ‘ for overcoming some of these handicaps may 

be summarized as follows: , . . 

1. Cover the lurd-surface wall with padded canvas and pamt it the 

^TAprfy monk's clolli or Indian head lo the wall by gluing the top 
edge cIoL to the celling and letting it dry. Then stretch the material and 
fasten the bottom edge near the floor. , , , , j 

3. Cover a xvall with beaver lioard or green label board. 

4. Make a checkerhoard arrangement of small p.eees of wood to any 
dimension desired and secure it to the rvall at an appropnate he.ght 

5. Attach rvire, twine, colored ribbon, or jute from the upper moldmg, 

and use it to attach display materials. 

0. Use cellulose tape, labels, and crrcular re.nforcemenls to make 

materials adhere to a slate chalkboard. ,,,,,,, 

use nails, screm, or hinges for this purpose. • 

. I Beiter Lcamlns Through Current wa 

■ Lfiden Kinney nnd pp. 145-147. 

lerioh. Stanford: Stanford University Pre«. 
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Fl8. 11.4. VVha» l•ofnI(^g «ppoHw«ltl*» 4«*» »t«4y dltp'oy pre/.d*? WKat eptnp*’*"*** " 

Of! tw 9 g«tt«d for th* 1 eo«hor? (Crow Wood S<hooi, Winntilo, I".. ArtMt*et».f'’B ' 
Saorinon, P«r1i(n« & Vfifl.) 


10. Cover windows and doors when tins can be done without serious y 
interfering with lighting or the use of tlie doors. 

11. Provide display cases for three-dimensional objects. 

12. Extend the display area out into the corridor leading from the oor 
of the classroom. 

Setting up the display, including use of color, artistic arrangement, e 
tering, and psychological timing are important factors in its effective use 
(Fig. 11.6). As Wittich and Schuller state: ". . . The study display 
instructional opportunity which calls upon teacher and pupil alihe or 
creative planning and ingenuity. Since the study display is a means^ 
relating appropriate graphic materials to the subject currently being 
studied, it constitutes an opportunity to bring together useful pictures, 
graplrs, comics, posters, charts, symbols, and related illustrative materia 
to supplement the current study activity." * 

’ Waller Amo Wittich and Charles Francis Schuller, Audio-Vijual Maieriob; Thelf 
ture and Use, New York: Harper & Bnrtheis, rev. ed., 1057, p. 152. 
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CURRENT READING MATERIALS 

Tlie present is more inlercsilng to Iiigli-school students than tlie past. 
Most of us read newspaper items concerning our iocal school or maga- 
zine stories about school events in the nation, in preference to textbook 
descriptions of education in colonial times or even in the early decades of 
the present century. That current events command universal interest Is 
attested to by tl)e popubarity of nmvspapers and magazines as reading ma- 
terials. Students now in school should learn how to use current reading 
materials intelligently because many of their decisions now and in the 
future will Ijc based on information secured from newspapers, periodicals, 
pamphlets, brochures, etc. 

An interesting and extensive investigation of use of current reading 
materials In the classroom was conducted by the California Council on 
Improvement of Instruction. The study was begun in 194B when the 
Division of Secondar)' Education of the California State Department of 
Education suggested that e.xperimentation in increased use of such ma- 
terials, including ne’.vspapers and periodicals, miglit pro\’e useful. In the 
early stages the project was supported financially by Time, Inc. Lucien 
Kinney, Reginald Cell, and Kalltarine Dresden, all of Stanford University, 
served as consultants. 

Some forty-eight teachers throughout California participated in the 
stud}' as members of the council. They set up various experimental teach* 
ing procedures calling for the use of current reading materials, put their 
plans into action, discussed fhej'r experiences at council meetings, evalu- 
ated the results, and reported their findings. Newspapers or periodicals 
or both were used in classes in art, biology, chemistr)', Englisli, foreign 
languages, history, liomemaking, journalism, literature, mathemaUcs, oral 
composition, physics, physiology, remedial reading, social studies, and 
speech. Tlieir use by four teachere is summarized as follows;’ 

1, Students in an eleventh-grade English class decided to write a biog- 
raphy of a local person as one activity in their study of biography, and 
agreed to make a local doctor the subject. They immediately needed more 
information both about the doctor and about svriting a biography. To 
secure this, they organized the class into committees wliich interviewed 


, , . J vntKarinc Dresden (eds.), op. ctt. These descriptions appear c 
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, he doctor and other peoplewhoteew him. con^lted^ 

and stndied other biographies. When early m FO£t. die 
paper expressed an interest in pnblishing llte e- 

LLdering content, style, and After 

fleeted in the activity in the classroom and >" ’ discussions, 

all the information had been gathered and analyzed p P 

it was organized, typed, evaluat^ by the class, and 
paper lor publication. The teacher gave ,,d,h 

Ldents- wurk when she said. “As authors, the class now discusses, 
workmanUke competence, the work of fellow biographers. 

2 A group of ninth-grade students whose test scores m ^“^mg ach ev 
ment xLe below the eighth grade were placed in ^ 
ing class. These students also tanked low m knowledge 
and breadth of reading interests; this was discovered ^ 
and in a questionnaire and a news quiz that were S" 

teacher tried to increase their vocabulary, reading compreh 

and interest by using the daily newspapers as the basic e.^ t 
txvo newspapers supplied the class with thirty-five copies 
ing alternate months. The students read whatever the) \ 
frequentlv the comics-during the first few minutes of die ^ 

reading of editorials and political news came next Tlie teac 
variety of methods to maintain their interest in reading othe 
the paper, to increase vocabulary, to outline the key ideas in as 
to read for extended periods of time. Tlie teacher considered tne p 
cedure a success, for when the class changed from one “cwspap 
the other each month it was clear that the students were leami g 


to use a newspaper. about 

3. Students in an American histor>' class gathered informauon 
current events outside o£ class and, led by student chairmen, 
it for ten minutes at the beginning of class each day. Student a^ 
wluch originated in these discussions led to debates on Russia s a 
their possible outcomes and on the closed shop, among o er 
issues. Moreover, the students soon began to bring to class o 
items that stimulated interest in wider reading and in small-group 
sions. Accordingly the teacher concluded that the students ha a 
understanding of such aspects of American history' as the ongm 
Constitution, the extension of political rights, and the Reconstruction 
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tied. They were more nw.nre of the importance of understanding history 
in appraising llic significance of current events. 

4. Radioactivity came under investigation in a teacher’s physics and 
cJjemistr)’ chisse.s. Texthooks available did not include technical facts 
about it or an analysis of its social implications, so the teacher and stu- 
dents turned to current sources of information, such as Fortune, Life, 
Newsweek, New York Times 


^fagazinc, Popular Science, 
Science Digest, Science News 
Letter, Scientific Monthly, 
Time, Vital Speeches, and 
Weekly News Tlecicw. Some 
fifteen aspects of the topic were 
analyzed in panel discussions. 
Including an investigation of the 
completeness and accuracy of 
the facts. Test results and evalu* 
ativc dt'seussfons shou'ed that 
the procedure was effective. 

These examples illustrate spe- 
cific uses of current reading ma- 
terials (Fig. 11,7). hfany other 
kinds of printed matter may he 
obtained for classroom use. 



f ■ ifpip;; 




These include bulletins, pam- 
phlets, and brochures wliich 

are prepared and distributed, 'V.' 

free or at low cost, by private i. 

ffroups and eovemment agen- wi'n»"'P9*» Why ihouW ttud«nii b« hpiptd jn 

,1 ^ reeding newipopen end ether currenf n*w< teimtt? 

CieS. (Richmend. ^Orglnio, Pubik Stheoli.) 


SILENT FILMS, FILM STRIPS, SLIDES 

The commercial production of silent films ended when it became pos- 
sible to transmit sound simultaneously with the projection of visual 
images. Although silent films axe of limited educational value, one charac- 
teristic sliould not be overlooked. Many high-school students have movie 
cameras and take excellent pictures; the student showing the pictures 
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fJa. U.e. WVcti e>t ih* <idT0«hig«i ood dUodtoMog** pfo5«l*o". 

Slau »nd«? tai;e<»fla, iniftoi.. Public Stkoolt.) 

ptoWdes a verbal descripUon when neccssaij-. SludenU 
greaUy interested in their own activities and ttose o! their f ^ 
Ldent-roade movies are often The r ptodurt _ 

make for good moUvation, creativeness, and healthy schoo m 
relations. Motion pictures shosving how a teacher gives a gtoup . 
students set up an experiment in chemistry, how the homerM , . 

rated for American Education Week— these are a fe^’ o 'e , 
occurrences that can be filmed and shown to new students ^ ^ 

and to parents and community groups. Silent Elms are used w" - 
coaching in athletics. . 

Filmstrips consist of a sequential series of still motion ^ 

show characteristic situations or definite steps in a process. 
particularly valuable in science classes, for shosving the steps o 
iment, various stages in life processes, or pictures of plant an 
life for detailed consideration. Thus the major features of an m 
plant may be identified before a social studies class sisits ^ 
trip. Designs in leather or metal may be showm in art classes. 
ing parts of a carburetor may be shossm in a class in automo e 

•dianics. closer 

A major \'alue of the filmstrip over the moving picture is tna 
and more sustained attention is possible. The filmstrip can be stopp^ 
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any poinl to permit questions and discussion, and a picture on it may be 
looted at as often as desired. 

Glass slides scr\ c similar purposes ns filmstrips do. A song may be pro- 
jecte<l in a music class. Plirascs and sentences may be projected for a 
decreasing period of time to help acquire speed in reading. A business 
letter can l)c projected and its form clarified. The chief disadvantages of 
glass slides are their difiictiUy of production, the space required for stor- 
age, and the danger of breakage. 

Filmstrips and slides are tised widely in many subject fields and at all 
grade levels because they provide a Inte representation of processes and 
objects, permit careful c.xamination and rcstudy, do not require expensive 
projection equipment, and can be prepared by the students and teacher 
{Fig. 11.8). 

AUDIO MATERIALS ENHANCE MEANINCfUl lEARNINC 

Radio programs, plioiiograpb records and transcriptions, and tape re- 
cordings arc the major audio aids to learning. 


RADIO . . 

Tlie teacher suggests radio programs for the students to listen to both 
in nnc! onlslde A primary rliOicnUy in ming commercia programs 

in sclrool is that tl.e onos most suitable to “‘“"y 

quently not broadcast when needed; this also bolds ^ 
broadcasts. Listening to programs outside scl,ool overcome^ ' ” 
wbeu correlated will, units of study. Tbo examples w ueb follow show 
the continuing importance oi radio ns an aid in rastructim. 

Stademl in an American l.istory class were studying pobl.eal platfom. 
and candidates during a national campaign. 

in discussion were: (1) Wind are Uch 

xxn.- 1 ' -o Which candidate would j’ou vote torr 

micli partys IS p|a,f„nns from the newspapers. 

Tbo class obtained i ' . , programs svere assigned 

“Strr. 3... 
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... ^ .. — nr™-" — 

speeches they had heard, cvalaatmg ,„„l„ry to 

presented, and noting how fr^ura y sociodramas 

Lir party’s platfomr. help c anty who. to vot^e^kr.^^ 

were enacted with students play g various offices in the 

(our students, each representing a “”^1^® Thus, 

same party, discussed the legislation probahle J ^ j uate super- 
therelas ellective preparation for the - ,le 

that the students listened to the 
programs, close correlation mth 


programs, 

the material being studied, and 
effective follow-up. 

An agriculture class was 
studying livestock marketing in 
addition to carrying out vanous 
other projects. Each day during 
the class a short radio program 
was tuned in which carried re- 
ports of livestock prices. Line 
graphs of the daily prices o 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry 
were made by the committees 
of students who were respon- 
sible for listing the various 
prices. This work was correlated 
with studies of preparing h® 



fig U.9. 

ipite of telefi*! 
with on oelWity iu<S ' 
Schesti-) 


to incrcate in 
(>« corralatati 

tM>? aoledo. Ohio, P«biie 


stock for shipment, handling livestock in transit, supply and deman 
government’s price support program, and the effect of the intern 
situation on livestock prices. Charts prepared by the Department o h 
culture were analyzed to discover months when shipments 
a peak and prices correspondingly low. This analysis helped stu 
to estimate whether the same pattern would probably hold m 
future. . 

Radio has another use in school, when students prepare the scrip ^ 
produce a broadcast for a commercial or school-operated ,p.- 

school public-address system, or set up “ham” short-wave systems 
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11.9). Studenls in a high school in California h.lve been broadcasting 
over commercial stations for jnsars, as have many other hlgh-schoo! groups. 
Various kinds of programs are produced: musicals, with student perform- 
ers; recorded music, with students acting as disk jockeys; dramatic pres- 
entations, with student casts; school news reports. Definite times are 
scheduled tor school programs each iveek of the school year. The more 
important values ot this procedure to the students who participate are as 
fonou’s: 

1. Students leam to wite clearly and creatively. 

2. They work to improve their voice or other skills required. 

3. Tliey leam to listen more attentively to radio programs and class 
discussions. 

4. They leam to express themselves orally. 

5. They acquire basic facts about the production of radio programs. 

6. They leam to observe definite time schedules. 

7. Tlic program helps to create a feeling of affiliation and belonging 
among all the students because It is “their" program. 

8. It unifies many aspects of school life, including Uie instructional 

program, 

9. It creates better school-community relations. 

10. It stimulates student interest in educational broadcasts. 

The teacher must assume the same degree of responsibility in select- 
ing, guiding, and following up the use of radio in and out school as is 
needed in other activities such as field trips. Directing student broad- 
casts requires special understanding of radio production techniques. 

RECORDS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Tlie use of records and transcriptions will become clearer as we ex- 
amine the subject areas for which they are produced. The following are a 
few of the many records and transcriptions listed in Selected Listings of 
Educaiional Recordings and Film Strips for More Effective Learning, a 
catalogue published by Educational Services. Washington, D.C. 

In social studies, a series of hventy-four recorded programs entitled 
Immigrants All; Americans AU includes the followng: Our English 
Heritage. Our Hispanic Heritage. Willing Freedom. The Negro. Social 
Progress ’ A New England Town, and An Industrial City. These records 
are dramatized by leading performers. In the same area. Voices of Yesier- 
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of the North Foie. Theodore Roosevelt In o Mmogo 

Boy, and Will Rogers On Politics. 

For English elasses, reoordings of .,^3, drama- 

stories by leading dramatists are Orson 

teed by casts including such well-loiown artists as Mautic 
WeUes. Jose Ferrer, and Fay Rainier, have been tecorM. 

The tLcher of speech and language also avail- 

ious dialects used m this country and 1 , . jpeak various 

able for self-improvement of speech and for leammg to spea 

foreign languages. . is radio 

Records and transcriptions are inore useful nroductions are 

because important speeches and dramatic “d "> P 

being recorded and made available at re a ive y pasilv and then 

are Usted in various source books; they can be stored easily, and 

used at tlie most opportune time. 

TAPE RECORDINGS . 1 intema- 

As the phonograph records important events in n““nnn 
tional affairs, including music and drama, the tape ‘ j re- 

local events, including those of school and classroom. ^'*0 & ? 

cordlngs can be reused indcBuitely. probably *eir f ia- 

is in the appraisal of progress in conduct, skills, concepts, P 

tions (Fie. 11 . 10 ). Illustrations will moke this value clear. 

After discussing with the teacher the desirability of “‘nt-ng 
room quietly and starting work, the students still continue 
being noisy. Unnoticed by the students, the teacher puts a tap 
in the rear o{ the room and records the noise they make un i 
them. He then tells them about the recording and asks them 
it quietly. At the next meeting of the class, he records the rs ,.^g5 
utes, again without their knowledge. This time he plays bo i 
and leads a class discussion of the improvement. Meetings, o » 
and more formal, can also be recorded and played back for sc 

tion. also 

Progress in speaking, singing, and using a foreign languag 
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tig 11.10. .OKI. ric.Lo. ii ll- l"P" 

p.m.lo* -.11 »a.Ji »- « I" 


be sliouTi by tape recordings for 
individuJils and groups. Thus, at 
the beginning of the fourth 
week of the class in Spanish, 
the teacher records a ten-minute 
student conversation in Spanish. 

From four to eight weeks later 
he records another ten-minute 
conversation. Both are then 
played back so that the students 
may evaluate their progre.ss and 
with his help determine the 
areas which call for improve- 
ment. Musical performances, 
dramatic readings, voice correc- 
tion exercises, and the like may 
be e^’aluated similarly. In addi- _ 

tion, topo recordings oerre well to 

progress in nrens of study InvoMng sound. The teacher can play for them 
a rerarding of the student's Brst attempts in smgmg, reading, ^eakmg 

partial answer. After "■=>, ^ai e their 

other tape recording provides the comparis 

progress. ]j,e,atu,e is to heighten 

One of the principal purposes o jlHiiides toward good lilera- 

apprcciation, that is, to develop esir achieved can be shown 

lure. The e.rtent to "’''I''' ' OTeh of the students' responses 

by a tape recording m the thir past week 

to the tcacliers question; AVliat nave y 

and how well did you like it?” permanent records of band, 

The tape recorder is also government meetings and 

orchestra, and choral performances, student g 
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other cocurricular activities-, and high points in various units in aU areas 
of school work. 


THE SOUND MOTION PICTURE AND TELEVISION COMBINE 
MEANINGFUL SENSORY EXPERIENCES 
The sound motion picture and television offer ““f " T 
nes in that motion and sound are brought to the student 
With television programs now hemg recorded as Icmescop 
films, their availability and control for classroom use .s 
o! recorded radio programs. The sound motion pic ure 
provide more self-contained instruction than any oUier au ■ 

Lai discussed in this chapter. But they cannot replace 
experience, nor can most of the desired objectives of secondary 
he achieved by substituting motion pictures and television recor g 
teachers. 


SOUND MOTION PiaURES 

Glenn Frank expressed himself as follows after seeing the . 


Growth: 

Yesterday within the space of ten minutes, 1 saw a plant grow to 
turity. bear fruit, and die. As a child I often stood with awe before the my 
of plant growth and wondered what it might be like to see the ac p ^ 
of growth as I saw my playmates run back and forth across the vil ag 
I had to wait forty years to see it, but yesterday, the thing I 'vonci ‘ 
as a child, happened. I saw the processes of growth as clearly mo a ” ‘ 
this morning I see motors streaming by in the street below my ho e w 
Conan Doyle had not come back to show me marvels in a seance. 
under the delusive spell of a magician. I \vas simply watching an e u 


film on plant growth. , 

A pea was dropped on the ground. Soon its side burst open an 
sprout, or whatever the experts call it, came peering with manifes ^ cu 
out into the open. Tlie white sprout turned downward and began 
for a way to burrow downw’ard in the soil. It nosed about with an appe ^ 
of almost animal sense. Soon it began its downward journey into the 
had been cut away so the camera could catch the downward journey o 
Frank's account relates to the use of changing-speed 
making motion pictures. Plant growth was recorded at brief inlerva ^ 
many months; then the photographs were edited for 
rapid sequence, and finally made into a ten-minute film. Slow-m 
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fia n H- Why do itud^ntt B»"«'"''y w 9'»o'*f 

omniSon to o levnd p«ol!o» pWur. Ihon to ethtr 
o„di<Hd«>ol «.o>*»ioli? (Soli 4 HowoH Company.) 


photography embodies the re- ^ ^ 

verse process, in that move* " ^./Si r 
ments too rapid for the human . * 3 ^ .. ^ 

eye to see are caught by the j ^ 

camera and slowed down so ^ 

that they become visible. ^ ’ 

Photomicrography permits ; • . [t - ' o'- 

the photographing of phenom- . ^ 

ena that cannot be seen by the ' x 

human eye. Growth and divi- •• - l' • '' 

sion of human cells and of -fys. ^ 

other microscopic plant and ' ' •' "r - - 

antaai life, viruses, and ere 

Sion are among the processes Ldi<Hri.«oi (a .11 & h<.«.ii compo«y.) 

and objects that can be seen i„ 

clearly by means of photomicrographs. The process is especially useful m 

classes in science and applied science. ^ ^ 1 , 5 - 1 , ipo^t of 

Animation in moUnn-plelure photography has “ 

perfection in the Walt Disney prorlocUons. “ ° 

Lposslble to photograph, such as lefto dTaS' 

H-homb devast'alion, and air currents can vsual.ed ^ 

pictures are available in many subject fields. 

Not least among the values of os they 

observable events can be recorded m blac _ 

occur, and the accompuyiug when 

film offers opportunities for improvi g 1 /pig n 11 ). Because of 

sound recordings or silen t movies - the 

TELEVISION ,„y,vbere 

.,,a“re:orl7bvl televi^^ — 
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can be presented simultaneously, or it can 


be cut out, the narrator supply- 


can UB picsciiicvi v. linwever, 

ing the commentary. Educational television is still in its infancy, 
some school systems are now producing programs, including ew 
City, Philadelphia. Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. Many programs, bot i 
mercially produced and educational, are being brought in »rec y 
classrooms that have television receivers. , 

The correlation of television programs with school work 
that suggested earlier in this chapter for radio. However, e uca 
television is much more powerful than radio in presenting in 
and influencing attitudes because any of the visual and audio ma e 
already discussed can be included in a television program. 

To wbat extent can, will, or should television replace teac 
was just said, educational television can perform at least two mam 
tlons well: present information and influence attitudes. Wliether ag 
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ment can be reached on winch attitudes to inOuence is debatable. ^Vatch- 
ing a television program without doing any further work or study or 
being guided by an expert is not useful in developing any skills other 
than those connected with seeing and listening. Educational television 
does, of course, keep students from expending the energy necessaiy- to 
develop a skill and some commercial programs are keeping students 
from reading, thinking, and doing. Furthermore, a televised lesson or unit 
necessarily presents the same material in the same time to all the stu- 
dents. If individual differences are to be satisfactorily provided for, tele- 
vision is not the ans\ver. Hence, educational television for higli-school 
students seems destined primarily for enriching their learning experi- 
ences (Fig. 11.12); no learning aid has higher possibilities along these 
lines. 

Just as a radio or school program can be recorded on tape or on some 
other recording device, so television programs can be recorded by kme- 
pholography. The resulting kinescope, containing both sound and pie- 
Jure, I then presented on a regular 16mm. mohon-plcture pro^cton 
The belter commercial and educational televuion 
being recorded, and are thur available, when fuodr are sufficient, for 
use in school situations. 

AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS MUST 

BE USED INTaUOENTLV , . ■ , 

Sufficient eaamples of classroom 

been given to suggest four main principles for their m,e,gge„, use. 

1. Select the material in terms of the learning goals. 

2. Prepare the students to use it. 

3. Provide follow-up activities. 

4. Evaluate the outcomes. 

Each of these principles will nenv be discussed briefly. 

CFIFI-T THE MATERIAL IN TERMS OF THE lEARNING GOALS 

The best procedure for selecUng “ ^tr!=hool,X'“ ““"'P 
miltee of teachers under the The committee ex- 

supervisor or coordinator of ““ “’'T'™ a recent educational film 

amines the list of films owned by the school 

catalogue, and a list of films tot can be rented from 
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office or o state or community agency. The teaehers select films tor 

preview. When previewing a film, they ‘!’“= 

^ 1 mat specific instructional purposes does this film sers 

2. How and where does it fit into my unit or ji „( 

3. Is this film suited to the ment.al. social, and emotional matu > 

4. 'Dts'^L film present its message clearly of 

5. Is the film sufficiently realistic to capture and hold the 

my class? . 

6. Will the film maVc learning more elfeclive? ,^u«tions and 

The main reason for previewing films is to make be er 

,0 allocate them to various classes. Intormation 

erally sweeps across subject lines with apparent ’ sly in 

How to Read a Book and Act Your Age may be used 

most high-school classrooms during the first week of sch . 

should not be required to see the same film in three or four classes dun g 

a short period of time. 

PREPARE THE STUDEKTS TO USE THE MATERIAL 
Before a film is shown, the teacher should prepare his stu ents 
it. During the preview, he notes the main features of the ^ 

which may be difficult for the students, and questions 
are directly related to the current classroom activity. Class ai 
malces the reason for seeing the film apparent to the jis- 

of questions and features is discuss^, placed on the boar , 
tributed in mimeographed form. This t>'pe of introduction is ex re 
valuable to the students. To show a film such as Human Repro u 
Dflfing Do's and Donts without this preparation is to misuse 
badly. Some schools always show an educational film to the w o 
in the assembly without giving teachers and students any °PP^ 
for advance preparation. Obviously, entertainment films may 
in this manner, but the probabilitj’ of misuse in the case of c 
films is very great. _ , class* 

In most high schools the teacher is responsible for having ® j^ger 
room and equipment in readiness for showing the film. In ic 
schools, students who are interested in becoming professional 
ists often form clubs. In other schools the classroom teacher locates 
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students and they become responsible for film projection. Some schools 
MpifaJize on this interest, with classes in graphic arts being organized by 
the teacher who is responsible for tJie care of all projection equipment 
and graphic materials, and with students on call during their free periods 
to project films and to use other visual aids as (he teacher desires. Ever)' 
teacher should be able to operate a projector himself and to teach stu- 
dents how to do it. 

PROVJDE FOtlOW-UP ACTIVmfS 

If a film is good educationally, it should lead to tlic discussion or 
further study of a related problem or topic. FoIJow-up activities are based 
on the type of film. For example, such activities for a film which ex- 
plains how to read a book may include the following: (1) Discuss the 
major points presented in the film, and any questions asked by the stu- 
dents. (2) Give specific assignments, If recommended by the film; if 
none are suggested, provide your own. (3) Note how tlje students do 
these assignmentsj discuss any problems that arise. (4) Show the film 
again to help them evaluate their performance. 

The author has found that tdenUf)'ing the main points In a film and 
discussing them very briefly with the class, putting them in question 
form and presenting these questions to the students before showing the 
film helps focus student attention. After the film be forms the class into 
groups and assigns a question to each group for discussion and subse- 
quent reporting to the class. tVith some films be asks the questions and 
follows the film will) a whole-class discussion. Both procedures work 
very well. 

EVAtUATE THE OLfTCOMES 

Did the students leam what they should have? How svell did they do 
so? Class discussions, observing the students in action, and testing are 
the tliree principal means of evaluating the effectiveness of any instruc- 
tional material. Each of these was treated at length in Chapter 9. 

SUMMARY 

Intelligent selection and use of the many aud/o-visual materials of in- 
struction are imijortant for the modem teacher. Visual materials such as 
flat pictures and other graphic materials, globes and maps, chalkboards. 
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reading materials, and the study display “"f 
nomplUhad by ™eans of sight The f ‘“l is accon,- 

have demonstrated their value in facilitating learning 

plished by means of hearing. efficient learn- 

^ Sound morion pictures and lelevisi^ icture 

ing because they combine hearing and Tele- 

Vision is still in the experimental stage as far as class 
™ cemed. Hosveves. it gives promise of having a P^ 
on education than any other '“““'“"P"' P , Ji„g, 

impact as commercial television has had on our r 
and other daily habits generally. . , j mnsidered as 

Audio-visual materials, including television, should teacher’s 

materials of instruction. Television cannot substitute f- ^ " 

faee-to-faee leadership of the learning activrlies, J,ole.cIass 

and direct experiencing of students, or of OTall-group 
discussions, problem solving, and T^^eve the 

All audio-visual materials must be used mtelhgentl). jeaming 

desired results, the material must be selected in terms ^ » 

goals sought, the students must be prepared lor ^ 

propriate learning activities must follow its use, and outcomes 
evaluated. 


Questions and Activities 


1. Rank in descending importance the visual aids disMSsed m 

the basis of educational value. ccKt. ease of use, and ease ot ma 5 

2 . Rank the audio aids in the same way. find 

3. Individually or with one or two others, select the best examp 
of the use of each visual material in textbooks, magazines, or a 

4. Repeat the preceding for audio materials in the classroom. ^ 

5. Preview a film related to your subject-matter area and appropn 


high-school unit. Outline a plan for using it 

6. Related to your subject-matter interest, organize a lesson plan for 

of the suggestions in Chapter 6, and list possible instructional ma 

use in it. j • • cr the radio. 

7. Compare the relative x'alues and problems involved m using 
sound motion pictures, and television in secondary schools. 
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!• Discuss the values to be derived by students from the production of any 
three materials discussed in this chapter. 
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ks EAB.V as the seventh grade, students are often ^ what to do ^th- 

out being given any help in how to do it. As a result they ^ 

and independent work methods on a tnal-and-errot basis, u 

lead to inefficieney and. more important, to laek of interest 

ent study or work because the students experienee failure « ^e ‘ha 

success. Most high-school and college students, including gra 

dents, frequently need their teachers’ assistance in starting a task qui y 

and correctly, identifying and using materials well, 

completing the task successfuUy. The teacher’s daily pattern '“‘"f 

tion should include this assistance. Although some of the principles to be 

discussed do not apply so readily in certain subject-matter areas 

high-school teacher in any subject field or cocurricular activi y P 

most of them into use. 

1. Student readiness is increased. 

2. The situation is made conducive to study. 

3. Students learn to use the textbook and related material. 

4. Students learn to read more efiRcienlly. 

5. Students learn to write better. 

6. Students are helped with study and work schedules. 

7. Students who have serious problems are given special treatrnen 
Special attention is given to reading and writing in lliree sections 

this chapter because reading is still the principal means of acquiring 
formation through independent effort and writing is still tlie 
means of conveying information for subsequent reading. Little atten 
is given to group discussion and oral presentations since they were trea 
in Chapter 10. 


STUDENT READINESS IS INCREASED ^ 

Have you ever tried to concentrate on reading detailed material, 
as income tax directions, ■when you felt ill? Have you ever tried to ta^e^ 
long examination or write a theme when your best friend was m tne 
pital seriously ill? Have you ever taken a senior-year course in 
chemistry' without ha'ving had the necessary prerequisite courses? 
you ever tried to knit a sweater or build a bird house when you re 
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tlial j oii did not iiove the necessary- phj-sical and menial abilities? A ner- 
sons plij’Sical condition and his social, emotional, and mental character- 
istics, together with his prerious achferemenis and his present wort 
habits, arc important in determining how efficiently any task is began 
and completed. Tlie following discussion analyzes these factors briefly. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION 

It is trite to say that a student who feels ill, who has a physical defect 
that is uncorrected or not compensated for, who is malnourished, or who 
does not gel sufficient rest is incapable of 
elective svork. Any one of these factors 
may keep a student from doing his class- 
room work. 

\^arious methods may be employed to 
identify the ill and physically handi- 
capped. Medical examinations should be 
the means of discovering visual and audi- 
ton* defects, other structural defects, 
and any physiological malfunctioning 
which Interferes with good health. The 
school Dui^e should send each teacher a 
note concerning any physical condition 
that requires special attention on his part 

(Pig. 12.1). 

If a school gives no medical examina- 
tions and has no school nurse, tlie teacher 
can do these things: Note left-handedness 
and provide for it; note tlie students' phy'sical size and seat them accord- 
ingly; look for students who hold printed matter near or far from their 
eyes to detect near-sightedness and far-sightedness and seat them accord- 
ing!^’; note students who cup their Iwnd to their ear or have difficulty in 
following a class discussion to idenb'fy the hard-of-hearing and assign 
seats accordingly; watch for sleepiness and lack of interest in the work to 
identify students w'ith poor health habits. 

The teacher is the first line of defense for locating physical defects, 
helping students overcome physical handicaps, cncoura^ng good health 
habits, and preventing the spread of communicable diseases. Many young 



fig. 12.1. T>i» kHooI nuri« It en 

eiwP fe pS* M^ndar/ teheah 
fer ttvdanh tonnot itvdy ond iMrn wdl 

• or* ill or kov* irneerrKttd 

pkytlcoi d»F*e1t. (Moldtn, MetMckuuItt. 
fubde Sckeoli.) 
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people may be enabled to study more elBciently when unusual physical 
development, minor defects, and minor physiological malfunctioning are 
identified and adjusted for in the classroom. Serious conditions should 
of course be referred to the parents or the school physician. 


SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
Does a student have one or two good friends in the class, or is he an 
isolate? \Micther they appear so in the classroom, adolescents are in- 
terested in how others react to them. If they are to become well-adjusted 
adults, they must learn to make and keep friends. A student wlio has no 
friends in class and does not get along well with his teacher may not 
study effectively. 

A sociometric test is the best means of discovering the social rela- 
tionships within a classroom after the students have had an opportunit) 
to become acquainted with one another. As was said in Chapter 2, a 
sociogram may be used to identify the isolates, the cliques, and the 
popular students. When sociomelric tests are properly interpreted, in- 
ferences may be drawn concerning each student’s social adjustment. 

Social adjustment may also be appraised by observing students dur- 
ing discussion and committee work, and when they are presenting indi- 
vidual and group reports and responding orally to the teacher. Students 
with the following characteristics should be identified: the shy, the un- 
popular, the argumentative, the aggressive, the self-centered, and the 
clique-centered. Although such characteristics are on a continuum and 
therefore we cannot categorize all students on such bases, those exhibit- 
ing them to an extreme degree should be identified. They frequently do 
not concentrate well in individual work nor can they work well in groups. 
Depending upon the behavior they exhibit in their social relations, the 
teacher must devise appropriate methods to help them overcome their 
deficiencies. 


Emotional and social adjustment are closely related. Emotions origi- 
nate and are expressed, for the most part, in an individual’s interaction 
with other people. Anger, jealousy, fear, and affection are not readily 
identified in adolescents because many have already learned to hide 
their true feelings. 

Continuous worry and anxiety about physical development, friends, 
school work, religion, or home conditions are also not easily recognized 
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(Fig. 12.2). Anxiety method of e.x- 

very destructive to any hind „„ ^do- 

pressing emotion its intensity e,xpresslon of 

lescenfs work. Hence the toch „,d,h ,he emotion 

adolescent emotions. Analyzing 
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originated enables the teacher 
to change them, work with the 
student directly, or to refer him 
for more specialized treatment 
later. 

PREVIOUS ACHIEVEMENT 
Reading and other materials 
for classroom use become in- 
creasingly difficult as they are 
progressively based on already 
developed understandings and 
skills. The vocabulary in a series 
of social studies or mathematics 
texts increases in difficulty at 
each grade level. So do typing, 
shorthand, music, physical edu- 
cation, and other skills. A student's work methods in any high-school 
situation depend upon the extent to which he can draw upon Ids pre- 
vious achievement for present purposes and the degree to which the 
work requirements set by the teacher are in harmony xvith his present 
achievement level. 

Standardized tests are useful but not essential in determining the level 
of achievement in subject Belds. Teachers can make their owm tests or 
use other methods to ascertain wlielher students have the achievement 
required for the present work. For example, words, phrases, and sentences 
from a textbook may be used in a test to determine how well students 
have mastered the vocabulary' they wll need to understand the book. 
All mathematics teachers should be able to construct tests that wtH indi- 
cate each student’s readiness for the introduction of new work (Fig- 
12.3) . In any class activity a teacher needs to devise appraisal techniques 
for determining where his students are, and to use teaching procedures 
that will get them off to a good start from that point. Unless these fac- 
tors are given consideration students cannot develop effective stud) 
habits in the beginning and they drop progressively further back as the 
work progresses. 










fifl. 1JJ. Prr*laui othiayemanf effeeH ihidenr* 
raodincis for new looming. Wfiot tfiould tSo foocKor 
knew about thojo rtudontr pravioui a<hi*»o<Bontt I* 
ROlhemalio? (St. louli, MJiwurl, Public School*.) 
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ESTABIISHED STUDY HABITS 

Since early cliiUliood higli-sclmol students liave been acquiring atti- 
tudes tosvard work and toward svays of doing it. Some of these are good; 
others are not. When one student comes across a new word, he adds it 
to a list, discusses it with his teacher or parents, or finds its meaning in 
the dictionary. Another student skips over the new svords, quickly loses 
interest in reading hecause he docs not understand what he is reading, 
and quits. One youngster has learned t<> do certain things at home-to 
keep his room tidy, to get up for school — 

on time, to take care of his clothing, and 
to keep the kasvn mowed. He docs these 
things promptly and svithout prodding, 
and considers he has failed unless he 
completes them on schedule. Another lias 
indulgent parents who do evcrytliing for 
him, or his parents may have such lives 
that they cannot get any semblance of 
order in the homo for themselves or Uieir 

children. _ . 

As was suggested in Chapter 7, m a 

- , eiUtation the students u-, m, who mlghi » imiSu 

good learning situation iii 

work habits may be appraised by noting ^ wi«...i.. 

how long he takes to get started, how he ,.ss. sn-lO 

cares for and work (Fig. 12.4). It Is wise 

concentrates, and how siei . ‘ i unit or semester. 

‘bi®”" •tmlnnrThetlen the teacher helping the students learn 
Flexible assignments are ucnv . 

how to leam through efficient study. 

'tde"s""tp«a;f intellectual capacity may be done by 
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administering IQ tests, by examining school marks, and by observing 
the quality of the work performed (Fig. 12.5). In general, the brightest 
students can memorize rapidly, have large \’ocabularies, read rapidly, 
manipulate abstract concepts readily, have good school records, and 
make many original contributions to classroom discussions. Qualities like 
these are on a continuum; there arc no sharp differentiations between 
bright, average, and slow students. However, the teacher should be 
especially alert to discover the students who learn easily and those who 
are verj' slow. Both groups need special help in forming efficient study 
metliods if they are to learn as well as they might. 

THE SITUATION IS MADE CONDUCIVE TO STUDY 
In one classroom the students gel to work quickly and devote the whole 
period to work; in another the same students dawdle, draw pictures, da}’- 

fig. 124. On (he bot'i of appeorenoe. these boyt tnigM hove much (he tame background. Kevr 
does their (loeher decide which if cny of them may l«rom* on ovtitoftding ertgineer? How do varying 
Uvels of Inielligence affect Uorning reodineii? (School Oisttict of Phtlodelphio, Penniylvonio.) 



F;0. )J.6. Wha» hov« «hl» ®J| ,1,/^rt l» tU (So* 0i.9«, Co 1 if#fn!«. City 

S<h«oU Fhote.) 

1 • 1 cmotpc’ atienlion, and leave most assignments 

dream, distract tlieir classm activity is 

uncompleted. One W »■ ™ superniailel. Such differences 

X 1 ,rdtTn"l .hit .eacher mahes the Cassrnom situation 

conducive to study. 

PHYSICAL ENVmONMENT ^ ,,„u,3,to„, adequate sealing ca- 

Classroom conditions SI S . ^ ^ methods. Tins 

pacity. cleanliness, co>o;. — that 

is too obvious to warrant ^ furniture, decorations, seats and 

teachers often become accu , ^ l] jj, ti,e classroom because it is 
lighting facUitiest ‘W ^ to realiae that rvhat is com- 

familiar and homelike to tJiem. i> 
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tortable and familiar to them may not be conducive to effort on the part 

of their students. j • „ 

The optimum physical setUng for independent work, as during mp 
vised study periods in the regular classroom, includes these fcatmes: 
a well-lighted, pleasantly decorated room that is free from distra^g 
noises, a good-sized comfortable desk, and the materials required for 
concentrated work (Fig. 12.6). 


INTERESTING AaiVITlES 

No one attacks a task energetically unless he is interested. He oes 
not continue to work unless he feels he is making progress. Interest thnyes 
on success and dies with failure. Some learning activities are interestmg 
to students, others are not. . 

To stimulate students’ interest in a given aclivit)' the teacher may t } 
help them see the value of the work in relation to their immediate life or 
their vocational plans. (2) help them to see its significance as it affects 
their success and happiness in school, (3) start wth relatUely eas) ma 
terials and assignments. (4) use interest-challenging materials and ac- 
tivities in an attractive setting that call upon all of a student s person 
resources, and (3) dcN-ise methods whereby students can measure their 
progress (Fig. 12.7). Unless the learning situation can be arranged so it 
will arouse and maintain interest, students will not study well or wor' 
consistently. 

THE LEARNING TASK 

It is not always necessary' to tell students exactly what to do, and 
when, and why to do it. But they must understand a group-originale 
problem or an assignment given by the teacher well enough to know w a 
the task is, to understand methods of attack, and to \’isualize tlie ai^ 
ticipated outcome. It is the teacher’s responsibility to make sure 
his students understand these characteristics of a learning actiWty. ^ 
they do not, there is much confusion but little learning. Assistance an 
directions given by the teacher vary’ according to the difficulty’ of the tas ' 
and the students’ readiness for it. 


THE TEACHER'S METHODS 

Students learn to study and to work effectively if the teacher giu'dM 
them in such learning. The teacher who is imconcemed about how’ s 
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sludents study or svho 'S.’ute ot£, are acquired 

essential study and worl, _ TO responsibility to help his 

gradually and need in order to profit most 

students acquire jmdy is as important as tcacli- 

from f be donf in a functional 

ing subject information a ^ methods in each class m 

ized methods of study- 

T« !I?P THE TEXTBOOK AND REIATEO MATERIAL 
STUDENTS lEARN TO US faetructional material, the 

Whenever a textbook is used h „ 

students should be informed as to svnat 

,„paO».NO STUOT ANO WORK MSIHOOS 0=' 


serves, and how it can be used to best advantage (Fig. 12-8), Tfe follow'- 
ing discussion applies to supplementary textbooks and workbooks as 
as to the basic textbook. 




PREVIEWING THE TEXT , 

Students are helped to use a text by previevving it, under the teaser s 
direction. His main task is to ask questions rather than to explain. T , 
to start the textbook preview he asks: "Wliere do we look to n ou 
what is in this textbook?” Several answers will probably be 

soon as one student mentions the table 
j contents, the teacher asks the class to 

I look at it in order to answer the question^ 

i ^ “What are the main topics or units? 

Hj These may be discussed briefly to arouse 
.y interest in the book. 

contents has been 

- investigated, the preface or other intro- 

^ ductory material may be analyzed. Dc" 

pending upon its length, the students may 
" be asked to read it silently in order to fin 

— ^ - out why the author wrote the book and 
''' ' i; ^ what he considers important in it. This 
should be followed Nvith a discussion. A 
..pS; Ipf senes of questions, such as the foUowng, 

ing jiudenti underiTond god vj* i«rt- olaccd OD the chalkboaid for long 

bgokf well i» »Se leoeher** reipontibnitf. r ^ 

(KoWer. WiKon.5fi. puWie schggU.) prcfaccs or introductory sections, v / 

why was the book ^vritten? (2) 
whom is the book intended? (3) What are the most important points the 
author discusses? (4) How does he treat a topic or problem? After 
study of the preface, the dale of publication and the publisher shou 
be noted. 

By this time the students should begin to visualize what the boo ' is 
about and how it is organized. A list of subtopics is now placed on t le 
board or given to the students. Such questions as: “\Miere can _ 
information on these topics?” “Information about these people? direct 
the students* attention to the index. Its arrangement is discussed brie J. 
and the students spend a few minutes finding the page numbers o 


ing iludcnti undentand god vx tcit- 
bgokf welt it tSc Icockcr't rcipgntibilitf. 
(Kghicr. WiKoniin, Pubti« Schggit.] 
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various topics; they may work logetlier in pairs to Bnd specific discus- 
sions of various topics in tlie index. After the teaclier is certain that they 
know how to use the index corrertly, he may ask each student to ovitline 
the main points about a topic or person presented in the book, Tlie topics 
and names may be selected so as to lead to an analysis of graphs, cliarts, 
maps, and other visual aids. In most cases, however, these are probably 
better e.tamined in connection with the chapter survey after specific 
reasons for obtaining the information have been established. 

SURVEYING A CHAPTER 

Usually tljc introductory paragraphs or the summaiy, or both, indicate 
tlie most important points discussed in a chapter, Tlie introductory para- 
graphs often outline the major problems, the summary presenting con- 
clusions made concerning tliem. The introduction and summary may 
also provide for continuity of cliapters. Most textbooks use boldface, 
italics, marginal notes, or a numerical or alphabetical listing of items as 
visual cues for identifying the major points of a chapter. 

The chapter survey should be integrally related with the work being 
done. Thus, after tlie class has seen and discussed a film on soil erosion, 
the teacher may say: “We liavc seen some of the effects of soil erosion 
and have expressed our ideas about the problem. Your text discusses tbe 
same problem. In which chapter can we find facts about soil erosion?" 
After the chapter title and page are located, the teacher proceeds: "We 
discussed some of the main causes and effects of erosion. Does your text 
discuss them? How can we find out quickly?* If the students are not 
sure, they may be asked to read the introductory paragraphs or the sitm- 
mary or to note the visual cues. As was true of the preface and intro- 
ductory material, silent reading may be asked for, guided by a single 
question: "IVhat are the main points discussed in this chapter?" Or the 
questions may be more detailed. Short introductory paragraphs may be 
read out loud by a student or the teacher. 

When a cliapter contains charts, graphs, diagrams, maps, or pictures, 
the leadiex should ask specific questions which can be answered by cor- 
rectly interpreting these materials. A useful method for handling this 
part of the chapter survey is to divide U»e class into groups of tliree or 
four and ask the whole class one question. For example. "The grapfion 
page 37 shows the value of crops lost each year because of floods. Vie 
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. - 'ri,« fimiTPs at the bottom show 

figures in the lelt margin are the yrar^ gu 

Tvalue. Answer these questrons j. j,est? (3) Wch 

were losses hearaest? (2) n w rrc conchrsions about flood 

year appears to be average? ( ) j questrons, 

'damage have you obtained from the ^pb ,,.ould 

directed to different groups after they question indicate the 

produce uniform answers. The answers “ uf .fie infor- 
Lent to which the students have gmspcd ‘he S'gprhc. 
nration and how much further assrstance y appropriate 

graphic materials are introduced, the teacher should dev.se app 
methods to insure their accurate interprelatron. 

STUDENTS lEARN TO READ MORE EFHCIENTIY 

Some college teachers claim that Ingh-schoolteac ers 

dents to read rapidly svitb meaning; ''igh-^'^hool tcachem i 
the elementary schools responsible for tailing to do a g 1 
turn say that the child's home conditions were such as to p 
being taught to read well; finally, the parenU quite , fio 

thatL schools failed them when they were students so ‘'«y “ ^ l,„l 
a better job with their children. Thus, the vicious circle is 
nothing is done to improve the situation. gan 

The fact is that most students learn to read about ^ 
reasonably be expected in terms of their intellectual rapaci ’ 
ing’s present low status resulting from television If students 

of active recreation, and the size of classes at all school le\ e 
in Grades 7-12 are to improve in reading as much as the) ^jy^ents 
school teachers must help positively rather than assume t la 
have already learned to read perfectly or that they ^vill do so ^ 

without specific assistance. Most junior high-school students recog' 

the senior high school need to learn how to improve their " 
nition skills, to read with meaning, to use the dictionary an o 
ences, to do oral and recreational reading, and to locate, use, a 
information (Fig. 12.9). 


WORD RECOGNniON SKlllS 


iding 


Some students can identify almost any word tliey find in 

_i. . — , , oi m 


material used in the classroom. Others need the same 
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instruction that elementar)*. 7 

teachers Eive in the inlermedi- ^.r ^ 

ateg..del 

The principal word identifi- i 

cation skills, otlier than using i£^'' 

the dictionarj', that adults as 'r:4hg^5^^' ‘ (S'^' 

well as young people use when IS 
they do not recognize a word ^ 
are use of (1) the context, (2) i ' ' ^ 

structural analysis, (3) phonetic ^ . p/fSirawi fW. ..a? 

analysis, and (4) combinations ^ 

of these. Using the context in* moJ-mo. wutM>t«, p-bn* Scit»oti.j 
volves reading the phrase, sen- 

tence. or paragraph which contains the new word as a means of lr,lng 
to grasp its meaning and timn its correct prommeiation. In strnc oral 
analysis" the word is divided into sylUbles to identify the pads to 
knowm, these parts are then pronounced and ‘'’™ ‘"f,. f 

entire word. Phonetic analysts inrolm sa>ang t ic 5> a e ^ 

Including individual letters. No one can idcnt.fy new words unl« he 
can pronounce the letters of the alphabet. ^ ^r" h Mt "r 

reTo7tltr„edT.atHsS^'^^^^^ 

illustrates the various methods: 

. . . -»,f nil the words in die scnlcnccs Mcepl the new 

Bill . . . recognizes at sight all Ih . . . attempt to get the conccl 

one whicli is in italiw: he uf * and suffixes tlwt appear frequently 

meaning of tl.e word. Xn^ng lh p 

m printed materials, he looks lo ,™,nd$ of sincle consonanU, speech 

syllables (structural analjms). hnow^^^^ (phonetic aiilysis). he uses these 
consonants, consonant blends. enable Bill to identify a 

when he encounters a nexv word. How ao inese 

nine word? rombinalton of context, structural analyst 

Because he for him to identify the foUmenig itali- 

and phonetic an.nlj’Sis m-ahw ‘ P®* 

cized words: ^ xCRkb 

.„„wn Kb, .under. S,«Vr. ' 

T I...- ,!,> ylrmmlani Sehi>ci. * 


‘ Herbert J. KUiUmder. m,prt 

Trcchina In ifte E/emenliry Sch^. ‘ 
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Susan sips the water. 

Bill clipped flie grass. 

Henry is chipping the stone. 

Many other words might have been used. Dillerent initial sounds were used to 
illustrate phonetic analysis, and suiBxcs were used to illustrate one aspect of 
structural analysis. 

Similarly, Bill should be able to identify an unknown word in a compoun 
word quite easily. 

The postman brought the mail. 

The stableman saved the horses when the barn caught fire. 

In these two words, the last syllabic is usually recognized first. 

Suppose Bill knows the root word taste, knows commonly used prefixes an 
suffixes, combines prefix or suffix with the root word, and uses the context. He 
should identify these italicized words: 

Mary tasted the candy. 

The fruit cake was tarfy. 

Mary looked at the broken egg with distaste. 

Other words such as onknoten, rctorfte, dislike, sublet, default, doubtful, 
lifeless, and shortest may be identified when the single*syllable root word an 
common prefixes and suffixes are known. So also with root words of two or 
more syllables as in containment, inability, and tronscontincntal. 

Suppose a new word, such as those below, does not contain a root wor 
which Bill knows. He uses structural analysis for the pronunciation units or 
syllables, picks out familiar suffixes and prefixes, uses phonetic analysis for t e 
sound of letters and syllables and blends the sounds into the pronunciation, an 
uses the verbal context. Unless each word is already in Bill's speaking vocabu 
lary, he will need certain generalizations about accent to arrive at the correc 
pronunciation. 

The exhaust pipe sprung a leak. 

Permit me to use your pencil, please. 

The queen rose in all her dignity. 

The firmament was bii^t with stars. 

John scored his lone point at a crucial moment. 

High-school students vary widely in their ability to identify words. 
Some need to be taught phonetic analysis, others structural analysis, 
some need instruction in all phases. Too few of our high-school teachers 
today are prepared to teach this well Their courses, including student 
teaching, gave no attention to this important aspect of teaching at the 
high-school level. A teacher who does not know hj)w to teach wor 
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idcnlificfttioii and other reading skills should leam to do so rather than 
omitting this important phase of instniction. 


READING WITH MEANING 

Understanding wliat one reads is the liest assurance that it will be 
remembered. Poorly understood materials must be memorized il they 
arc to be reproduced, and they are forgotten quickly. Students vary 
svidely in ability to comprehend; most of them, however, can be taught 
host- to improve their reading comprehension. Some procedures wdl be 
directed mostly by the teacher; others may be devised so that the stu- 
dents Icam to help themselves. Practice to increase reading comprehen- 
Sion should be included at appropriate intervals m the general class ac- 
tivities rather than set up as unrelated drill. „„i 

Practice lor comprehension most be adapted to what is being read^ 
Material of the kind usually contained in textbooks is generally aimed a 

presentingandclaril>-inganuinWofhasic»ncep.^^ 

processes. Tlie ma,or tasks in finding he 8 

to identify the major concep^ understandfng the 

to be able to grasp the material into a meaningful pattern 

ShtuwirJseveraltyp^^ 

t)'pe of material. 

Procure for Perogroph Mearina t„ conveying unified ideas. Para- 

The paragraph is the details, oniiow comparison and 

graphs may define, lUust ^ P^ peginning 

contrast or cause and ^ ore complete in themselves. Dis- 

this practice. Select parag P r^cographed form or refer the stu- 

tribute these to the stu ™ the practice period with a question 

dents to the book itse . Rodents to read the paragraph and then 

related to the paragraph. As>- ‘ obtained by having die stu- 

to write down their answer y of the paragraph, pre- 
dents write a telegram that co y ^^ojeot chooses the cor- 

sentlng multiple-choice . s discussion of each paragraph. In all 

rect one; and having a n , student grasp the cen- 

tliese cases, tlie practice is B" 
tral idea in the paragraph. 
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Practice for Unit Meaning 

Paragraphs are based one upon another to present a 
statemei.t of a topic. Usually, a series of ““‘^rt'wical 

understand a topic. In practice for unit meanmg '7'“* 

paragraphs that ate relatively complete in themselves and ca 
in five or ten minutes. Formulate a series of questions whose ansivers 
lead to understanding the major concept, generalization, P™““’ 
event. Ask the students these questions after they have finished the read 
ing. The questions may he similar to those given for paragraph meaning- 
For diagnostic purposes, each student's answers must be checke . o 
drama, panel discussion, and general class discussion may ^ ^ “ 

in helping the students determine whether they got the intende me 
ing from their reading. ^ v _ 

In attempting to organize whole-class practice of this nature, P 
lem of individual differences in reading rate immediately arises, io 
students read twice as fast as others. One quite inadequate method 
handling this difference is to have the students stop reading at a c 
tain time. Each student marks the place where he stopped and 
the questions covering that much material. This procedure^ ea s 
slower reader to become excited or to “skim over” llie material, t o 
not work if students’ grades in the subject on that day are base on 
number or percentage of correct responses. , 

Similarly, these individual differences make whole-class practice 
practically no value as a means of increasing the reading rate. Indivi u 
periods should be provided in which to practice focusing the eyes ^ 
page, moving from the end of one line to the following line, and 
punctuation for grouping words— three factors important in reading ra e 


Practice for Vocabulary 

Vocabulary practice may be held before or after the reading 
ment, depending on how many new words are introduced and how w^^ 
their meaning may be understood from the context. If the new terrnin 
ogy was discussed before the reading, the vocabulary practice s to 
follow the reading. If tlie material to be read contains key words t a 
are not well explained, such words should be discussed before the rea 
ing is done. 
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Vocabulary practice before the reading may follow this procedure: 
“Here is a list of words which appear in tlie reading assignment. Under- 
line each one that is new to you. Find the dictionary meaning of these 
words before you commence reading.” If the list is long or if dictionaries 
are not available for each student, the class may be divided into groups 
to discuss the words, or there may be a general class discussion. 


\Vliile reading, each student 
may underline or write down 
each word he does not under- 
stand. In this case, the words 
may be looked up in the dic- 
tionary immediately after the 
reading, or be discussed by the 
whole class. Making lists of new 
words and recording the num- 
ber of new ones learned each 
week on a chart encourages 
students to continue the process 
independently. 

Proclice for Concenfrotion 

Reading with concentration 
becomes easier if it is related to 
a specific purpose. A question 
that is to be answered on the 
basis of what is read arouses 



interest, gets tlie student 
started immediately, and keeps 


him at work until the question 


is 


aswered. immoving concentration. As with 

Specific practice can be wLh are relatively short 

ractice for unit rueanrag, cl 

ut complete in themselves, or rtudents the need for them to 

,e library (Fig. 12.10). O^^^^soon - the question is 
sad in order to answer a sp 9 ^ maximum concentra- 

jrmulated, the students shou ^ interrupting influences; the stu- 
lon, there must be no 0';‘-‘“|"rr.heq sharpen pencils, or 
enU should not walk around, talk wi 

STUDY AND WOK METHODS 


gel paper and other materials. Ashing a \ 'T, 

L material being read, or scolding a stndenl for hrs conduct rnterrupls 

concentration for the whole group. „adine 

Concentration increases when the classroom activity . 

done in connection with it are related to the students -ore 
personal interests, such as being ashed to join a club, secur g ) , g ^ 

ting along belter with his classmates and teacher, insuring 
school, being satisfied with his performance of some activr y, or 
an important discovery. Encouraging students to concentrate so that hey 
will have more lime for social and recreaUonal activities ; 

As with practice of any hind, the material used in practicing 
cenlradon should be neither too short nor too long, too easy nor o 
cult. If they are to concentrate, students must feel that they are g 
progress. Long, difficult selecUons that are impoHible to read witi 
tained attention definitely discourage concentration. 

USING THE DICTIONARY AND OTHER REFERENCES 
An unabridged dictionary is valuable as both a source of inforoatro 
and an aid to reading. Used properly, it helps students to find "’‘>™ „ 

tags, thus improving reading comprehension; it helps them to pr 
correctly, thus improving verbal expression; and it helps in speUing, y 
labication, and punctuation, thus improving written . . 

If time is available, a quick survey of the various parts of the ic i 
may be made the starting point for learning how to use it. Man)’ 
tionaries have sections on sjaitax, etymolog)', punctuation, ari 
many include a list of the principal cities in the world, abbre^aa on , 
list of words related to specific subject areas, and a phonetic key. 

The following is a relatively simple way to help students 
meanings: Select and list certain words from an assignment. 
students Uiese lists, and have the pupik \vrite in the definition an 
or four synonyans for each word. Then have the students begin to re 
As they come to each of the words, they are to check the 
sjaionym which most nearly fits the word in the particular conte. 
assumes that the students can find words quickly in the dictionary. 

Each student must have a copy of the dictionary in practicing o 
it for correct pronunciation. For this practice, select words from a 
ing assignment or those likely to arise in a class discussion; make cer 
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WKkK hljUth*#! 


fifl. Mo.t iww '^*'*'^* 

i.«ch«r« fflfflhf «l.« "e.d M (8lcK«.ond, Vlr#!*}*. MU UMM 


,h« the word, .elected can be u.^ to 

mark.. Have the student, look cadi word up in > . 

to the key to P^-f^'j-^t^d^S'whdirr L spelled 
The dicUonary is hifallible for dwcownng they can- 

correctly. However '''|! ^ f g the sound 

not locate a word. TlicEughs i gug^^^^ „.a„_ll,at spelling may be 

sll is spelled in st„denU End a correct 

difficult, even for adults. I , , 1 ,^ „.ord. Auhtance 

spelling is getting ‘''™ parficu Jly "h™ “ ‘’“"'i” 

from the teacher ^ " ,casonably easy to spdk t he 

discoiuaged “">> 1'"''; ^ ^ Information as using diphthongs correctly, 
dictionary is “f *' 'f. 'ri,h prefixes and sidKxes, capitaUslng and 
dropping or adding a 


dropping or aoomo a 

using the hyphen. y available in addition to a 

Tlie following reference books 
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dicHonary: An atlas, an encyclopedia, a U.S. Census Report Wto 
and World Almanac. Larger libraries have many other refe 

for specific subject areas. clmnlfi be 

The reference books which rvill he used most frequently should be 

previewed in the elassroom. as the dictionary was. Here the ' 

I become famiUar with their organization, to be able to “ 
formation in each book, and to determine winch ones most valuable 

lor securing a particular type of information (Fig. 12.11). . 

After the general survey, specific assignments may be giv . P 
tag upon the students- familiarity with the reference books *1 
taL may include such questions as: (1) What is f 

tude of L capital of Iran? (2) IVhich countries lead ^ “ 

production of oil? (3) How much did the populatmn of the UmtaU 
iates increase between 1930 and 1940? (4) What contnbutions d 
Cordell Hull make to American foreign policy? In tWs assignme , 
students must be helped, when necessary, to select the best sou 
to find the information in it. For a class with litUe practice, it 
to investigate one reference book at a time and give assignme 
call for locating specific information in it. 


ORAL REAHINCj « 

Instruction in oral reading in junior and senior high school s 
given in connection with other class activities. Teachers are care 
to ask a student to stand at his seat or come to the front of the c 
room for oral reading when his appearance or self-consciomness 
to embarrassment, and hence a possible dislike for oral rea mg. 
their voices are changing, many boys refuse even to talk in t e c 
room, much less read a selection to the class. With these consi 
ations in mind, most teachers put instruction in oral reading on an m 
mal and voluntary basis (Fig. 12.12). f who is 

Choral and responsive reading is also used widely. A studen 
identified with his group and is trying to make their contribution g 
tends to forget himself. Adolescents generally respond to group 
tions more favorably than to individual suggestions. Tlius, pronuncia - 
enunciation, reading rhythm, and tone can be bandied well during 
reading. Moreover, the students themselves can often give eac ° 
valuable suggestions for improvement. Tape recording a group rea 
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and llien playing it back for evaluation 
is a constructive means of improving oral 
reading. 

RECREATIONAL READING 

Tlie most important criterion for select- 
ing recreational reading material is that 
It be interesting and meaningful to the 
student. To encourage reading for recrea- 
tion outside of school, time must be given 
during the school day for this type of 
reading. Here are two “lessons in reading 
for recreation. 

Tlie first teacher says: ‘Turn to page 
23 where you will find d story nboul tlie 
Pony Express, written by Mark Twain. 
Read os much as you can until I tell you 
to stop, and then we shall discuss it. 
Tlie students read for twenty minutM 
while the teacher corrects papers. At the 
end of the period he asks these questions: 



tVhat was the Pony Express? n,n? 

Between which states did the Pony Express run? 

^Vhat was carried by the Pony 
How far were the letters - 

How much did it cost to send a ietterr 

What kind oF saddle was used? 

How long did it take to *^0 
What wore the mam dangers faceu y 

■ „d ansseer recitation, the students are given a 
Following the question-and-answe therr scores 

test. Tlreyknow that f. the grading period, 

on other tests in determinrng ^ jays to the class; “Wc have 

The second teacher starts ilegram, and radio. Nosv 

studied how messages are sent } telephones, or telegraph 

let’s imagine that we lived j,nd California, Plow would 

lines connected the MBsissipp Francisco? Tlieres an inler- 

we have sent a letter from St. Loui 
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esting story in your book about this. And it is humorous. If you find 
something that makes you want to laugh, mark the place so that we 
may share it. If you finish reading before some of the others, go 
ahead reading in one of your library books.” 

Having established a purpose for their reading, set a favorable tone, 
and provided for differences in rate of reading, he helps individual stu- 
dents when they come to new words. When all the students have fin- 
ished, a discussion follows, stimulated by such questions as; 

^Vhich parts of the story did you find humorous? 

Would you have liked to make the trip with Mark Twain? 

Would you have liked being a pony rider? 

Throughout tlie entire period this teacher shows enthusiasm, enjoys 
the humor with the students, and listens carefully to what they say. 
In all his actions and words, he demonstrates that he enjoys reading for 
recreation, makes the learning environment pleasant for the students, and 
encourages a desirable attitude toward this type of reading. The teacher s 
guidance of recreational reading makes it as interesting, at least for some 
students, as watching television and athletic events, “just talking, or 
swimming. 

LOCATING, USING, AND EVALUATING INFORMATION 
Next to textbooks and supplementary books, dictionaries and reference 
works, the library is a very important source of information. No teacher 
should assume that the high-school student knows how to use a library 
or that lie can evaluate well the infomiation he secures there. On the con- 
trary, many people need assistance in locating, using, and evaluating in- 
formation throughout life. This is tnie of even the most advanced gradu- 
ate students. 


Use of the Library 

To instruct students about securing library books, the teacher may use 
the follomng procedure; Bring to class exact reproductions of cards in 
the card catalogue, and distribute these to the students. Discuss one of 
these cards, noting the information it contains about the book— ca 
number, author, title, subject, date of publication, number of pages, il 
lustrations, etc. Emphasize the significance of the call number. Nexti 
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identify the tlirec tjpes of cards-aulhor card, title card, and subject card 
-so tliat tbc students know wbicti to look- for in terms of tlie information 
they possess. Then take the students to the library to eraraine the card 
catalogue. Ask each student to find in the catalogue the cards that are 
identical to his author, title, and sidrjecl cards. Nest, take them to tlie 
stacks and tell them how Imoks are located by their call number. Ask 
each student to find the book designated on his cards. 

Tlie periodical literature iiidcs is similar to that of the card catalo^e 
except that no numlicring system is used and the identifying information 
is printed in a hook. Tlic Readers Guide 
to Reriodlcal Literature is usually asail- 
ahle in the larger high-school libraries in 
an abridged edition. The International 
Index to rcriotlicab is frequently found 
in community libraries. Tlie Xcio fork 
Times Index, important for ncsvspaper 
stories, and special guides like the Agri- 
eidtliral Index and the Dramatic Index 
are to be found only In larger libraries. 

To acquaint the students with the 
Readers Guide io Fertcdlcal Literature. 
bring copies to the classroom; Include 
yearly and supplementary s-olumes. Exam- 
ine its organization. Have each student 
find an article that is closely related to the 
topic being studied, (hfake sure that the 
library has the sure that each one finds the 

the students to the penodlra imnortant in libraries where more 

article he has chosen. Tliis is hound. Hie card 

recent articles are ‘ , 1 ,^ ^all number of bound volumes (Fig. 

catalogue is required for hnding 

12.13). a . catalogue and the guides to 

After the students ‘ ^ a broader assignment Tluis, 

periodical literature, they be formed to secure information 

during UNESCO Week functions, the services it provides, 

about UNESCO— "'^Tlwrorand possible sources of information 
and the like. The library is visHod. an po» 
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are listed- they are cheeked in the particular committee or with the 
:racl::!:tS. Ldent then secures the material. The vanous ad.des 
hooks, and pamphlets are evaluated in class. An advanced gr p 
make its own evaluations in committee and report them m class. 

Critical Evaluation rViat 

Up to this point, the major emphasis has beeii given o proc 
will help the student locate and get ideas and “S ' ” “ 

reads. Another competence important m reading is o c 
and information obtained from one source with ™ f 

with other sources. Practice in evaluating cnticaUy what is read 
trated by the unit in tenth-grade English in Chapter 7. 

You will recall that, after securing the students attentio 
some of the main values to he gained from a study of Englis 
and the class worked in committees to prepare tor an P 

tion. As you read about the speciEc activities, you probably asked q 
tions such as these: (1) Does a circular , 0 ) Do 

tention on the teacher and put students on their best behavior? W ^ 
students suggest the more important values to be obtain ‘ 
course? (3) Were the problems-using the telephone, S 
tions, dating, and carrying on a conversation-closely , 

friends and also to developing oral communication skiils. W 
class be organized effectively into committees during the first o 
week of school? (5) Is some other technique more effecUve than 
group work for studying the above problems and acquiring . 

tion skiUs whUe doing so? (6) Does a tenth-grade class ^ P 
dramatizations, cartoons, and printed materials at an assembly^ 

On the basis of your experiences in classes from elementary sc i 
college, you evaluated the procedures by asking questions i "c 
just listed. If you recalled several related experiences that worke 
you decided the procedure was good; if you had many unp 
periences, you perhaps decided that the procedure was not goo 
you analyzed the situation more closely to discover how it mig _ 
been organized better. You also probably checked your ideas m i 
sions with others and by reading other textbooks. 

Many books used in preparing to teach in secondary sclioo s 
sections or chapters on planning units. Methods books in particu ar 
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jects or fields such as social studies and English frequently stress the 
logical organization of subject matter as the basis for planning. Genera 
methods books often stress a particular teaching method-the Dalton 
plan, the Morrison method, the project method, the problem-solvmg 
method, for example. In the framework for a teaching unit m Ch^P^^^ 
student activities were given major attention in line 'vith idea tha 
learning is an active process and that subject matter med.ods, ^d m - 
terials should be utilted which make il meaningful for the »tud»'s. h 
this a sound basis lor planning and leaching? Besrdes 
experiences in relation to this question, yon m.ght a of 

Z leaching in a methods book in your major fidd ^ ^ 

and also in a general mellrods book to 

Your evalnaUon might b= rthe’mT.erial alike? (3) In what 

the material without examination? (5) wmen enc b 

conclusions? .n«riences, comparing dll- 

Comparing for accuracy with o material with class- 

ferent treatments main techniques by wliicli 

males, teachers, and other adults 

high-school students can =''“ ^ j. high-school students im- 

At this point in the “lijlfore Splet given were too spe- 

prove their reading you may r i of these students and their 

cilic and left little to the diools gives little atten- 

teachers. Preparation for teaching ^,„dents with reading and 

lion to the necessity for competence in aiding 

writing. 

STUDENTS lEARN TO "''J”^," 3 ,her whose students dn rvrilten 

Not only English .^ting them to WTile good sentences 

work should be concerned . J,. tIu. must be done without 

and paragraphs, as ^ is not enough simply to tell them 

discouraging them. assistance that is at the appropmte 

to xvriteweU; they need assistan^^^^^^^ ^ „,echanics-capital.xal.cn, 

level. Most students „se of words, spelling-and also in var- 

pnnetuation, „’asl part, this instruction is provided out- 

ious forms of writing, f 
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side the English class in connection with current class activities in ^vh^ch 
the students are required to write. 

The following two instructional guides— the first applying to composi- 
tion, the second to paragraplis— have proved helpful to some university 
students. They were prepared for use in English classes. Grades 10, 11, 
and 12. 


SUGGESTIONS TO 1MPBO\t: YOUR WRITING = 

The following suggestions are made because the errors stated or implied are 
found too frequently on student papers. 

If you study the suggestions, analyze your own sentences, and follow the 
recommendations, your writing will improve. 

1. IVhen you use the verbs suppose or ask or use, chech carefully the tense 
your sentence implies. You will find that frequently the past tense of the 
verbs mentioned above is needed: supposed, asked, used. 

2. Study the conect use of present perfect and past perfect tenses. Nfany 
students do not show the proper sequence in tenses. 

3. Do not overuse the helper wotild. Frequently the simple past tense shoulo 
be used instead. 

Poor usage: Often he would remind us that education is our»business. 
Correct usage: Often he reminded us that education is our business. 

4. Do not use future tense of a verb when you can use present tense. 

5. Verbs of action are usually more effective than stale*of*being verbs. 

6. Substitute meaningful verbs for get, got, said. 

7. Substitute a specific word for thing or fhtngs. 

8. Do not overuse the words very and fnify. Frequently sentences are more 
effective wthout these words. 

9. Unless you are 'vriting in conversational style, do not use you and your. 
Instead, use sucb words as one. a person, some people. 

10. Do not use trite expressions such as ond everything, each and every one, 
last but not least, all in all. 

11. Do not use a lot or lots of. 

12. Do not overuse it, thtj, and /hot. Radier, use a specific word. 

13. Do not overload your sentences with adjectives or adverbs. Use effecti'"® 
v«rbs and nouns. Frequently, one well-selected adjective is more effecti'® 
than are two adjectives; two, more effective than three. (The suggestion 
applies also to adverbs.) 

14. Use specific words instead of such a kind and and such. 

* Supplied to the present author by Mr. Williams of Broad Ripple High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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15. Substitute meaningful words for such expressions as neat, swell, bca»fi7iif 

nice, fabulous, wonderful, lush. ' 

16. Instead of using compound sentences with and, but, or so, try to subordi- 
nate the less important idea by pladng it in a subordinate clause, phrase, 
or a single wonl (appositive). 

Poor sentence. I am going to the game, and I shall see you there. 
Iinproccd sentence; I shall see you at the game. 

17. Try to vary the beginning of some sentences by using ad^ erbs, phrases, or 
dependent clauses. (Subjcct-verb-complemenf sentences throughout a 
composition become monotonous.) 

18. Be sure that each pronoun has a definite, one-word antecedent. You may 
need to revise the sentence {as In third sentence below). 

Incorrect usage; Ulien reading, skim through it first. 

In the poem it states . . . 

I shall appreciate it if you unll send the order immedi- 
ately. 

Correct usage: In reading, skim through the article first. 

The poem {or the author) slates that . . . 

] 311.111 apprccj.itc i/our sending the order immediately. 

19. In defining a term do not use u:/ic« or where without an antecedent im- 
mediately preceding. 

Poor sentence: A library is ti/icrc books . . . 

Correct sentence: A library is a room or building where books , . . 

20. Unless you ore writing in conversational style, do not use contractions. 

21. Eliminate etc. from your wTiting. 


THE PARAGRAPH 

[parts I, II. and III of this guide gave instrurtions for writing and correcting 
the first drafhj 

Finally, the student should reread his paragraph aloud and ask himself these 
questions. 

1. Does each sentence say something and add to the development, or is it 
simply a mess of words? 

2. Is the content clear and convincing? 

3. Do the sentences follow others logically? 

4. Is the paragraph interesting? 

5. Is there smooth transition between sentences? 

6. Has a variety of transition words and phrases been usedi* 

7. Does the paragraph accomplish the intended purpose? 

8. Is the vocabulary specific, vivid, and appeahng. or is it general, dull, and 
trite? 
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9. Aie there unnecessary words? 

10. Are there empty words? 

11. Is there ineffective repetition? 

The toho^ving shows e pa..g,aph 

"A room like hers would make any ^ windLs, taking up nearly 

room gives the teehng of spaciousness sparkling azure sea 

*e whole east side of the room, allow an am^e back- 

and bright tan beach. Light-green owls breeze. Paneled in 

ground of the curtains, which siroh and bdlo Uie 

Mhogany, the door and the walk give a t J" ® ^ spreads on twin 
room. Matching the pink, slatted eteet doors smile. The 

beds; on each sits an overstuffed pmk pig wMr g 

shining pink linoleum floor is specU vn , wood, functionally styled. 

table, teds, and chest of drawers are of finely gran^ woai^^^^ 

On the night table are a small, gold and white a'a™ ^ 

buds, and% lamp made of driftwood _ A P‘, bores pat- 

long-stemmed rosebud stands on the dresser p pink md feminine, 

termed in inlaid wood and three delicate perfume bottles. Pmk 

the room delights her.” cpntence is more fully de* 

a. The paragraph has more unity, and Ae top«c sentence is 

veloped. [This refers to the first draft, 

b. Effective transiUon wori have be reading less monoto- 

c. Sentence structure has been varied to make the reaomg 

nous. 

IV. PoUshing the paragraph , j, care- 

After the student has rewritten h.s parapaph. he shonW g 
fully to see whether he can improve it. “g ,„„w his 

cool before suhmitUng it for pubhcaUon. The studeo 
parapaph to cool at least twenty-foor hours. 

V. Bevising the parapaph carefully 

Even though the paragraph has been pohshed, the s 
revise his parapaph after it has been handed “ f” ^ ,^j,,ber and re- 
ing shows the parapaph after it has been paded y 
vised by the student. , , we, the 

"A room like hers would make any girl happy. Allhoug ^,,,1 

room seems spacious because "'j"*”"'’ larkling sea beyond, 
side o! the room, allow a view of the beach and *'= 'P““‘ ^ ,i,e sea 
From the violet background of the curtains, which swu 

breeze, light-green owk blink sleepily. Paneled m rnahog ^,gbt 

a pungent, woody scent and complement the ^ ^ louvered closet 

table, and chest of drawers. Chenille spreads match P .miles super- 

doors; and from the loot of each bed a black, overstuffed pig rtm" 
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ciltously Dots at charcoal and white specHe the pink linoleum floor. On the 
night table stand a small gold and white alarm clock and a lamp made of drift- 
wood. A slender pink vase holding a long-stemmed rosebud adorns the dresser 
top. Pink and feminine, the room delights her and her friends." 


The above guide may be too advanced for most junior-liigh-school 
students and for man)- in the senior high school. Also, some teachers are 
perhaps less qualified tlian Mr. Williams to teach students to write de- 
scription. However, every teacher should at least attempt to help his 
students write better. 


STUDENTS ARE HELPED WITH STUDY AND WORK SCHEDULES 

Most students have many hours of relatively free time each week. 
These students, like those whose time is taken up with many activities, 
can profit from help in learning to manage their time. Some students may 
resent such help, but others appreciate it. 

The teacher may give the student a fonn on which he is to record his 
activities at least during the school week, and preferably also week ends. 
This form shows class periods during the school day and indicates hour 
periods after school. The teacher meets with individual students or with 
small groups and explains the purpose of the form, helps tlicm fill it in at 
the beginning of tlie week; he goes over it with them toward the end of 
the week or on the following Monday. This helps each student decide 
whether he is giving enough time to study. Generally, students have 
more time for recreation and feel more comfortable about their school 
work when they stick to a plan for getting the necessar)’ work done, fnei- 
dentally, this procedure enables the teacher to discover students who are 
doing too much— perhaps carrying an outside job, taking part in too 
many cocuiricular activities, and coping xWth too long and too rigorous 
assignments given them by different teachers. 

STUDENTS WHO HAVE SERIOUS PROBLEMS ARE 
GIVEN SPECIAL TREATMENT 

Of the 100 or more students that a teacher may have each day. there 
arc usually several who cannot profit from the best instruction in classes 
containing 30 or more pupils. Some need special help that caniiat ba 
given by the regular teacher. Of lire many provisions for students mill 
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special problems, only three are described briefly liere; a more complete 
discussion is given in Chapter 15. 

In larger schools, the students who are seriously retarded in subject- 
matter areas, particularly reading, are not assigned to regular English 
classes. Those severely retarded in reading, for example, are placed in 
special classes where they will receive the developmental reading in- 
struction they require. In the smaller schools which cannot afford a spe- 
cial teacher, the growing practice is for the English teacher to identify 
the three or four most retarded readers in each of the five sections in 
sophomore English, for example, put all these retarded students together 
in one section, the other four sections necessarily increasing in size. This 
practice is more economical of the teacher's time and provides better in- 
struction for all the students. Parents and students will not only accept it 
but give it strong support when the reasons for it are clarified and the 
results are good. 

In this country as a whole, children with IQ s ranging from 55 to 80 are 
now in special classes in elementary schools instead of in institutions, and 
special classes are being increasingly provided for mentally retarded 
youth at the high-school level. Although this is expensive, society has 
generally accepted the idea that if schooling until they are eighteen can 
help the mentally retarded but educable ^come self-sufficient, it will 
save the money required if these young people were committed to insti- 
tutions for their entire life, but, more important, it will salvage a great 
many people for whom help is worth while. 

Emotionally disturbed and antisocial students, including the delin- 
quent, are given special treatment in some communities. The emotionally 
disturbed are hospitalized or, when possible, given therapy that will en- 
able them to remain in school. The antisocial and the delinquents re- 
ceive specialized counseling and other similar help at home and in the 
community. Furthermore, a great many senior high schools are notifying 
parents that their children must obey school rules or be expelled. Al- 
though tliis is not always done with students with undesirable home 
conditions, it seems to be having the desired effect in some communities. 
Though fully recognizing that conditions at home, in the neighborhood, 
and in school are more often responsible for antisocial conduct than the 
characteristics of the individual student, the author believes that punisli- 
ment is necessary at times. It is not reasonable to permit a few students 
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to disrupt classes, commit serious delinquencies, damage the reputation 
of classmates, or flout the authority represented by teachers and other 
school people. 

SUMMARY 

To study efficiently, a student must be ready for it, know what to 
study, have a desirable place and the necessary materials for study, and 
know how (o go about it effectively. In many classrooms, this means that 
t}>e teaclier first considers the readiness of his students and increases 
their readiness in relation to particular activities. Hie physical environ- 
ment-the classroom— is made conducive to study, the work is interesting, 
the student understands what he Is to do, and the teacher pays attention 
to how as well as to what to (earn and study. 

Students must be taught to use a textbook and supplementary ma- 
terials well just as tliey are taught to use n sewang machine or some other 
tool. At'henewr reading is called for, the students need instruction on 
such details as recognizing new words, finding the meaning intended by 
the author, using the dictionary and other reference works, reading 
aloud, reading for recreation, and locating, using, and evaluating infor- 
mation. The teacher should not assume that students in Grades 7 to 12 
can do all these tilings perfectly; all need help, some much more than 
others. 

Writing can and should be improved through Instruction by all teach- 
ers, rather than being tlie province of the English teachers. Teachers 
also need to ivork ivith students on making study and work schedules. 
Tliere are, of course, limits to what any teacher can do with several large 
classes; therefore students witli serious problems in reading, writing, or 
otiier fields should be identified and special treatment provided. 


Questions and Activities 

1. Observe three or four students in a high-sdiool or college class. For each 
one, note (a) the exact amount of time taken in getting started, (b) the 
amount of time actually spent in work, (c) the amount not used for work, 
and (d) how materials and toob were handled. 

2. List and stale briefly the five readiness factors and the teacher's role in 
relation to them. 
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3. Discuss how the four situational characteristics affect students’ work meth- 
ods in the classroom. Which of these can the teacher control most effec- 
tively? How can this be done? 

4. Using this or some other textbook, appraise the procedure for previewing 
a textbook. 

5. Secure a textbook used in a high-school class in social studies or literature. 
Can you obtain an overview by following the procedure described for 
surveying a chapter? Could the students for whom the textbook is in- 
tended? 

6. List the three main word recognition skills. In U'hich are you most pro- 
ficient? Least proficient? Why? 

7. At what grade level and in what classes is practice of the type suggested 
for securing meaning from paragraphs and units feasible? 

8. List the conditions which may keep adolescents from concentrating. What 
can a teacher do to help students here? 

9. Describe a method for helping students evaluate critically what they read. 

10. What are the principal uses of the dictionary and other reference books in 
high school? Which of these books should be kept in the classroom? 

11. List the reference books with which every teacher should be familiar. Out- 
line procedures for surveying each one, and, if possible, demonstrate them. 

12. Discuss the skills most important for students in using the school and com- 
munity library efficiently. What do you consider the best method of teach- 
ing this? 

13. Compare the help you received In writing in high school and college. 
Which was more helpful? Why? 

14. How can students with serious problems or handicaps be best helped when 
a teacher has four or five large classes? 
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Responsibilities 

and 

Challenges 





Sn many ways gifted children are lil« other children. Gifted students 
in junior and senior high school should not be denied the opportunity 
of normal associations with other students, but at the same time they 
should be identified and helped to develop their talents. Cutts philos- 
ophy, as expressed in the following quotation, is worth study. 

It is essential to Iceep a sane perspective when you are thinking about the 
bright and gifted. Reflect -that you yourself are at least bright. You are pre- 
sumably a college graduate. You are engaged in a professional career. You are 
rendering superior service. You associate on equal terms with others who are 
bright and gifted. 

Remember also that bright and gifted children do not spring full grown from 
Zeus's brow like Athena, the goddess of wisdom. They are children, subject 
to the frailties and insufBciencies of childhood. Like all children, they lack ex- 
perience, they lack judgment, they are physically and socially immature. Given 
proper care at home and skilled teaching in school, they do develop physically 
and mentally more quickly than other children, and eventually they may sur- 
pass their parents and teachers in knowledge and achievement. But attaining 
full development is a long process for even the most gifted child. Like your 
other pupih, your bright and gifted need your affection and support. Give them 
these and they will be grateful.* 

These ideas v-tU become more apparent in the discussion of the follow- 
ing generalizations: 

1. The demand for gifted individuals is great. 

2. The goals determine the procedures. 

3. Identification is continuous and systematic. 

4. High motivation is needed. 

5. Administrative and overalf curricufum provisions are varied. 

6. Enrichment of learning activities is essential. 

7. Community resources are used. 

Suggestions made in earlier chapters \vill not be discussed further ex- 
cept when necessary to indicate procedures adapted to identifying, moti- 
vating. and providing well for gifted students. 

‘Norma E. CuHs and Nicholas Moseley, TeaehSns the BHeht and Clfled, Englewood 
CUHs. N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957, p. 3. ^ 
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THE DEMAND FOR GJFTEO {NOIVTOUAIS (S GREAT 

In this rapidly changing xrorld, every talent any individual has must be 
developed.* WTiere are we failing to do this at present? Whv is there a 
continuing shortage of talented, well-educated adults? In what areas 
are the needs greatest? 

Few will claim that our public schools or any other segment of mod- 
em society is perfect. Although we can and must improve the education 
of the gifted, statements that attribute the great neglect of gifted stu- 
dents to the public schools are not based on complete research findings. 
According to Dael Wolfle,- 


While shortages plague the n.ifion’s employees, the United States is wasting 
mud) of its intellectual talent. College graduating classes could be t«-fce as 
large as they currently are, and with no loss of quality. E\-er>' study whicli has 
been made of why and when and how many students drop out of school h.is 
showT) that the potential supply of well-qualified college graduates gels drained 
off, in large or small amounts, all the way Arough the entire ctlucatlonal 5>'5- 
tern. Practically all the potentially wcll*qualifie<l enter high school, and most 
of them graduate, but after high school graduation the loss ts large. Fewer than 
half of the l>cst 252 of all high school graduates now graduate from college. 
Only 6 out of iO of the potentially promhing 57 of hlgl) school gradu.itri earn 
college degrees.* 


Although, after a five-year study, Wolfle found loss throtighoul the edu- 
cational system, It is interesting to note that practically all the well- 
qualified students enter high scliool and most of them graduate, but after 
this their numbers decrease. Four factors are important in this connec- 
tion. 

1. Tlie birth rate Nvas very low during the early 1030*$. Tliis means 
that in relation to other age groups, there arc now relatively fewer young 
people in tJ)e age group IS to 24. The Bureau of the Census’ Current 
Population fleports for Februar)’, 1936, states that on July 1. 1955, there 
^s'ere roughly 15.1 million persons 18 to 2-1 years of age, compared with 
16.0 million in 1950, 16.6 miHion in 1940, and 15.5 million in 1930. 


J. Kliowwicr. "Ainctic* Np«b tl» IVlKwiHn Jcimutl ef 

Dcwitiber. 1956. pp. S-O. A mwr drUlIcd it ptttroti-d in lHU 9 ttk\r. 

•Difl (fiL). ArrKTfca'# noounrrt ef SpetUttun/ refem, AW Twl: llifpef 4 

Brothen, 1954. p. 8. 
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Looking toward the future, the same report estimates an increase of about 
33 and 75 percent above the present figure by 1965 and 1973, re- 
spectively. In other words, in 1956 we had the lowest population aged 18 
to 24 that we have had since 1930, but the number will increase markedly 
by 1963. 

2. Though the low birth rate persisted until about 1940, it has been 
very high since 1945. This means that each year there are more children 
in the young age groups. Moreover, more people are living beyond age 
55. This and other factors have led to a rapidly expanding population, 
characterized by high production. High production means an increased 
demand for well-educated, talented persons— in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods, for various services, in government, labor, and in- 
dustry— in short, in all areas of human activity. 

3. Specialization of labor lias rapidly increased. In manufacturing, in 
transportation, in communication, in professional services, in all areas 
greater knowledge and higher skills are demanded. Thirty years ago, our 
schools had no television, no jet planes roaring overhead, few supple- 
mentary textbooks, few if any facilities for using motion pictures, few 
good tests, fewer children with anxieties and other personal problems, 
fewer children from transient families. Just as a good teacher today needs 
a much lilgher degree of specialization, so also do other professions, in- 
dustry, labor, and government. 

4. The military services take most if not all of our young men who are 
able-bodied and mentally fit, for training that lasts from six months to 
three years or over. Although this is a necessary element in our national 
defense, it depletes our present already short supply of young men age 
18 to 24; moreover, many of them will not go into the careers they 
prepared for. While there will be a much greater number of young 
people in the near future, the need for adults with highly speciah’zed 
skills requires that the talents of all high-school students be de- 
veloped. 

The larger national pattern of the need for specialized talent is pre- 
sented in Table 13.1. Note that there is greater need for scliool teachers 
than for people in any other field and that the estimated shortage of 
teachers each year is higher than the total annual demand for engineers. 
Obviously, the latent talents of children and young people cannot be de- 
veloped unless there are enough good teachers. 
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Table 13.1. Size, Current Demand and Supply-Demand Prospects 
in the Prinripal Spedalized Areas 


Field 

Estimated 
Number 
Employed at 
Professional 
Level in 1933 

State of 
1953 
Demand 

Natural sciences 

237,000 

High 

Psychology 

22.000 

Increasing 

Social science 

47.000 

Increasing 

Humanities 

114,000 

Increasing 

Engineering 

Applied biology 

633.000 

246.000 

30,000 a year 
Variable 

Health fields 
Dentistry 
Medicine 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Business and 
commerce 

84.000 

185.000 

340.000 

91.000 

1,372.000 

More needed 
More needed 
More needed 
Moderate 

Flexible 

School teaching 

1,141,000 

160.000 a 
year 

Increasing 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Variable 

Variable 

College teaching 
Other professions 
Law 

Ministry 

Social work 

Other professions 

200,000 

202.000 

168,000 

77,000 

118,000 


Adequacy of Prospective 
Graduates in 1953-1957 to 
Meet Anticipated Demand 


Insufficient at both A.6, and 
Ph.D. levels 

Insuffident at Ph.D. level; ade- 
quate at Imver levels 
iModerate shortage at Ph.D. level, 
adequate at lower levels 
Insuffident at Ph.D. level; ade- 
quate at lower levels 
Insuffident 

Sufficient in agriculture and for- 
estry; insuffident in home eco- 
nomics 

Insufficient 

iirsufficient 

Insuffident 

Suffident 

Will absorb many graduate* from 
other fields 

Insufficient by 60.000 a year 


Suffident 

Suffident 

Variable 

Variable 


THE GOAIS DHERMINE THE PROCEDUBES 
What type of individual would teachers like gifted cluldiru. to be ^ 
a result oHheir efforts? This broad question needs to be 
in terns of intellectual achievement, social competence, and mom 

values. , 

* Ibid., p. T7. 
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science, Englisli, art, foreign language, and business education? (b) Do we 
want a non-specialized individual with some competence in several subject- 
matter areas anti in several expressive areas? For example, do vve want the 
gifted graduate to have two years of work in several areas such as mathematics, 
science, language, English, and social studies and also some work in music, 
art, dramatics, home making, business education, agriculture, shop? (c) Do we 
desire the gifted graduate to have quite high specialization >n one or even two 
areas and also competence in several othc«? 

2. Social Competence, (a) Do we want the gifted high-school graduate to 
avoid others so that he may use his talents exclusively in individual efforts? 
(b) Do we want the gifted student to be skilled only in working and living 
with others of similarly high achievement? (c) Do we want the gifted person 
to find satisfactions in independent xvork and tn communicating and living with 
others of many lev-els of competence and many areas of interest? 

0. Moral Values, (a) Do we wish ibcgift/^ person to be unconcerned with 
the effects of his efforts on self and others? For example, do we want a person 
so strongly motivated for high achievement that he ruins his own health in the 
process or is unconcerned with producing a '‘monster” product or idea that 
destroys the happiness or endangers (he welfare of others? (b) Should the 
gifted bigh-school graduate use Ills taltmts for personal gain only, talcing ad- 
vantage of those of lesser abilities to achieve economic, social, or political 
mastery over them? (c) Do we desire the gifted youth to use his talents in 
caring for his own needs and also to be concerned with improving conditions 
for effective living for himself and others? ’ 

In line with the goals in Chapter 1, the teacher’s goal with gifted stu- 
dents should be to identify and develop students who, on high-school 
graduation, will be rather highly specialized in at least one area con- 
cerned with their particular talents, who will find satisfaction in living 
with otlier people svith varying talents and interests, and who will use 
their talents to improve conditions for themselves and otliers. If this goal 
is accepted, procedures for identifying, motivating, and providing for 
the gifted will be devised. 

tDENTIFiCATION IS CONTINUOUS AND SYSTEMATIC 

A gifted student is one whose actual or potential achievement in any 
useful area of human endeavor is consistently superior. Tliis definition sets 
the main tasks of identification as deciding the useful areas of human 
endeavor, ascertaining the students whose actual or potential achieve- 

» Herbert J. Klausmeiet, “The Gifted: What Will They Become ” Fhi Delta Kappan. De- 
cember, 1938, pp. 112-116. 
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ments are superior, and finally, 
continuing the identification 
procedures in Grades 1-12. 

USEFUL AREAS OF HUMAN 

ENDEAVOR 

Rather than debating the 
values of various subject and co- 
curricular offerings, the teacher 
will do we]] to accept tlie idea 
that every subject-matter area 
can and usually does contribute 
to an exceptional student's supe- 
rior achievement as an adult 
(Fig, 13.1). Therefore the stu- 
dent who is consistently supe- 
rior 1j) one or more areas such 
as arithmetic, art, dramatics, 
business education, foreign lan- 
guage, English, social studies, 
or science, is demonstrating tal- 
ent which should be identified 
and developed further. Most of 
these superior students have 
relatively high IQ’s compared to 
the lower-achieving students, 
and most of them also show su- 
periority in several areas rather 
than in one. But if a student’s 
superiority is confined to a single 

{3.f. Dmi en« el ifttH ortof of 

ronlribut* mot* rhoi* onoth«f lo o 
tIudfM't cyvnluaf iKht»»»rBtnh o« on oduItT 
(Top, School DUlrict cl lh« City of Sorhity. 
Mkhlgani SocJofy for Vlme! 

•ion; lowir. School Didrkt of PhTtodolphis, 
PtnntytTOnlo.) 


field (such students are sometimes referred to as talented rather than 
gifted) he also should have special attention. In the above definition of 
a gifted student, the criterion is actual or potential superior achievement, 
not IQ; however, an individual IQ test such as the Stanford-Binet or the 
Wechsler is the most useful single test for predicting future high 
achievement. 

In addition to the students whose achievements in subject-matter fields 
are superior, there are some who are excellent leaders. They also should 
be considered as potentially superior individuals who may make a sig- 
nificant contribution to society. The student leaders contributions as an 
adult may be as significant as those made by scientists, mathematicians, 
philologists, and engineers. 

We in this country are lax in identifying and developing expressive 
abilities in such areas as musics art, dramatics, dance, most forms of 
speech, and creative writing. Our curriculum and leaching methods focus 
heavily upon the learning of what is already lalo^vn in subject fields; too 
often they do not develop but discourage creative expression by students. 
The student who w'ants to question, to experiment, to create, is often 
frowned upon. Unless students are permitt^ to express themselves, we 
shall neither identify nor develop creative, expressive ability. Instead 
we Nvill encourage conformity and greatly limit student inventiveness in 
the many areas where it is vitally needed. 

AaUAL AND POTENTIAL HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 

Since standardized and teacher-made tests and informal evaluation 
procedures were discussed in Chapter 9, only the first two will be dis- 
cussed briefly here. The major emphasis is on the observation procedures 
used by the teacher in identifying superior-achieving students. 

Sfandordized and Teacher-Mode Tests 

As has been said, intelligence and achievement tests are the principal 
standardized measures of actual and potential performance in school 
subjects. When intelligence, achievement, and certain aptitude tests are 
administered systematically and the results recorded in a student’s cumu- 
lative folder, a good percentage of the academically gifted students can 
be identified by examining these folders each year. For example, if ^ 
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school wauls to idenlify the S to 23 percent of the students who show 
most promise of doing well in school, the cumulative records serve well 
as a rough screenuig procedure. 

Cumulative records, however, are frequently incomplete because many 
students transfer from one school to another. Furthermore, a students 
achievements from one grade level to the next arc not static, but actually 
rise and fall; in addition, certain abilities emerge more definitely at var- 
ious ages for different students. For all these reasons teacher-made tests, 
including sociomctric tests, are needed to identify potential leaders, and 
informal aptitude tests in particular subject fields are needed to identify 
high achie\’ers. Teacher-made tests show who tlie lilgh performers are 
in a given group; they do not indicate how these particular students 
would compare with similar students of the same age in other schools or 
classes. 

Observation Procedurei 

During junior and senior high school, most students develop- new in- 
terests, Intensify those already developed, become proficient in physical 
activities, greatly expand the use of their intellectual capacities, and be- 
come interested in a career. With these simultaneous occurrences, here- 
tofore latent talents emerge. If these talents are to be identified the class- 
room teacher and the leader in cocunicular activities must know what to 
foofc for, \van( to iook for if, and accept the idea that an exceptAmaffy 
talented student may at times outperform the teacher. 

Five of the more important characteristics of students with superior 
abilities are now discnissed briefly. This list is not complete, but it may 
serve as a starting point, the teacher adding to it whene\'er his experience 
warrants. 

High Intelligence. The student \vith high intelligence acquires new 
understandings easily and remembers them well without much formal 
drill. His vocabulary is large and often includes words %vith which his 
classmates are not familiar; he readily reads materials two or more grades 
above liis present level. He reasons about problems, recognizes abstract 
relationships, and asks many questions. He is interested in many facets 
of a subject and brings to class related information from other subject 
fields. Ho is quickly bored with roost drill-type assignments that may 
be appropriate for more average and slower-learning students, and he 
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gives trouble if not provided with challenging activities suited to his 
intelligence level and interests. 

Unusual Creativity. The unusually creative student shows the char* 
acleristics already listed for students \vith high intelligence. In addition, 
he discovers many problems which go beyond the textbooh, teacher, and 
classmates. He is not satisfied until a solution is found, and works per- 
sistently to secure detailed and comprehensive background information 
in the hope of finding a solution; in the process he may do whole-class 
assignments haphazardly or fall to complete them. He is flexible and 
open-minded, willing to try new things; he continually questions ac- 
cepted facts, generalizations, methods of expression, and codes of con- 
duct. He is particularly interested in reading about nonconformists. 

Outstanding Leadership. The student leader is looked toward by the 
other students in the planning of projects, and is liked and respected by 
most of his classmates. He enters into group activities with enthusiasm 
and vigor, persists in his own eflForts and encourages others in the group 
to complete a project or assignment He is a leader outside the classroom 
as well, is able to sense what other people want, and is skillful in channel- 
ing diverse activities toward a common goal. 

Superior Expressive Ahilittj. The student with superior expressive 
ability in the visual arts often illustrates ideas and feelings by making 
informal drawings or using other media of expression. He is interested in 
the visual presentation of ideas and feelings. He shows originality in ex- 
pressing himself in the visual arts and in verbally evaluating art ob- 
jects; he is flexible in trying ideas but is also self-critical. His eye-hand 
coordination is superior in many activities, and he completes projects he 
has started. 

The student with high ability in vocal or instrumental music resembles 
the one just described, except that music is his area of ejq)ression. He 
responds more rhythmically than most students and experiments with 
new melodies and techniques. He may sing better or leam to play one or 
more musical instruments without difficulty. 

Great ability in dramatics is shown in superior use of the voice and 
gestures. A student thus endowed volunteers to play roles in many class- 
room and cocurricular activities, mimics other performers, including those 
on television, and expresses his emotions freely in both simulated and 
actual dramatic situations. 
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The physically expressive student is more energetic and has better con- 
trol over fine- and large-muscle activity than most students. He enjoys 
physical activities and learns new motor skills quickly. He departs from 
traditional forms, is willing to practice strenuously for long periods to 
attain perfection. He may become frustrated if he has too many sedentary 
and verbal assignments (Fig. 13.2). 

Verbal expressiveness in all forms of writing— description, poetry, short 
stories, biography, and the like— calls for all the characteristics of high 
intelligence. Though typically enjoying physical activities, the student 
with a gift for verbal expression prefers to spend more time in reading, 
going to the theater and watching good television performances, imagin- 
ing and writing stories. He would rather develop his own topics and 
themes than do the assignments given the class. He volunteers to supply 
the verbalizations for study displays and cartoons, and to write for the 
school annual, and he persists until the task is completed. 

Supertorify tn Single Fields. Especially in senior high school, there 
are students who, because their interests have somehow become special- 
ized or because they lack a variety of abilities, are very superior in one 
field and average in most others. Such a student may show no creative 
ability outside lljat particular area. His IQ is usually at least 110 on an 
individual test and it may be considerably higher. The outstanding 
characteristic of talented students in such fields as mathematics, science, 
and forei^ language is that they learn easily, are greatly interested, and 
pursue their work both in class and outside class. 

It is imperative to remember that high abilities do not appear in stu- 
dents by chance. If a student in junior or senior high school manifests 
one or more abilities it is because he inherited superior capacities, op- 
portunities were provided for the development of his abilities, and lie 
had excellent guidance in his activities. T^is suggests the importance of 
identification from kindergarten throughout college. 

SCHOQt-WIDE, CONTINUOUS IDENTIFICATION 

Children with talent are most easily identified through a continuous 
program calling for annual appraisal of their present achievement, apti- 
tudes, and interests. The best possible observation, interviewing, and 
testing are needed for this task. Further, opportunities must be provided 
for students to demonstrate their abilities. No program of regular class 
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and cocurricular activities which strongly emphasizes the acquisition and 
memorizing of facts, the acquisition and perfection of slcil/s, (lie attitude 
that conformity is good and uniqueness is to be frowned on will enable the 
teacher to identify creative members of the student lx>dy. Furthermore, 
students with high IQ s and tJjose with great abilities of expression will 
become enc^’cJopedias and take pride therein, rather than identifying, 
attacking, and finding the new solutions to problems of individual and 
group life needed in our changing technological society. 

It is impossible, at any one grade level, to identify all the talented indi- 
viduals without error. No matter what criteria are used— IQ, achievement, 
leadership, expressiveness— as young people mature, tJiere is some cliange 
in individual abilities. Thus, if those with IQ’s of 120 and above were 
identified at the beginning of the seventh grade, many of tlicm would 
fall below 120 by tlie senior year, and some whose IQ was below 120 in 
the seventh grade W’ould have IQ’s above 120 as seniors. Similarly with 
leadership and expressiveness, many who were average as seventh-grad- 
ers would be in the most superior group in the senior year, whereas some 
who ranked as superior in the seventh grade would be average as seniors. 
Only if this identification is limited to the extremely small Hgurc of 1 to 
3 percent of tlie seventh-graders who are superior in many areas is it pos- 
sible to identify those who will probably be superior in some area in the 
twelfth grade. But this docs not identify (he many less-talented students 
who might, «1th good instniction, become superior and render useful 
service to society in aduUliood. From this it is obvious that yearly identi- 
fication of all talented students should be made, rather than of only a 
few very superior students at the beginning of junior or senior high 
scliool. 

In eliis connection, Lewis M. Terman, who in the early 1920’s identified 
1000 children with IQ's of 140 and higher and did follow-up studies of 
them into adulthood, wole in 1954: 

. . . Three judges, working independently, examined the records (to 19^101 
of the 730 men who w-ere then 25 years oid or older, ant) rated each on life suc- 
cess. The criterion of “success" was the extent to which a subject liad made use 
of his superior inteireclual ability. little weight being given to earned income. 
The 150 men ralctl highest for success fOie A groupl and the 150 raterl lowest 
[the C group] were then compared on sewne 200 items of information obtained 
from childhood onward. How did the two groups dilfer? . . . 
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. . . The most spectacular differences between the tw’o groups came from 
three sets of ratings, made in 1940, on a dozen personality traits. Each man 
rated himself on all the traits, was rated on them by his wife, and by a parent if 
a parent was still linng. Although the three sets of ratings were made independ- 
ently, they agreed unanimously on the four traits in which the A and C groups 
differed most widely. These were “persistence in the accomplishment of ^nds, 
“integration toward goals" as contrasted with “drifting, “self-confidencc, and 
“freedom from inferiority feelings." • 

The same study found that children whose IQ’s were very high did 
not differ \videly in achievement during the elementary-school years, 
but differed somewhat more in lugh school and still more in college; by 
about age 40 the differences were very pronounced, the higher achievers 
showing a greater degree of the four personality traits listed above. 

HIGH MOTIVATION IS NEEDED 

The gifted student has the same need for sensory gratification, social 
participation and approval, exploration, and achievement as do more 
average students, but his desire for exploration and for high achieve- 
ment is more intense (Fig. 13.3). Tin's desire can be stifled by prolonged 
misuse of motivational procedures, and by the need for social approval 
which may take precedence during adolescence. The student body, the 
school environment, and the broader community may accord more status 
and prestige to flashy but ephemeral entertainment such as athletics and 
quiz shows than to productive, consistent effort. Consequently, some stu- 
dents may not do as well as expected. In addition to the principles of 
motivab'on presented in Chapter 2, four procedures are worth special 
consideration in connection with gifted students. 

1. The student will probably profit from an interview in which he is 
told about his potential talent. For example, it is possible that a very 
able student in art, music, or science may be completely unaware of his 
consistently superior achievement. Knowledge of this may encourage him 
to develop this ability more fully, especially if his teacher or someone 
else can relate it to his choice of a career. The ability of high-school stu- 
dents to appraise themselves reliably is often overestimated. Some col- 
lege students who rank among the highest achievers in the under- 
graduate program are unaware that diey would probably be successful 

® Lewis M. Terman, The Discov«y and Encouxagement of Exceptional Talent, Tfc* 
American PjycAotogirt, June, 1954. pp. ^8-230. 
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in graduate work. In other words, they need help in appraising their pres- 
ent achievements in relation to specific programs in the future. 

2. Tlie parents of a gifted student may profit from being informed of 
h/s superior performance and consequendy may give him encouragement 
and help not othei^vise available. In some cases, however, education is not 
regarded highly by parents. If parents of a gifted child know his poten- 
tialities and also the career possibilities related thereto, they may exert 
a very' powerful influence on Ids attitudes toward school. 

3. Keeping the community informed of the practical value of school 
work may raise its expectation of topnotch performance by students. 
Parents attending athletic contests expect each athlete to do his best; and 
they usually get just what they e.xpect. If somehow the community could 
make known its expectation of maximum performance in all areas of 
worJ^ students would probably meet these expectations. 

4. High achievement and consistent effort in all areas of school work 
need reu’ardlng. There is probably no superior athlete in high school 
who fails to receive enthusiastic approval during the game and later in 
the paper for an outstanding performance; and the athlete who does 
reasonably svell academically has many college scholarship offers. Al- 
though athletic prowess may be greatly overrewarded at present, it is 
possible that if the superior performers in all areas of school work received 
rewards and individual attention, there would be little difficulty in get- 
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ting potentially higli achievers to work consistently and with enthusiasm. 
As many scholarships should probably be available for superior perform- 
ers in such areas as home economics, business education, science, social 
studies, and music, as there are for athletes. Furthermore, the whole 
student body must be Jed to approve superior performance in any school 
area as much as they do in athletics. 

Some procedures that will surely dull the gifted student’s zest for 
learning and consistent effort are the following; Giving him tlie same 
assignments that all the other students in class have; giving him extra as- 
signments of the type he lias done before; having him do chores for the 
teacher when he finishes an assignment quickly (checking themes for 
misspelling, scoring objective tests, checking science workbooks, operat- 
ing the mimeograph, keeping class records, answering the telephone, 
checking the roll); being given too much work by each of five different 
teachers, thus causing him to dislike school because he cannot succeed. 

Motivating the gifted student is not difficult when the students and 
the community value hard work and consistent effort. But when the 
general attitude among students is "getting by with as little work as 
possible” and when the parents do not have high expectations of their 
children or uphold education, this problem of motivation is often the 
most difficult one the teacher faces. 

John W. French investigated, for the Natural Science Foundation, 
level of ability as motivation for attending college in 3197 boys and 3432 
girls, of whom the lop 30 percent were students of high ability, the middle 
30 percent of average ability, and the lowest 40 percent of low ability. 
According to this report; 

. . . Sheer level of ability, a good predictor of whether a student will plan 
to go to college, is an even better predictor of whether he wll actually go. As 


Boys* Ability Girls’ Ability 

High Middle Low High Middle L®"' 


Per cent planning to go 

68 

43 

28 

58 

36 

25 

Per cent of those planning who 

actually went 

79 

63 

45 

76 

60 

42 

Per cent not planning to go 

32 

57 

72 

42 

64 

75 

Per cent of those not planning 

who went 

19 

13 

5 

9 

7 

4 
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may be Jren from t)w Bgures giiia, fainrej, eha Ugter the ability level the 
arger the per cent of students planning to go to cnlloge, and of those planning 
In go, the arpr the per cent wim actually do go. Moreover, the higher the 
ability level, the larger the per cent of those not originally planning to go who 
nevwlhpJws do go. It is interesting to note that at all fevels of ability, the per 
^nt of girls who plan to go to college, and who cany out these plans, h lower 
man Inc comparable figure for boj-s. 

A number of other factors were also found to be as closely related to actual 
attendance as to college plans, or even more closely related. Among these 
were: number of friends going to college, class standing, amount of discussion 
about college with teachers and counselors, amount of science and mathematics 
taken in high school, numl>CT of siblings (negatively related), father's occupa- 
tion, fathers education, proportion of college expenses which family is able 
to pay. 


The background and situational factors appear to operate in about the same 
way for all three ability groups, although of course the basic percentages differ. 
For example, at each ability Ictvl students who have had at least some discus- 
sion about college with teachers or counselors are more likely to have college 
plans, and to carry out these plans, than arc students who have had no discus* 
slon about the subject v.ith the school faculty. Figures for boys are given below; 


Amount of Discussion 
High Middle Low 

Some None Some None Some None 


Per cent nbnning to go 

75 

37 

54 

17 

48 

9 

Per cent of ifioso pfanning who 

actually went 

79 

73 

68 

48 

49 

36 

Per cent not planning to go 

2S 

63 

40 

83 

52 

91 

Per cent of those not planning 

who went 

S-l 







Even in the case of students svho were not at first planning M go, the effects 
of counseling in cJunglng these plans can be seen in the last row of the table 
above.’ 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND OVERAll CURRICUIUM 
PROCEDURES ARE VARIED 

There are many ways, not just one, of providing for the needs of gifted 
students. Tire appropriate one varies witU such factors as the size and 
location of the school, the proportion of gifted children in the student 
* Devetopments. Pifneoton. N. J.: EdocatfoMl T«tog S'ervfiw, 1957, p. 1. 
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body, the overall curricvilum plan, the adequacy of instructional ma- 
terials and equipment, the competence of the teachers, and the desires 
of the parents. In the final analysis, every good program for a gifted child 
is based upon understanding a particular child, his home, and his school. 
Tlius, it is entirely possible that one school will have many procedures, 
rather than a uniform one, for educating gifted children. The following 
discussion deals with some widely used procedures, all of which have 
been reported as being good in one or more schools. Since what is done 
in the elementary grades and in college affects the junior and senior high 
school, this is also mentioned briefly. 

ACCELERATION BV DOUBLE PROMOTION 
Double promotion, that is, skipping a grade, seems reasonable in the 
elementary and junior high school only if tlie school cannot provide good 
instruction without it. Too many gaps in basic skills are often left because 
of skipping. In schools in strictly residential localities, if all whose 
achievements in arithmetic, reading, and language were two or more 
grades above national norms skipped a grade, as many as half of the 
student body would be promoted in this way. And many would skip hvo 
grades before entering senior high school. Only in scliools ^vith a small 
percentage of gifted students does double promotion appear to offer any 
value. 

CONCENTRATING INSTRUCTION IN SHORTER PERIODS 
Concentrating instruction into a shorter time is a more reasonable 
method of acceleration than double promotion. An ungraded primary 
school that operates on a semester plan accelerates some rapid learners 
by one or two semesters without any skipping. Students in many four- 
year high schools can earn sufficient credits for graduation in three years. 
Junior high schools similarly enable completion of the program in two 
and one-half or two years instead of three. Some colleges give credit for 
certain high-school work which enables the student to secure a college 
degree in less than four years. 

One factor in acceleration is the month in which a child is bom. For 
example, one child whose birthday comes early in the year will enter 
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Grade 1 a year sooner than the child whcse birthday comes late in the 
year and who therefore has not reached the required age when the school 
year opens. Brighter students who for this reason are delayed in entering 
school should be accelerated so Ujat they will complete high school at 
least as young as average and low-ability children who happened to be 
bom during a month whicli permitted earlier starting in the first grade. 

When should acceleration take place? Except for overage bright chil- 
dren, it is generally better for it to occur later in the student's school 
career, when he himself assumes more self-dircction. 'Tlius, if the gifted 
are to earn the baccafaiireate degree at age 19, this can readily be ac- 
complished by condensing the four years of high school and the four 
years of college into tliree years each. 

How fast should acceleration be? Again, this depends on many factors. 
Tliose responsible for an adolescent’s finishing high school by age 1C 
should be ready to assume reasonable responsibility for assuring tljat 
tliis student will have as much opportunity to develop bis talents after 
he graduates as if he had remained in high scl^ool until age 18. Our 
economy does not yet guarantee a college education or a productive job to 
all hlgh-school students who graduate at age 16. The number of good 
jobs open to such young people is very limited, whereas there is great 
possibility for a student to spend another two years productively in a 
good high school. Just as those who advocate acceleration in high school 
and college must assume some responsibility for the students affected, 
so also those who do not advocate acceleration must assume responsi- 
bility for making the twelve years leading to high-school graduation pro- 
ductive and u’orth ^vhile. 

SPECIAL CLASSES AND SCHOOLS FOR THE GIFTED 

Special classes in which gifted children receive all their in.struction 
apparently are best in large metropolitan areas and in large school dis- 
tricts 'M'ith only a few high achievers among the students. In small com- 
munities with a large percentage ol high achievers and where p.^rcnls 
are vitally concerned with education, such classes present so many prob- 
lems that other procedures are more desirable. 

Special classes for part of the weekly instructional program are essen- 
tial in many cases. For example, elemcntary-schooI children with talent 
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in an academic area, or art, or music, or dramatics may receive instruc- 
tion for one or more periods per week in a special class. This may also be 
done at the high-school level. In addition, the high school may offer 
advanced seminars in a variety of subject-matter areas, or the seminar 
may cross subject lines. The seminar plan merits experimentation in 
smaller and medium-sized high schools. 

Only in larger metropolitan areas like Cleveland and New York, where 
people are neighbors by residence and not by association and where 
transportation is not a problem do separate high schools for the gifted 
seem practicable. Special lugh schools for the gifted in small cities and 
more sparsely populated rural areas would take the form of a few dis- 
trict high schools, with the students living away from home. 

SECTIONING STUDENTS WITHIN THE GRADE OR SUBJECT AREA 
Any school that has enough students for two classes within a grade can 
use sectioning. Although sectioning is easy on the basis of one IQ test, 
better results will be obtained if it is based on achievement level in var- 
ious areas such as mathematics, English, and science. It is unwse, how- 
ever, to section students for all their work. For part of each day during 
their entire school career, the gifted should be taught with children of 
varying abilities and interests. 

Many problems are encountered in sectioning, and the results may be 
at one extreme or the other. If sectioning is to have good results, children, 
parents, teachers, and school administrators must cooperate fully. TVhen 
children resent sectioning, or parents oppose it, or teachers of lower- 
achieving sections have lower status than the teachers of the higher- 
achieving, it is doubtful whether the possible higher achievement is worth 
the disadvantages which sectioning may involve. 

GROUPING BASED ON CAREER PUNS 
The high school svith a variety of tracks or curricula and a good core 
of common learnings can make good provision for a variety of talents. 
During the junior and senior year it can offer the gifted many oppor- 
tunities in all areas — English, social studies, science, music, mathematics, 
agriculture, home economics, business education, among others. The core 
of common learnings prepares for college entrance and at the same time 
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enables those who do not intend to go to college to be ready for em- 
ployTOcnt upon graduation. If in addition the gifted student is encouraged 
to work for additional credits, lie can become either highly specialized 
in one area such as science or hast* knotviedge of a number of areas. 
There are arguments for and against heav'y specialization just as there 
are for tlie widespread tise of electives. 

Inasmuch as many students in the ninth and tenth grades obviously 
cannot decide on a career and since it is impossible reliably to differenti- 
ate those who may become higli achie\'ets as adults, no student should 
be deprived of taking specialized courses in Grades 11 or 12 because he 
did not take a particular subject in Grades 0 or 10. Specifically, if a stu- 
dent lias taken neither algebra nor geometry as a freshman or sophomore, 
but decides to take one or both in Grades 21 or 12, he should be per- 
mitted to do so. Tills holds true in all other subject are.is. 

COCURRICULAR ACTIVrTlES 

Besides the various procedures for providing for gifted students al- 
ready discussed, cocurricular activities of many U’pes offer these students 
a chance to explore, experiment, and develop their talents. Because oo- 
curricular activities are treated more fully in Chapter 16. we shall here 
mention only that student government, school assemblies, and various 
social activities provide excellent opportunities for students to acquire 
and develop leadership skills. Tlie many subject-affiliated, service, and 
hobby clubs allow students with unusual ability in a particular area to 
advance. Coctirricular groups can ako be formed on the basis of the 
career students w’/H enter after graduation. Dramatic, athletic, music, art, 
and creative wiling clubs provide for development of creative e.tpres- 
sion in these various areas. 

As will be pointed out in Chapter 16. care is necessarj- in encouraging 
and controlling participation in cocurricular activities. In relation to 
gifted students, this means that the shy or researcL-minded student is 
often encouraged to ally himself with a small group and learn how to 
communicate with other students of varying interests. It means also tliat 
the bright, sociable, physically superior gifted student is prevented 
from dissipating his energies in so many cocurricular activities that his 
studies suffer. 
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ENRICHMENT OF IIARNJNG ACTIV^TJES IS ESSENTIAL 

Regardless of the schools administrative or curriculurn provisions, the 
eventual success of any program for gifted students rests upon the 
teachers’ identification of these students and the enrichment of their 
learning activities (Fig. 13.4). Tlie characteristics of these students out- 
lined in the section on identification suggest the nature of good teaching 
procedures for tliem. Creative and expressive abih'ties are encouraged; 
research-type skills are emphasized; high standards of work are main- 
tained; problem-solving techniques are taught at a level appropriate for 
tlie gifted; goals are set cooperatively by student and teacher; individual 
and group work is properly balanced; an adequate supply of instructional 
materials is available in the classroom and library; laboratory-type ac- 
tivities arc organized in many subject fields; and student self-evaluation 
of progress and performance is encouraged. 

Although gifted students were mentioned briefly in earlier chapters in 
connection with whole-class, small-group, and individualized activities, 
the following sections on grouping within the class and individualizing 
instruction are focused on the gifted student, particularly in classes hav- 
ing a wide range of abilities and interests. 

GROUPING WITHIN THE ClASS 

Achievement-level grouping is useful in a class in which the range of 
student abilities is wide but in which there are three or four gifted stu- 
dents. Tills type of Rouping can be used to provide appropriate reading 
and other instructional materials and assignments for this small group. 

Friendship grouping is valuable primarily to get one or two of the more 
able students to cooperate willi the less able on various projects and as- 
signments. \VhiIe helping the less able, the more gifted should learn 
the subject matter more thoroughly and also associate pleasantly with 
classmates who have different abilities. 

Interest grouping, which is based on siniifinty of interest, can result 
in students wth similar abilities and interests working together on ap- 
propriate topics and projects; sucli groups may include the gifted. How- 
ever, unless the goals set by the teacher are accepted by the students 
as meeUng their achievement levels, the members of interest groups svill 
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„„t be at tbe same achievement level, 

tlXatuL«r’stud”:r^^^ vatying levels of achievement. 

For example, it a teacher wants the three or four g.fted s^den^m 

class to get practice in leadership, proficient reader 

each of three or four smaller groups. Similarly, when^ 
or researcher is desired in a group, one ot the g te 

Some teachers pair a gifted student and a “ “^s 

mainder ot the class working individually d-^ng J,.,, ,, 

can lead to a better understanding between the tw -„guage 

mathematics, science experiments, home econo , 
conversation, spelling, and the like. As = ® should he work 

not he held to the pace set by the rest of the cla , 
with a slower learner for more than part ot a period e 
he himself derives benefit. *.,«{Aalw used at var- 

In unit teaching, these methods of grouping are yp Y f 

ions times in die unit or semester. Besides enahlmg 
subject matter, discussion ot the purposes and vain 
of grouping provides a good leammg experience tor th g 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

The variety of projects and assignments which can P™” ® 
learning for gifted students is so great that only a few 

These include writing on such subjects as persons, even ■ , ,,i5. 

ducting demonstrations and experiments; illustrating ma ’ 

torical, and scientific events and ideas by means of ’ .'o- 

other media; engaging in research and reporting orally on si^ ‘ 
pie, occurrences, and developments; preparing and presenti S 
dramatizations or musical performances; and creating ms ru 
terials for the classroom or community. The many teachers w „ , 

snmed responsibility for aiding gifted students in „b- 

have no difficulty in finding projects in the literature Then puma yp^ 
lem is planning with such a student what to do and how o g , 
and then followmg through. Generally, this problem can be 
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meeting gifted students during the supervised study period to plan, 
guide, and evaluate, and also by arranging individual conferences out- 
side regular class hours. 

High-school courses in home economics, agriculture, art, instnimental 
music, and athletics provide excellent projects for individualized and 
small-group instruction. Tlie superior student in home economics, for e.x- 
ample, may show a high level of sldll and creativeness in making her 
entire wardrobe, including formals. 

High-school teachers, each with a teaching load of 150 students, of 
wljom 5 to 30 percent may be high achievers as adults, have problems 
in idenUfj-ing and providing for gifted students. The complexity of tlie 
task, however, should not be permitted to result in mediocrity and bore- 
dom for these students. 

Many elementary schools have shown clearly tJiat the gifted can be 
M'ell provided for in language arts, social studies, and arithmetic without 
special classes or schools or sectioning within grades. Junior high schools 
are getting good results with core classes which decrease the number of 
students per teacher, thus enabling the teacher to know each student 
and his needs. The senior high school, which has the best opportunity to 
provide well for tlie gifted through its various elective courses and tracks, 
should examine carefully the subjects required for graduation, for it is 
here that instruction is usually of least benefit to the gifted. There seems 
to be no reasonable explanation for this other than the large number of 
students per teaclier, too short instniclional periods to permit individual 
and small-group planning, and common standards and identical assign- 
ments for all students— too easy for the gifted and too difficult for the low 
achievers. If high-school funds are not sufficient to provide as well as 
possible for the gifted, further utilization of community resources be- 
comes especially urgent. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES ARE USED 

Many schools and classrooms are more crowded today tlian they were 
five years ago, and there are not nearly enough talented and gifted per- 
sons who are pursuing teacliing as a career. The nonathletes in high 
school often get their physical exercise (it really cannot be called physical 
education) in groups as large as 100. Parents are still e.vpected to pay for 
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the music, ait, and dance lessons a student needs to develop 
necessarily private because the school lacks space, time, an 
Many persons are trying to teach adolescents mathematics and scie 
who themselves have poor backgrounds in these areas. Foreign angu 
are often taught by individuals who cannot speak the language we . 

The principal cause of this neglect of talented and gifted c li 
to be found in our society, which persistently refuses to provide a 
support for education at all levels, from kindergarten throug r 
education. Since this state of affairs has existed for many years a^^^^ 
probably will continue, parents and school people should 
community resource as a possible help in educating gifted an 
students. Community recreation programs which include crafts, i 
and YVVCA programs in art, science, and physical education, in 
talent may be developed; the museum, art gallery', concert hall, an 
ence exhibit which may spark a dormant interest; certain commercia 
educational television programs; the retired professional or businessm 
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who combines nn iniwest in his field is-ilh a lil-ing hr young people; the 
s-arious special-interest groups in school tint carry on out-of-schooi ac- 
tivities; the college or university programs for young people in the fine 
arts, foreign languages, and the file— any of these are useful in the 
illenlification and development of talent in the community. Everyone 
should Icnmv alront them and iitiliae them IFig. 13.5). Efficient use of 
comimin»(y resources for ffie Jevefopment of gifted children means hours 
of extr.T work for « leacher. coimseJor, or principal; the reirards-intel- 
lectual, moral, and social-are well worth this elTort. 

SUMMARY 

The demand for gifted Individuals is ver\' high and will probably re- 
main so, Ihovigh the number of young persons between the ages of 20 
and 30 will increase shaqily above the present very low' level. With tlits 
Veen competition for well-educated, talented young men and women, the 
pressures exerted on the high schools by v.irious groups are intense and 
often contradictor)’. It is important that educators and parents decide 
what kinds of persons tlmy wish high-school graduates to become as the 
result of their education. How this question is answ ered will in part de- 
termine who is idcntiHcd as a gifted student and the educational pro- 
visions made for him. 

Continuous. s}'StcmaUc identification throughout Grades 1-12 is 
needed. Accepting the idea that a gifted student is one whose actual or 
potential achievements in any useful area of endeavor are consistently 
superior, the teacher will continuously attempt to Identify the shidents 
with a high achievement level in any school subject, those w’ith liigh 
IQs, those showing definite leadership abilities, and those superior in 
expressing themselves in art, music, dramatics, writing, or the dance. 
Some students will be superior in most of Uicse fields, others in only one 
or two. Tlic tendency in the past has been to apply the term gifted to 
tile generall)' superior student with a high IQ, the student who is superior 
in a single area such as music being known as talented. At present junior 
and senior high schools would do well to identify and develop any talent 
any student may h.is’e; they cannot afford to neglect tlie highly gifted. 
Standardized and teacher-made tests, interviews, and teacher observa- 
tions and evaluations are needed for this identification, 
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Motives of gifted students are simOar to those of students with average 
abihties, but are more intense in the areas of exploration and achieve- 
ment. Planning and counseling with the gifted student and his parents are 
useful in aiding him set goals. A variety of administrative and curriculum 
procedures are needed. No one plan works well with all students, in all 
schools, in all communities. In the last analysis, every good program for 
a gifted student is based on understanding the particular student, his 
home and his school. Acceleration, special classes, special schools, sec- 
tioning within grades, cocurricular activities, and the comprehensive 
liigh-school curriculum with common learnings and a variety of tracks 
and electives are all used in various school systems throughout the United 
States. Regardless of the plan, it is up to the classroom teaclier to make 
any plan valuable to the gifted student. Grouping and individualized in- 
struction are required, especially In classes whose students show a wide 
range in interests and achievement levels. 


Questions and Activities 

1. List and discuss briefly the main factors contributing to the present short- 
ageof gifted adults. 

2. On the basis of your own experience, describe some of the factors which 
are responsible for superior achievers who graduate from high school not 
going to college. For superior achievers as freshmen in college not continu- 
ing to graduation. 

3. Evaluate the discussion of the kind of gifted persons wanted as high-school 
graduates. 

4. A gifted student is defined as one whose actual or potential achievement 
in any useful line of human endeavor is consistently superior. To what ex- 
tent is tills definition more inclusive than one based on a high IQ? 

5. Discuss the use of standardized intelligence, achievement, and speci."!! 
aptitude tests in identifying gifted students, as defined in the preceding 
question. 

6. How can a classroom teacher identify gifted students in the absence of all 
standardized tests? What may be used to supplement test results? 

7. Why should identification procedures be used throughout Grades 1-12? 

8. What are the main problems connected with the motivation of gifted stu- 
dents? 
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9. State the possible values and limitations of each of the following in pro- 
viding for the gifted; (a) aceeferating by double promotion; (b) acceler- 
ating by condensing learnings; (c) providing special classes in which the 
gifted receive all instruction; (d) providing special schools in which the 
gifted receive all instruction; (e) having certain classes uathin the total 
instructional program in which the gifted receive part of their instruction 
daily or weekly; (f) sectioning students within the grade and subject area, 
which brings the highest achievers togeflier in each grade and subject 
fwea; (g) providing a variety of curricula and tracks, such as general, col- 
lege preparatory, and vocational, along with a common core of courses, 
electives, and cocurricular activities; (h) conducting honors classes, sem- 
inars, and other advanced classes in the junior and senior year of high 
school. 

10. In a school, ninth-grade students are tentatively considered gifted if they 
meet one or more of the foDowing criteria; (a) individual IQ score of 120, 
(b) arithmetic and reading achievement test scores equivalent to the 75tb 
percentile on national norms, (c) teacher’s characterization as a superior 
student. In terms of your subject-matter interest, describe how you would 
provide instruction in one of your ninth-grade classes if it Included three 
or four students such as the above. If your class was entirely composed of 
such students, how would you plan instruction? 

11. Outline possible procedures for providing for a gifted high-school student 
who, because of fixed age requirements for starting Grade 1, is now older 
than most of his classmates. 
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Hlow Robert Merriman, now a junior-higli-scbool principal, promoted 
mental health and encouraged self-discipline as an experienced teacher is 
reported as follows; 

My teaching responsibilities are three freshman classes of General Science, 
two classes of Senior Forum, and one General Review class for seniors who 
have had academic difficulties. Tlic total number of students per week is about 
one hundred and eighty. We have an hour-and-four-minulc class period, five 
periods a day, and all students take five subjects per day with no free periods. 

Let us first consider the freshman General Science group. This group consists 
of about eighty per cent rural students and students coming from parochial 
schools. The class is required for these students and is elective for those who 
have come up through our city school system. Obviously, there is a wide variety 
of abilities, characteristics, interests, and backgrounds represented in this 
group. . . . 

The first day in class I distribute books, make assignments, and spend about 
fifteen minutes explaining what I expect so far as class procedure is concerned. 
The main discussion is about mutual respect, one student for another and my 
respect for each of them. This acts only as an introduction to the subject but I 
stress this phase each day as we continue through the year. Only a short time 
passes before the student realizes the Idea of respect and responsibility, ood 
"discipline problems* do not exist. 

Though we teach a basic background of subject matter, my primary job is 
to know each student as well as possible as soon as possible. I check cumulative 
records and make ^vbatever notations I feel important in my class book. Then 
I spend several weeks trying to learn the characteristics of each student. Usually 
by the end of the first four weeks I know the special interests of each student. 
I know how he will respond in class and the type of question be can handle 
best. I become familiar with the student’s home environment and learn who his 
friends are. By this time I have had an opportunity to meet most of my stu- 
dents informally and have had a chance to talk fanning with an interested farm 
youngster, hunting and trapping with another, shows with some, or sewing, or 
any of a number of different activities in which they are interested. I want to 
be interested in their activities and want them to know I am because soon I 
share their interest and confidence. The net result: the class is not a formal 
“sweat session" but is rather informal and becomes fun. 

After becoming acquainted more or less personally with each student it b 
an easy matter to "bend” subject matter toward the interest and ability of the 
student, and the student responds confidently because he feels that this infor- 
mation applies to him. Soon the “slow* student feels success and achievement 
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and he is willing to go ahead and try the next assignment. The “fast" student 
likewise feels he can master the current subject and there are individual 
projects and assignments for him in addition. 

Assignments are made in a block form covering a total unit of work. I also 
propose d.ites for completion but indude with this schedule the statement that 
these are only probable dates, that discussions, slides, or the students’ projects 
may delay this schedule. My main emphasis is that J do not care bow fast ^ve 
go but I do care how well they do and I want to include all the phases of the 
subject in which they are interested. So far this approach has worked very well. 
One of the contributing factors lies in our sdiedule. During the hour-and-four- 
minute period there is ample time for study and discussion, demonstration, or 
activit)'. Quite often the first part of the hour, about thirty minutes, is used for 
study and the last prt for actisities, demonstrations, etc. \fy thought here is 
that each student has had a chance to stretch between classes and it is easier 
to study the first part of the hour. As soon as interest lags, students become 
uneasy, or tired of reading and individual study, I get them into discussions, 
moving around in lab work, etc. This program in class is not "iron-clad* but is 
changed in accordance with the day. Some days the group is uneasy and not 
Inclined to study. ^Vhen I sense this I move them into some active participa- 
tion. Other days it seems they w'ant to continue studying throughout the period 
so we do Just that With the students In class for study instead of ia study hall, 
the individual help theory becomes practice. 

Differences In abilities and Interests are provided for in several ways. Prob- 
ably the most Important adjustment to ability and interest is to avoid a set 
scale of accomplishment that all students must attain. For some students a 
grade of 75 would be a high mark and their test scores would average about 65 
per cent. But the final grade would probably be a C or even higher. If some- 
one wanted to know how a student with an average of 65 got a "C" I would 
show him that class participation, interest, effort, extra credit activities, along 
with tests and daily w-ork, are all Incorporated in the final mark. 

My “discipline* is handled on a mutual respect basfe. I have yet to "bawl 
out" a student in class, nor do I send him to the office as I feel he has not 
violated anything in the office. Instead when he leav’es class I ask if he would 
please stop in after school as I feel we bad better arrive at an understanding 
before both of us get into trouble with eadi other. In eight years of experience 
no one has failed to appear for that after-school meeting, ami no one has left 
without a satisfactory explanation and readjustment for both of us so that we 
can each do a better job. I try to make my “discipline" a inatter of mutual 
agreement instead of my telling the student what I think of him and letting it 

go at that. I r .t ^ 

Seating arrangements in all classes are primarily determined by the stu- 
dents. TTiere are two exceptions. First, if the student has a physical defret, 1 
to seat him where it wUI suit him best. The other exception occurs only if the 
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student feels he is headed tor houble if he 
continues to sit where he is and requests to 
have his seat changed. In this instance some- 
one else has to be moved as we have no 

'‘’cLeTally speaking, an individual or a 
eroup of individuals Uves up to a reputation 
Lt they feel they have or that others have 
for them. By instilling in the student or the 
group a feeling of security mutual respect 
Ld a display of compaUbility, I soon ha 
a sound, harmonious learning si nation. By 
earning respect instead of demanding 
and by steering the students instead of com- 
manding them, a good learning situaUon is 
readily achieved. 

In spite of a heavy teaching load, Mr. 
Merriman was nble to adhere to the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. Students are understood as indt- 
viduals. 

2. An orderly work situation Is main- 
tained. 

3. Tlie classroom climate focuses on 
self-discipline and group control. 

4. Correction and sometimes punish- 
ment are necessary. 

5. Some students and classes require 
special treatment. 

Mr. Merriman taught in a moderate-sized community where education 
is generally valued highly, the curriculum is flexible enough to meet t le 
needs of all the students well, and the number of antisocial groups an 
maladjusted students is relatively small. In communities where these con 
ditions do not prevail, some of the principles he followed might need to e 
modified. But everyone, regardless of where he teaches, must recognize 
that discipline is closely related to the overall learning situation, o 
teacher can have a poor learning situation and at the same time maintain 
good discipline and promote the mental health of the students ( 
14.1). 



Fig. W.1. A g««<l Uoroing iltuotion 
premolet intnlcl S«ollh aitd i«ll-d>«l- 
plint. (Top, Modiion, Wiicontin. Public 
Schooli; lower, ScKeel Diitrict of th« Cty 
of Berkley, Michigan.) 
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The above implies that the goals of classroom discipline are twofold: 
to help each student groiv out of dependence on adults for direction and 
control to self-direction and sclf-dlscipline, and to set up an orderly %vork 
situation so that learning mil proceed smoothly for all students. Promot- 
ing mental health requires that these two goals be achieved, and the other 
principles slated above are also conducive to mental Jicalth, as will be 
shown in the subsequent discussion. 


STt/OENTS ARE UNDERSTOOD AS rNOfVfOUAtS 


Xnom'ng a student as an individual involves, among other things, be- 
coming acquainted with him and identifying his interests, aptitudes, and 


achievements. There are many ways in 
which a teacher may become acquainted 
will) a student— visiting Ins home, making 
a sealing chart the Grsl day of school so 
he can associate names with faces, and 
allowing each student to talk about his 
interests soon after the school term starts. 
Also useful are the cumulative record, 
tests, and informal evaluation procedures 
described in Chapters 7 and 9. It Is espe- 
cially important to discover how to meet 
the developmental needs of adolescents if 
the teadier wants to promote mental 
health and to minimize disruptive conduct 
and shy, withdrawing behavior. 

Classroom disturbances are often re- 
lated to the adolescent's need to control 
his emotional expression, to make satis- 
factory adjustments to his agemates, and t 



(Chicago, lllinoh, Public Schsoli.} 

> establish new and satisfying 


relationsliips witli adults. 

Disciplinar}’ procedures designed to help students make good adjust- 
ments to their agemates utilize the need for attention and approstil. Op- 
portunity is provided for students to discuss problems and lessons with 
one another, to work together and to make rales of conduct for ^vorking 
together, and to evaluate progress in living up to individual and group 
standards (Fig. 14.2). In this classroom situation the teacher serves as the 
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U4. W>i«B do ifudontt 

eppfovat? When ihowld i» be wJtKbetd? (Sebool OWfW 
ef Phitadelphio, Penntylranio.) 


leader to insure that the need 
for attention and approval ^ 
satisfied in socially approved 
I ways; thus this need becomes 
' / iA a positive motive for providing 
’ a better learning situation. The 
teacher who helps adolescents 
r gain attention and approval by 
>^.(1 doing their work well is capital- 
izing on this need. Not to per- 
mit the adolescent to satisfy 
this need while directing his 
activities toward useful ends is 
to invite a variety of behaviors 
not conducive to a good learn- 
ing situation. The antisocial be- 
havior manifest in an extreme 
form in gangs of delinquents 
may have originated in the classroom. These gangs enable adolescents to 
satisfy their need tor the attention and approval of their agernate , 
means of doing so are destructive rather than constructive, and hence 
injurious to society and the adolescents. t w i? 

Young people's need for attenUon and approval from their teaclie 
perhaps not so strong as it is from their agemates; however, many sho\ 
tills need (Fig. 14.3). The adolescent's feelings toward adults are ott 
ambivalent; that is, he wants to be completely independent of adult con- 
trol but at the same time he feels very insecure unless he knows tha 
parent or teacher approves of him. High-school students are in vano^ 
stages as far as this need is concerned; some need a great deal o ap- 
proval from their teacher, whereas others are relatively mature. Constwc- 
tive disciplinary procedures take into account the differences in eve op- 
ment, give the students increasing freedom of decision when thev are 
ready for it, and use their need for adult approval to help them in ma 
ing choices. The teacher who makes all the rules and strives for uni orm 
obedience is not helping his students increase their self-control. ^ 

Controlling emotional expression often presents problems for s 
dents. Adolescents frequently find themselves in situations in whic 
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ruplive emotions are involved. As preventive measures, teachers need to 
be familiar with the kind of situations which arouse such emotions, to 
recognire sj-mptoms of emotional stress, and to avoid crises in their 
classrooms. Tlic teacher wlm would help young people mature emo- 
tionall)- organizes constructive activities in which they learn about emo- 
tions, learn how to analyze situations objectively, recognize socially ap- 
proved methwis for relieving emotirmal tensions, develop skill in meet- 
ing problem situations, and leam how to discard immature patterns of 
emotional response. In many classrooms these kinds of learnings are 
largely incidental. N’evcrtheless, ever)* teacher may well give attention 
to tlje student \vho is highly immature or infantile emotionally because 
lie >vill l>e a constant source of irritation for the group until he becomes 
more mature. 

AN ORDERLY WORK SITUATION IS MAINTAINED 
All human beings tty to find meaning in their activities. An individual 
does this as he can perceive order In an assignment, in work, in his rela* 
l/onships with others. Disorderly, meaningless situations arc not conducive 
to mental health. Disrespect for constituted authority and the resulting 
disorder are not good for the adolescent, for the teacher, or for society. 
Therefore, the teacher should manifest enthusiastic, confident leadership. 
This and some of the other characteristics of an orderly work situation 
are considered in this section. 

MANIfEST CONFIDENT lEAOERSHIP 

In his first meeting svith a class, the teacher has the responsibiJit}' of 
establishing his position as the figure of autI)ority in the classroom. 
Everj’one-parents, students, and those who hire him-expect him to 
maintain order, using means appropriate to the age and characteristics of 
the students and the size of the class (Fig. 14.4). The means of securing 
order vary widely. The means used by the woman teacher with a soft 
voice differ from those used by’ a large man with a commanding voice. 
Moreover, the same teacher may vary the metfiods used from class to 
class. The following account by an experienced teacher describes one of 
the many ways to establish student respect for the teacher as the leader. 

It is the first meeting Mth a tenth-grade ^voodwork class, which is elective 
and has 2-1 students. So that everyone has a definite understanding of what is 
expected of each student and each student has a good idea of what to expect 
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of me, I discuss the general procedures to be followed by the class. These in 
elude definite things to do at the beginning of the period, at the end o 
period, and during emergencies. , , j ,ltcoiiss 

In the first part of the period, 1 list the special materials needed and ais 
the care of equipment in the shop. During the last part of the period, 
briefly the objectives of the course and the outcomes expected, with the s 
dents raising questions at any point in the discussion. . j . v, t is 

I find that the large majority of the students are interested in doing w a 
expected of them when they know what to do. The very small minority ^ 
does not want to conform usually follows instructions in order to 6®* * ^ 

proval of the large majority. Also, if a student violates safety rules or so ey^ 
instructions, he is not allowed to continue on a project or use a machine un 
he and I have had opportunity for a conference. 

In this teacher’s classes, the work situation is good from the start, and 
when the students are ready to accept responsibility, it is given to them- 

It is wise to be firm in early meetings with students rather than easy 
going. The degree of firmness needed varies widely with the situation, 
as the following reports from eiqierienced teachers suggest. 
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My first teaching Hperiejice, yean ago, was in a Vermont high school. I 
Started confidently, full of hope and enthusiasm. I w.is going to be the kind of 
teacher I alw'ays liked as a student— a teacher who was kind, courteous, and 
humorous. In this school, corporal punishment was widely practiced. Pupils 
were hit by teachers over the knuckles or finger tips with a ruler. Some were 
sent to the principal for paddlings. I had contempt for aJj of this. 

I started with kind, humorous treatment of tlie students. Early in the school 
term, before I got far with the humorout part, I found myself in front of an 
auditorium study hail, with a ninth-grade hoy on the floor and my foot on his 
chest, listening to the boy's protestations of what his father and big brother 
were going to do to me. Youngsters like this mistook kindness and humor for 
weakness hut they regarded firm severity as an indication of strength. Tliey 
came to school because stale law compelled them to. Fortunately, this latter 
group was in tlie minority. 

We shall not debate the wisdom of this teachers means of establishing 
his role as the authority. There is a tendency in some schools, ho\vever, 
for students to see how far they can go with a new teacher. Generally, 
fijmness during the first contacts does not frustrate the students who 
come to school to learn, and it pays with those who are testing the 
teacher. But students in many schools accept the teacher as authority 
without question, as shown in the following: 

My classes are in United Stales Hbtory, eleventb-grade. with classes of thirty 
to thirty-six students. The majority of these students assume much responsi- 
bility for mature conduct. The problem of discipline, with very few e.tceptions, 
does not occur. Tlie students and f have a feeling of mutual acceptance; cour- 
teous behavior is neither difficult to develop nor hard to maintain. 

These students, as individuals, have every right to expect and receive treat- 
ment that 1 also desire to have afforded to me. When they come to me with 
reasons for failure to finish an assignment On time, I accept their reasons with- 
out questioning. Fe»v take advantage of this, and instances are far between 
when students fail to liave assignments in on time. In cases of dbputed ques- 
tions or wording in tests, I listen to their criticisms, and many h’mes find it 
highly valuable and constructive. I believe that this acceptance of their 
ideas and views lends stature to the class and encourages growth in self- 
discipline. 

This teacher, who is in a large senior Jiigh school, not only displays a 
desirable attitude toward his students but has established a school-wde 
reputation among the students as a good teacher. His students like his 
classes, do well in them, and learn self-discipline and control. 
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n establish zest for learning 

Everyone who has observed small cliil- 
>ja dren closely marvels at Lheir exploramr)' 

behavior. Preschool children ask questions 

dafhfe'ii, concerning all phases of their environ- 

1 ment: TVhat is the moon? TVhat inakes 

' Uvhtnine? Where do babies come from? 

J mere is the airplane going? Why does 

i rraa itr«te- — J^^by cry? Most mothers spend a con- 

~ siderable amount of time trying to dis- 

' cover where curiosity has led young 

children in their outdoor play. The nurs- 
ery school and kindergarten buUd fenKS 
around playgrounds to keep this curiosity 
within supervisory limits. With few excep- 
tions, young children are curious, explora- 
tory, and eager to learn. 

For many children, this zest is blunted 
during elementary and secondary sc oo 
by restricUons imposed in the ho™®- 
neighborhood, and the school. In the fiist 
grade the urge for activity that leads to 
new' discovery is thwarted by the nee to 
conform to a confining situation— the ass 
room. Answers the cliild \\'ants now o 
, , . solve an important problem are deferre 

FJfl. 14J. Z«f for t«rrii.g promote* » l ,vniltS SOlVCd 

Qood morqU o"d bccausc a problem an adult ^\anu. 

rcl.d. oil. r.blK s,sj»l., icr, ,^bes precedence. Subjects in the hign 
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school are frequently taught as u e 
student needed the same dosage of an identical prescription. Eventiia )» 
the student no longer finds a cliallenge in the classroom learning situation, 
his preNdous eager search for solutions becomes passive tolerance or e\ 
open resistance. 

The need for relating classroom experiences to oul-of*school luc 
for helping the student see practical applications has been mention 
earlier several times. However, this need in no way denies that stu c 
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should be helped to feel the thrill of discovery for its o\vn sake ( Fig. 
14.5). Tj’plng for five minutes without error, playing something on the 
piano for the first time, giving a five-minute talk to ones classmates, 
building a desk, discovering how to solve a problem using a letter for an 
unknosvn quantity— all of these may be thrilling explorations. To what 
extent secondary-school classrooms may be workshops in which students 
may feel the thrill of making important discoveries is not known. In some 
classes this situation does prevail. 

In classrooms where students are frustrated by having identical assign- 
ments, conforming to overly restrictive rules of conduct, or having to use 
monotonous work methods, many discipline problems arise. A teaching 
method that encourages passivity tends to destroy the zest for learning. 
Adapting learning experiences to student needs, using a variety of in- 
structional materials, and encouraging students to find new- solutions give 
zest to learning, promote mental health, and avoid discipline problems. 

SET REASONABLE LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Some teachers set requirements that are beyond reasonable limits. The 
student who is capable of doing slightly above average in geometty is 
encouraged to strive for perfection-to make a perfect score on timed 
tests. He is led to believe tliat he can and should do this, and he feels 
guilty when he fails to do so. Feelings of ^ilt which stem from failing to 
meet the ideals set are common among better-than-average students. 
Teachers and parents who attempt to push adolescents beyond their 
ability by holding that perfection is the only goal create emotional liaz- 
ards for normal development. 

Perfectionism Is often manifest in directions to students; “Do not be 
satisfied until yoiu work is perfect”; “Work to get to the top"; “Solve the 
ten problems correctly in five minutes"; ‘‘Everj'one should make one hun- 
dred percent on this test." Generally, these demands are unrealistic be- 
cause of the nature of the distribution of abilities among students. 

if requirements are set too low-tbe opposite extreme-students become 
complacent; they have no need to work for higher achievement or to im- 
prove their work or study methods. \Vhen students are not challenged 
sufficiently, they become saUsfied with doing just enough to get fay or 
with being near the top with minimum effort. 

To help a class set reasonable lewis of achievement, the teacher must 
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understand each students abilities in relation to the ^ 

him set realistic goals, and aid him in making progress toward the goats 
{Fig 14.6). Every teacher should realize that students are re a ive y 



levelt of achie'rcffltnt 
tet tor cacn iiuo«r>i m iituolioni loch oi thcM? (Top. 
Pinelloi County, florWo, Schooti; lovrer, Menooo Grove, 
WiKoniin, High School.) 


fig. 14.6. 
let for each itudcnt 


in achievement become more 
rather than less evident. Each 
student needs to have standards 
that are in line rvith his ability. 
When he is frustrated because 
he cannot reach a teacher-set 
standard, he may cheat, lie, be- 
come unruly, or give up. When 
the standard is too low, he he- 
comes complacent; and time 
he should use for improving his 
performance is spent idling, 
harassing the teacher and class- 
mates, or engaging in otlierim- 
productive activities which 
tend to disrupt_ the classroom. 

Closely related to the setting 
of standards is the use of tests. 
Tests may facilitate learning 
when the students know that 
they are being used to discover 
the extent to which correct re- 
sponses have been established, 
to measure progress, an to 
overcome difficulties. UsuaUy a 
teacher-led discussion after the 


test has been scored serves these purposes. Knowledge of his scores 
relation to those of his classmates is also useful when interpreted 
The student should realize that he may have done poorly because le 
not study or is using a metliod of work which interferes wth his progr 
Tlie student who has worked hard and done poorly in relation to 
classmates but well in relation to his abilities should of course not 
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ridiculed or made to feel insecure. As long as curricula cannot be suffi- 
cientty broad to fit tlie varying abilities of scbool-age youth, students who 
do tlieir best should not e.spetience failure repeatedly, be "flunhed out” 
of high sebool, or be encouraged to clieat or use other devious methods 
for passing tests. 

Any test may be used to arouse fear, jealousy, and antagonism among 
students. It is easy to construct a dilBcult test and set such a high stand- 
ard for passing that few students reach ft. Students will surely become 
fearful of tests and antagonistic to them if the teacher writes unfavorable 
notes to parents, criticizes the class as a whole, or criticizes individual 
sludeiits in front of the class for having done poorly. Taking away privi- 
leges and assigning extra work have the same effect. 

Students frequently fear tests because they cannot do as W’ell as tlieir 
parents hope, because they want to excel a sibling or a classmate, or be- 
cause tliey want to win recognition based on competitive test scores. 
Some adults fear all test situations largely because of the way tliese were 
handled in school. Testing can be made constructive in the following 
ways: Make sure that the purposes of the tests for both student and 
teacher are clearly understood; give tests frequently so that each one 
does not become so important; give tests only as scheduled; use tests as a 
method by which students can measure their progress; help students 
recognize the factors that produce differentia! test scores; and hnally, use 
the test results as a means of understanding students belter and of or- 
ganizing more effective learning experiences. 

These elements of creating an orderly work situation-manifesting con- 
fident leadership, establishing a zest for learning, and setting reasonable 
levels of achievement— are related to understanding students as individ- 
uals and also to managing interpersonal group relations. 

THE CLASSROOM CLIMATE FOCUSES ON SEIF-DISCIPIINE 
AND GROUP CONTROL 

The feelings of students and the expression of those feelings toward 
one anotlier, toward learning and work procedures, and toward llie 
teacher; and the feelings of the teaclier toward the students and the class- 
room situation-all these forces operaUng simultaneously are responsible 
for the social climate of the classroom. Because the social climate vitally 
affects conduct and work, it should focus on self-discipline and group 
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control. Social cUmates n.ay be grouped in four categories: (1) anarcWc, 
(2) repressed. (3) competitive, and (4) cooperative. 

ANARCHIC CLIMATES . , , 

An anarchic cbmate is one in which there is peat “n'-on ^ 
order, in which standards for conduct and work have "“I ^ 
lished. This climate frequently appears when a „„ 

maturity of the class and puts the students too suddenly 
their own. It may also appear when the teacher has a poor se 
caUonal values or does not know how to guide J j 

because there are no accepted poup standards of control and no feetog 
of unity among the members, the conduct of the poup is erratic. 

ciplined. and disruptive. . , . „ students 

The teacher whose sense of educational values is po _„:„Jices 

to loaf instead of working, to ridicule one 

openly and maliciously, and to settle differences w. h h h 

v5ien condoned by a teacher, leads to peat confusion in the class, 
unity, and a poor learning situation. , 

The teacher who overestimates the maturity of 
denly makes them wholly responsible for deciding about "-o* ^ 
trolling their conduct tails to recognize that progressing from depen 
to independence is a padual process that needs careful dire ^ 
discussion in Chapter 4 pointed out that laissez-faUe leadership do 
give students security or establish a feeling of unity and accor 
them. This type of leadership led to low work output, muc 
activity, aggressive conduct, and frequent withdrawal from activi 


REPRESSED CLIMATES . , 

A repressed climate is characterized by the absence of student initia 
and participation in planning work or setting goals. The students o 
talk or work together, or move about. They sit quietly and wor m 
ually in accordance with a leader s direction and rules. This clima e 
suits when the teacher remains aloof from his students and con 
discussion to that between himself and a student. Repressed c mia 
range from apathetic to covertly rebellious. 

An apathetic repressed group is one in which the members are 
oughly dominated by their leader. Tliey have lost initiative and no ong 
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u-ant responsibility for discovering 
problems or trying to solve them 
(Fig. M.7). This climate is exempli- 
fied outside the classroom in a caste 
system— a social organization in 
whicl) individuals Jiave accepted an 
inferior status and do notliing about 
improving it. Also typical is the home 
where the father ndes with an iron 
hand and siib|ugatcs other members 
so thoroughly that they become 
apathetic. Some prisons and schools 
for delinquents arc operated in this 
fashion. This climate is possible in 
(he classroom only when the home 
and communll)’ are also active in re- 
pression. Children who have learned 
at home that it is better to submit 
than to resist may he perfectly will- 
ing to yield to a repressive teacher. 



fit. 14 7. A d*mo<rftlk netSen rtqulrtl en 
t^HtolioAel lyittm |S«| Iniilativ* gn4 

trfivm t« tlilflii, rtprtuSen end epathy, 
(Tap, $• lavit, MHiautl. Tubllc $<KeaIt! lawar, 
ChScaga. fvblk Scheeli.) 


A covertly rebellious group is one 
in which the leader must constantly 
suppress surface aggression against 
him. The members of the group are 
united in feeling resentment against 
him and, outside the situation he 
controls, devise methods for resist- 
ance. ^Mien there is a unified feeling 
against the leader, the members use 
various methods for frustrating him 
—they refuse to uxirlc to fall capacity 
or to carry' out his rirggest/onr 
promptly, and they discover ways 
for irritating him. In the classroom, 
loud blowing of the nose, falced cry- 
ing, loud coughing and clearing of 
the throat, “accidental" dropping 
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of boob, and similar devices arc indicative of a repressed rebellious 

svilh a class in order to provide a good working ™ 

should give way as quickly as possible to an “ ^ 

locus is on the development of self-discipline and group contro . 

COMPETITIVE CLIMATES 

A competitive climate is one in which group members direct tb 
energy to becoming superior to others. Because our society s to a gm^ 
extent competitive, many adolescents have learned to respon 
petition as motivation. However, it is imperative to ^ 

society is also to some extent cobperative, and that, as » j 

we are committed not to saeriBee children or less f « 
sake of achieving and maintaining superiority. It s “'^experi- 

because our society is somewhat competitive, adolescent sho P 
ence failure based on competitive standards in school. On the co t ^ 
it is a well-established fact that children need to be successful in 
if they are to meet competitive situations outside school . 

gree of emotional stability. Delinquents, criminals, and psycho ic 
quently have histories of many school faUures, but few successes. 

Competitive climates may be classified as friendly, hostile, an p 
nitive. 


Friendly Compeiitive Howed 

Competition in which rules have been established and are o 
may be friendly and conducive to higher morale among group 
(Fig. 14.8). This, however, depends largely on the rules and on t e g 
being aimed at. The group leader is responsible for both these 
high-school wrestling, for example, definite rules are establis e . 
equality in competition is provided for by having only Nvrestlers o ^ 
equal weights compete. The rules eliminate danger of serious p ‘‘X® 
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injur)’, and a referee decides when violations have occurred. So also %vith 
basketball, stale regulations hold that competing schools must have rela. 
lively equal enrollment. Frequently, competitive athletics provides that 
the losers lake on other losers. Wien the goal is to be at the top and the 
desire to win becomes stronger than the willingness to abide by the rules, 
the friendly feeling is lost. 

Competition in the classroom may be friendly and stimulate work ac* 
tivity. The following factors make for friendly competition: Students who 
are relativel}’ equal are competing; they understand and follow the rules; 
the goal is higher achievement 
or a better method of working 
rather than a material or s\Tm- f. ' ' ^ 
bolic reward; the goal is not so i . 
desirable that the students | ' 

evade rules or take unfair ad- 
vantage of one another to reach 
it; losing docs not result in con- 
tinuing inferiority feelings or 
eliminate the desire for further 
participation. 

Hostile Competitive 



^Vhe^1 members of a group 
compete with one another for 
material rewards such as tickets 
toamovie, for symbolic rewards 
such as marks, or for favors and 
approval from the leader, hos- 
tility may develop. In reward- 
directed competition, where all 
the members participate ac- 
tively but relatively few obtain 
the reward, intense rivalry is 
inevitable. The work output of 
the whole group will decrease 
unless rewards are made pro- 
gressively more desirable. That 
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of the losers inevitably drops once they realize that they can never 
win the rewards. 

Hostility manifests itself in various ways, among them the following: 
(1) Friendly relationships tend to break down. It becomes increasingly 
difficult for Mary to be considerate and interested in Esthers problems, 
for Esther is doing her utmost to be made class valedictorian, an honor 
that Mary also wants. (2) Aggressiveness increases. Jim, who wants to 
lead the violins in the orchestra, verbally attacks his competitor, Bill, and 
encourages Sally to dale Bill so that he will be late for practice or miss it 
entirely. Bill may take more direct action and hide Jim’s music. (3) With- 
drawal conduct increases. Frequently the extremely hostile individual 
hides his feelings in a shell of isolation; he is not satisfied unless he wins, 
so he wthdraws from normal social relationships, devoting his time and 
energy to beating others. Because he feels that others are out to beat him, 
he distrusts their motives and thus creates an unsurmountable barrier to 
normal interpersonal relationships. 

Punitive Compelifive 

In some competitive situations the losers are punished. This is ex- 
tremely vicious when the individuals in a competitive situation are rela- 
tively unequal and when the losers are made scapegoats for the near 
winners. In punitive competition the leader frequently imposes the pun- 
ishment; sometimes he arranges for the winners to punish the losers. 
Under such conditions, hostility is comparatively unrestrained, and open 
aggression is encouraged. 

To some extent, the teacher who fails students who have done their 
best in a required class creates a punitive-competitive climate. When stu- 
dents are marked according to a predetermined system— for example, the 
top 10 percent A’s, the next 23 percent B’s, the next 34 percent C’s, the 
next 23 percent D’s, and the lowest 10 percent Fs— those who do tireir 
best and still receive F’s are being punished, for they must repeat the 
class, substitute some other one, or not be graduated. Equally important, 
each student who hoped for a mark higher than the one he got may feel 
that he is being punished for not having done well enough. This may b® 
true of the student who wants an A but gets a B, especially if he needs 
the A to win a scholarship or some other award that he particularly 
desires. 
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\fembers of classroom groups may punish otlier members. The French 
teacher organizes his thirty students into five teams for a vocabulary con- 
test, with the first-place team getting an A. die second-place team a B. 
and so on; the team in last place receives an F and is given extra work or 
is deprived of some prhilege. In organizing tJic groups, the teacher picks 
out the five top students and tells them to choose, in rotation, five other 
members for tbeir teams. Tlren the teacher says a French word; each stu- 
dent wTites the English equivalent. At the end of the contest, team scores 
are computed on the basis of the total number all members had correct. 
In such a situation the better students on the losing teams will undoubt- 
edly penalize the poorer ones for making them lose. Tlie punishment will 
take the form of not choosing these students in the future, finding fault 
\Wth them, snubbing them outside class, or making them feel humiliated 
or inadequate. 

Tliese examples show that the way achievement is handled may pro- 
duce a punitive competitive climate. The teacher as the leader of the 
class may also consciously or inadvertently create this climate because 
of the way he handles conduct, as when he encourages students to ostra- 
cize other students who have had fittle or no opportunity to Jeam the 
particular code of conduct he wants observed. Here again rewards for 
measuring up to codes of conduct are pul on a competitive basis for stu- 
dents whose ability to achieve them is unequal, l^e teaclter praises a 
particular kind of conduct, bestows favoK on the students who conform, 
and either piuiishes or urges their classmates to punish those who do not 
coohrm. This is especially vicious when students are punislied for con- 
ditions they cannot control. 

COOPERATIVE CLIMATES 

There is a basic difference in the motives luidcrlying competition and 
cooperation. The motive for competitive action is twofold: winning, and 
personal gain. The motive for ^operative action is also twofold: to im- 
prove oneself and make a significant contribution to the group. The extent 
of personal achievement in the two may not vary signiBcantly, but per- 
sonal feelings do. In well-managed competitive groups, friendliness may 
be present; in poorly managed groups hostility and overt aggression are 
present. When members of a group are motivated to improve themselves 
for the group’s advancement, there is no room for hostility or aggression; 
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on the contrary, the group members are encouraged to help one another 

^ To establish a cobperative spirit among students who have already 
strongly conditioned by competition is rather difBcult because the^ - 
ners are often unwilling to give up personal objectives for the poup s 
vantage, and, having been accustomed to receiving rewards, they o 
accept group goals as incentives for effort. The "What’s in it for me. a 
tude may be as difficult to overcome as any form of prejudice. Fu 
more, students accustomed to occupying a middle or low place on 
competitive ladder may not work toward a group goal because t ey 
inadequate in their relationships with one another. 

Students usually work together better, as we saw in Chapter 10, w 
the groups are small, the members have similar interests and 
grounds, they are friendly toward one another when the groups 
first formed, the goal they are working for is clearly understoo , 
leader's responsibility in the group is clearly established, and 
her knows his responsibilities. The teacher who is planning to divi e 
class into groups, each group to contribute to a whole-class goal, s ou 
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carefully consider all these factors. If his students are relatively immature 
or already strongly conditioned for competition, he may need to specify 
the members of each group so that students who are friendly and inter- 
ested in similar w'orJc activities will be in the same group, iforeover, it is 
often %yise to appoint the leader for each group and clearly outline the 
leaders’ responsibilities to the dass, to outline the work to be done by 
each group, and to help each group subdivide its responsibilities among 
its members. Though the ultimate goal is to have students assume respon- 
sibility for self-discipline and group control, the teacher must be careful 
to decrease his control gradually. 

To summarize this discussion of social climates, the cooperative climate 
is best for encouraging self-discipline and group control. The friendly 
competitive climate is also useful in this respect. Anarchic climates pro- 
duce no good results. A repressed climate Is sometimes necessary at first 
to set up a good working situation. The best test of whether students are 
becoming self-disciplined and responsive to reasonable group control is 
to arrange coSperative projects, with the teacher's control gradually 
lessening. If the students are well disciplined and responsive to group 
standards, they ^vill proceed with committee assignments and various 
group projects with relatively little need for leaclier control of their con- 
duct. The teacher w'll serve mainly as a resource person, helping the 
students to obtain information, develop better work methods and study 
habits, and evaluate the outcome of their dforts. 

CORRECTION AND SOMETIMES PUNISHMENT ARE NECESSARY 

The disadvantages of using punishment as an incentive to learning and 
a deterrent to undesirable conduct were discussed in Chapter 8. The 
threat of punishment was found to be less efficient than reward because 
punishment requires more policing, has more unpredictable results, and 
produces more personality conflicts, such as aggression and withdrawal. 
The need for correction should decrease as the teaclier becomes more 
familiar %vith his class and establishes good morale and an effective ^vo^k- 
ing situation in the classroom. 

Punishment to divert a student's attention from his antisocial conduct 
and to prevent him from interfering with the progress of the class may 
be the most constructive procedure a teadjer can use under certain con- 
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ditions. It may be necessary to punish a student m order to maintain the 

group morale at a high level. fnr /Ip- 

Problems involving the use of punisliment ^ 

aiding whether to punish. (2) time ot punishment. (3) form of puni 
ment, and (4) severity of punishment. 


CRITERIA FOR PUNISHMENT 

Two questions are helpful in deciding whether to use punishmen : 
"Will punishment help the student to increase self-discipline and s 
control?” “Will it contribute to a more effective working situation or 
class?” These two questions frequently cannot be answered posi ive y. 
hence the teacher decides on pnnishment for the good of the class, 
had time to investigate the causes of the misconduct, punishmen mig 
not be necessary. But serious misconduct may arise suddenly an ac i 
has to be taken immediately to prevent the situation from getting ou 
control or the class activities from being disrupted. 

Punishment is an effective means for diverting attention from un 
able activity. Two students who are chasing each other in a crow 
corridor may be brought up sharp by a teacher s command to stop a 
his order for both to go into the classroom. A student in the wooa\ 
shop may maliciously produce a grating sound by using a saw on me . 
as a result, the other students quit work. A student in the crafts 
wander from one student to another, interfering with their work and ^ 
complishing nothing constructive himself. If all of these teac ers 
such students to stop and give them something to do, like cleaning 
room, it may divert their attention from their antisocial conduct. 

The following criteria are useful in deciding whether to punisi. 
How serious is the misconduct? Generally, cursing, using vulgar 
guage, destroying property, fighting, and the like must be stopped as so ^ 
as they appear. Immediate punishment may be the most construe 
solution for the good of the class. (2) How long has less serious 
duct persisted? If a student persists in less serious but disruptive con 
punishment may be necessary until he stops acting this way. ( J 
seriously does the student’s conduct interfere with the group s 
ress? When there is no great interference, it is better not to punis i 
mediately but to search for the causes of the student s behavior an 
to work out a solution. 
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TIME OF PUNISHMENT 

According to one tlieor>', punishment sliould he given when the misbe- 
havior occurs. According to anollicr Bieoiy, the raisbeliavior should be 
Stopped but the punishment should be given later. 

John, an eighth-grader, uses profane language in the classroom. Should 
he be punislied tlien or later? According to the first theory, the punish- 
ment should be imposed immediately so tliat its unpleasantness will be 
closely associated with tlie misconduct. In other words, this theory liolds 
that punishment will condition John not to curse again because he asso- 
ciates the punishment with using profane language. According to the sec- 
ond theory, John should be told that he has committed a serious offense 
and will be punished later. Tlie teacher arranges to see him at some later 
time, and punishment is decided then. 

In deciding whether to punish immediately or later, the teacher must 
analyze the seriousness of the offense and the probable effects on the stu- 
dent and the class. He should also consider the form of the punishment. 

FORM OF PUNISHMENT 

Tlie form of punishment should be related to the specific misbehavior. 
TJje student who maliciously damages school property or bis classmates’ 
belongings should be required to malce restitution. Any malicious destruc- 
tion of property may be handled in lIUs way provided it does not cause 
extreme hardship to the offender and thus lead to more serious miscon- 
duct. 

Loss of privilege is frequently tlie punishment for using profane lan- 
guage, clieating, or creating a disturbance in the classroom— offenses for 
which there is no closely related punishment. Extra work also is in this 
category. Here is one of the difficult problems in using punisliment. When 
the punishment bears no close relation to tlie misconduct, it is probable 
that the punisher and not the punishment will be associated w(h the 
xo^sciv?^l^£‘t. T))vs when the punisher is not jiresent. the student continues 
his misconduct. 

Forced apology to teacher or classmates is sometimes emphyed. as is 
also expulsion from the room or sdiool. These forms of punishment are 
severe. Unless the student’s conduct seriously interferes with class prog- 
ress, they should not be used; some hold that they should never be used. 
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Mass punishment is extremely dangerous, particularly when the entire 
class or several members of a group are punished for the offense one 
student has committed. It is unwise to try to force adolescents to reveal 
the identity of an offender by punishing all of them. Strihes of the e 
school or of a class against a teacher arc frequently started m this way- 
For minor offenses that incur punishment, it is best not to ca 
attention of the class to either the offense or the punishment. The teaelier 
should handle the situation firmly, quickly, and with the least 
to the class. Some classmates usually identify themselves with le s 
dent being punished; hence advertising it causes widespread resentmen 
against the teacher. Also, the student loses prestige among his classma e 
and may become antagonistic toward the teacher. In all punishmen e 
cept that for serious offenses, the effective procedure is to get it over wi 
quickly, to make sure that no resentment continues between student an 
teacher, and to start productive work immediately. 


SEVERITY OF PUNISHMENT 

When punishment is so severe that the student does not want to return^ 
to the classroom or to work with the teacher who administered the pun 
ishment, the teacher can no longer help the student. Tlie opportunity o 
helping the student increase his powers of self-discipline is lost, an 
punishment intensifies his maladjustment. Except for extremely senou^ 
offenses which markedly impede class progress, punishment should neve 


be this severe. . 

No one can predict accurately how severe a punishment is for an m 
vidual student unless he knows him and his home situation. A sarew > 
verbal attack may be more severe for llie timid, shy girl than a hard w np 
ping for the boy who is whipped frequently at home. To decide 
ing the severity of punishment, the teacher must take into account 


student’s feeling about it. 

In summary, punishment is so fraught with unkno\vns that its u 
should be minimized. Tliese generalizations may help: Realize that mi^ 
behavior is a symptom of maladjustment. Try to discover its causes 


fore giving punishment. Punish if this is the only effective way to 


divert 

attention from undesirable conduct or to prevent a student from sen 
ously interfering with the progress of bis classmates or destroying 
morale. Administer minor punishments yourself and get them ov 
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quickly. Whenever possible, relate the punishment to the offense. Con- 
sider the severity of the punishment carefully, and realize that severe 
punishment may deprive you of any opportunity to help the student. 

SOME STUDENTS REQUJRE SPECIAl TREATMENT 

Misbehavior is a symptom indicating that something is wTong with the 
classroom situation or that the student already lias undesirable altitudes 
and conduct that manifest themselves in the classroom. In either case, 
punishment itself does not help the teacher discover the cause of the 
misbehavior. Students who have to be punished usually need special 
treatment. 

Special treatment is also required for the withdrawing student. The shy 
adolescent, the daydreamer, and the isolate do not disrupt work as ag- 
gressive students do; therefore they are frequenti)’ overlooked. ^Vith- 
drawn students may be more maladjusted than the aggressive became 
they have already ceased to fight back and have lost any initiative for 
ieeldng attention and approval. 

What are the basic elements of a remedial program for special treat- 
ment? What does the teacher do to help the personally maladjusted or 
antisocial student? The major steps in a remedial program involve ana- 
lyzing the classroom situation to determine if the causes arc to be found 
in the classroom itself, anal)' 2 ing the adolescent to discover the causes of 
his behavior, and planning a program for special assistance and putting it 
into action. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CLASSROOM SITUATION 

Wc have ahead)’ discussed classroom procedures and group situations 
that frequently lead to aggression and withdrawal. In the well-managed 
classroom where learning activities arc organized to meet tlie interests 
and needs of adolescents there are relaliwly few discipline problems. 
Except in schools with lou’ morale among both tire student body and the 
faculty and in classes with many students that show antisocial conduct, 
it is probable that the causes of most discipline problems are to bo found 
in the curriculum organization, the teachers direction of learning activ- 
ities, or his management of Interpersonal relationships in the classroom 
(Fig. 14.10). Any of these may give rise to undesirable conduct. 

TJje situation in which the mUconduct appeared should be an3l>-zed. 
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Giving an nnrcasonnl.lc work assignment as when 

do twenty problems in ten minntes wl.en only a few student fin,^^ 

them in that time, arbitrarily demanding complete silc 

teacher reads poems in which the students are not interested asking rie 

girl who is unhappy about the clothes she has to wear to ^ 

Lnnte oral report-any of these situations may produce undesirable eo 

duct in the classroom. ... 

In some situations the teacher may have to alter procedures sslnch 
are generally elfeetive for most of the students in order 'o prov.do M- 

ferent treatment for an indi- 
vidual student- Here the class- 
room situation itself is not the 
direct cause of the maladjust- 
ment, hut the student’s reaction 

to the situation is not good. 

ANALYSIS OF THE STUDENT 
The adolescent’s learning en- 
vironment includes his home, 
his ncighliorhood, and the 
broader community as well « 
the school. His attitudes and 
behavior arc shaped by his ex- 
periences with other people, 
and to some extent by here it)- 
His reactions in a particu^r 
situation may be greatly in u 
enced by his altitudes to\vard 
the situation and by bis outlook and plans for the future. Thus, a com 
prehensivc analysis of al! aspects of his behavior is necessary. Or 
this analysis begins with an interview between the student an ^ 
teacher to obtain initial information; other information is then o a> ^ 
if needed, as described in Chapter 2 in connection with the 
case study. For the student who grossly or repeatedl)' misbehaves ari 
one who withdraws, the most important fact to leam in the 
how the student feels toward himself in the particular situation, 
largely determines his behavior. If he feels happy and comfortable a 



Fig. 1<.10. A lilwotiofl iu<h at fhit twggvm 
fiaiM »hkS if continvod wlgKl r«tull !■* poo» wantol 
hoalth enJ misbaHcrriar. What ar» tha conditiofli? 
(Moditon. WiKoitttn, Pvbtic Sehoaft.) 
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those with the least adequate being average or ^ 

abiUty, health, and attendance are also better m the studen 

ntost adequate self-ooncepU. The study showed no 

the two groups in number of sensory defects and number of <=>“'dren m 

the famity. Tbe fathers of a larger percentage of the students w h ihe 

most adequate self-concepts were in the professions and business th 

was true of the other group of students. 

The conclusions drawn from the study are as follows: 


Since students with higher intelligence and 
concepts with resulting better class conduct, teachers ^e faced 
lem of Ending ways to help students with lower abiliUes experience 
feelings to bolster their self-concepts. „( lower 

Grouping students according to adiievement level helps the stud 
ability experience success. At the same time all students must "-.f “ 

a whole group on some activities so that the lower achievers will n 
the grouping with feelings of genera! inadequacy. 

The teacher must be on the alert to find areas in which the 
ability excel. Some of these areas may be sports, art, other m p ^ 
tashs, and classroom routines. Wherever an interest or abiUty is found, i 
be incorporated in the total class activity and the student should 
mended for anything he does well. , . _ 

Parent-teacher conferences are important. These conferences oil 6 ^ 

the attention of the teacher circumstances which are causing a cWia 
difficulty in school. Skillful treatment by the teacher can help the p 
accept the level of work the student is able to achieve, and this may 
pressures on the student at home. , 

When the teacher accepts the student at his ONvn ability level ana / j .j,g 
find satisfaction in the things he can do, we may be on the way to P 

him improve his self-concept and dassioom conduct. ppoor 

There does not seem to be much the school or teacher can do reg^ a^ts 
self-concepts which arise from lower socio-economic status of t e pa^ 
when the larger community ^ves the people of lower socio-economic ^ ^ gg. 
prestige. However, the student with lower socio-economic statm can | 
cepted as a worth-while student by the teacher. The teacher and ot 
people may help this student with matters regarding personal appe 
clothing, and health. Also, the classroom must be a place where stu en 
not discriminated against by the teacher or other students on matters 
which they have no control. 


Understanding how the student feels toward himself in a j., 

necessary if the teacher is to understand behavior. Further, this un 
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standing usually gi\-es clues regarding what is needed to help the student. 
In some cases the help can be given directly by the teacher in other cases 
it must come from people specialized in other fields such as counselors, 
physicians, social workers, and speech therapists. 

A PflOGRAM FOR SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 

After the situation and the students self-concept have been analyzed, 
a program of special assistance may be needed. In some cases the assist- 
ance may be provided entirely by changing his attitudes or helping him 
solve his problem in counseling interviews. In others, changes in the 
school program or in the student’s attitudes toward his home may be 
necessary. Generally, special assistance should begin in the areas over 
\vhjch the school has immediate control-tlie atUttides of the student and 
the instructional program. Frequently, special assistance calls for getting 
the student to want to help himself and then setting up situations in 
which teachers give him special assistance. 

Tlie following students may cause serious problems in the classroom 
and they may be Iieipcd by interviews which lead them to change their 
attitudes: (1) the student who withdraws or overcompensates because 
of a ph^'sical defect such as poor vision which necessitates glasses; (2) 
tlie student who demands undue attention after prolonged illness; (3) the 
student who withdraws or becomes aggressive because of a developmen- 
tal problem such as being fat or short or maturing unusually late or early; 
(4) the student who as a member of a minority group feels he is being 
treated unfairly when he is not; (5) the student who, because his eco- 
nomic status is either very rich or very poor, does not associate harmoni- 
ously with the other members of the class; (6) the student who has 
unrealistic goals in terms of his own aptitudes and abilities. 

Sometimes the teacher may need the cooperation of other teachers who 
also Imve the student in their classes. Cooperation from other teachers is 
required for the following students; (3) the student with low ability 
wJio IS (ailing in severs} classes,- (2) the student with high ability who 
creates a disturbance because he is not sufficiently challenged or wlio has 
already developed the idea of gelling by with the least effort; (3) the 
student who for some reason not under hts control is ostracized or ridi- 
culed by his classmates; (4) the student who is already far behind his 
classmates and has given up trying to catcli up in his work; (5) tlie stu- 
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dent who has chosen a poor curriculum or cocurricular program; (8) the 
student who cannot keep up in school because of work or other 'esi»ns'- 
bilities outside school. In all eases in which the maladjusted behav.or , 
related to the student’s characteristics and the requirements m various 
classes, the special program includes all the teachers with whom the stu- 
dent has classes. Unless teachers arc willing to cooperate, it is unlikei. 


that these programs will be successful. 

The teacher’s skill in working with parents is probably the most im- 
portant factor in deciding whether to tr)- to make some change in con 
tions in the students home. Wlien the home is involved, it is often oasie 
to change the student’s altitudes toward his parents than to tr)’ to ebang 
those of the parents. The following arc students whose home situation 
should be changed or an understanding established between t lern 
their parents: (1) the student whose parents compare him ‘ 

ably wth siblings; (2) the student whose parents expect him to achie\ 
beyond his abilities; (3) the student whose parents insist on 
choice of education or career; (4) the student who is negleclc na 
cially, emotionally, socially, or morally; (5) the student who is 
tected; (6) the student who has rebelled against Ins parents 
their attitudes or customs are different from those he is taught at sc oo^ 
In working out a special program where the home is involved, J ^ 
teacher should enlist the support of other school people and commum > 
agencies whose specialty is working with the home. When the twe e 
lakes the initiative in making contact with the parents, it should e as 
sumed that any change that is made will result from the parents 
that he is genuinely interested in the welfare of their child an t e 


willingness to give his suggestion a trial. 


SUMMARY 

The purposes of discipline are twofold: to help the student progr^s^ 
from dependence on adidts for direction and control to self-direction a 
self-discipline, and to set up an orderly classroom situation so that 
ing proceeds smoothly for all the students. To achieve these goals, it • 
imperative that the student be understood as an individual and that an 
orderly ■work situation be established from the start. Showing confi 
leadership early in meetings with students, maintaining their zest for t le 
learning activities, and setting reasonable levels of achievement are essen 
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tial to promoting mental health and encouraging self-discipline and re- 
sponsiveness to group control. 

The social climate of the group is intimately connected \viih discipline 
and mental health. Generally, a cooperative climate is best for self- 
discipline and group control A friendly competitive climate is also de- 
sirable in some cases. Anarchic and repressed climates do not lead to 
desirable results; however, there may be times when the teacher must be 
repressive in getting a good working situation started. In a cooperative 
climate tlie teacher sen'es primaril)' as a resource person, aiding the stu- 
dents to secure information, to develop better study habits and practice 
procedures, and to evaluate the outcome of their efforts. With some stu- 
dents, punishment, or at least a form of correction which the student in- 
terprets as punishment, may be necessary. 

Any punishment should take into consideration the seriousness of the 
misconduct, the effects of it on the class, the characteristics of the student 
being punished, and the effects of the punishment on lus future behavior. 
MTienever severe punishment rather Uian minor correction is necessary, 
special treatment should be considered so that the student will dc^’e!op 
altitudes that will make future punislimenls unnecessary. By examining 
the situation preceding the misconduct and studying the student in the 
given situation, the teacher can usually Identify the causes of the miscon- 
duct and devise special treatment to eliminate them. In the case of some 
students, the teacher may need considerable help from other persons in 
formulating a good program of special treatment. 


Questions and Activities 

1. Discuss the meaning and purposes of discipline, and disciplinary measures. 

2. Evaluate Mr. Merriman's description of the cUssrootn from the standpoint 
of developing a good work situaUon and promoUng the mental health of 

the students. i , vi 

S. Arrange in order of decreasing importance the Bve principles luted in this 
chapter, from the standpoint of emphases your high-school teachers gave 
them List the same principles in the order in which you think attention 
should be given to them in hfid>'School classes today, and discuss briefl)- 
why you put them in that order. 

4. Destibe briefly the hvo most different procedures you have seen used by 
PKCMOVNO MiNTAl H£A1TH AND SUF-OI$CiniN£ 407 



teachers to secure an orderly work situation. I low did the students respond 
to each one? 

5. Discuss briefly the characlcrislics of anarcliic, repressed, competitive, and 
cooperative social climates. 

6. Arrange for a role-playing situation in which one person takes the role of 
a teacher strongly favoring a repressed climate; a second, a friendly com- 
petitive climate; a third, a hostile compclIlLvc climate; and a fourth, a 
cobperative climate. 

7. Briefly describe situations in which a teacher might try to establish a re- 
pressed, a friendly competitive, and a cooperative climate. 

8. List and discuss briefly the criteria for deciding whether to punish a 
student. 

9. How do time, form, and severity of punishment affect a teachers use of 
punishment? 

10. List the different forms of punishment you have recently seen teachers or 
parents use. What seem to l>c the controlling factors in whether or not a 
student is punished and how severely he is punished? 

11. On (ho basis of your personal experiences and reading, discuss ivhcther 
students with the most inadequate seU-conccpls have the same character- 
istics as reported in Table 14.1. 

12. Under what circumstances is it desirable for a teacher to secure assistance 
from others in treating a disturbed or misbehaving student? 
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As suggested in Chapter 1, a primary role of the teacher is as a gmj 
and eonnselor of young people. Wl.ereas some students can satisfy t e, 
developmental needs with little assistance from the teacher, the larg 
maiority need considerable guidance In making and executing p ans 
connection wth the curricular and cocurricular program, choosing 
career, and selecting leisure-timc pursuits. In addition, most students a 
some point during Grades 7-12 could profitably use advice from a wise, 
skillful adult about relationships with teachers, family, and classm , 
about health, finances, sex. religion, and other personal problems invo v- 
ing emotions and values. Most of Ibis assistance must be provided n> 
interested, competent tcaclicrs. Tlicir role in guidance and counseling ^v 
become more apparent in tlic discussion of these major generalizations. 

1. Guidance is essential in the regular program of instruction. 

2. Guidance is emphasized in the homeroom and core class. 

3. Guidance is emphasized in cocurricular activities. 

4. The teacher counsels Individually with students. 

5. The teacher participates in case conferences. 

6. Tlie teacher refers students for special assistance. 

7. Special teachers meet the needs of special groups. 

8. A specialist coordinates the guidance program. 

9. Teachers help formulate guidance policies. 


GUIDANCE IS ESSENTIAL IN THE REGULAR PROGRAM 
OF INSTRUCTION 

The teacher’s role as counselor and guide has been emphasized con 
sistently in earlier chapters, and the following major techniques o 
ance have been discussed: understanding the student, working wit J* 
as an individual, working with the class as a group, working with 
groups within the class, working with parents, and cooperating 'vith ot e 
teachers and specialists when a student is not understood well or 
special assistance. Using the techniques appropriate to the situation, 
skillful teacher can fulfill the guidance needs of most students in 
regular program of instruction, provided he accepts this as his respons 
bility. But if the majority of teachers in a school do not accept this r 
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sponsibility or if the instructional program 
does not consider variations in student 
interests and abilities, more problems are 
created than can be handled by even a 
large number of specialists in guidance. 
As will be brought out later, persons with 
specialties other than teaching are also 
required in the modem junior and senior 
high school. 

^Ve review briefly some features of 
classroom instruction, already discussed, 
which emphasize the teacher’s guidance 
role. The teacher plans unit and daily 
activities as required for the s'arying in- 
terests and abilities of his students (Chap- 
ter 6). In initiating these activities, he 
works with the students in clarifying in- 
dividual and ^up goals, he studies the 
characteristics of the students, and he 
creates a favorable emotional atmosphere 
for learning, including individual and 
group control of conduct (Chapter 7). 
’iVhile activities are being completed, (he 
teacher provides for goal reorientation 
and modifies objectives, content, and ac- 
tivities as required by the varying inter- 
ests and abilities of his students and the 
class as a whole (Chapter 8). He assists 
the students in self-appraisal, the focus 
being on the individual student's progress 
(Chapter 9). 

fig. 15.1. Htiping ttuJtnii te In/eonoHeB.. I* 

malt ptonj and tony them oirt l» ona ef fha naif tnpartcwl 
In gvldenn werh. Whol epparlwnltiai da tfcaia 
litualleni pratani to oehlava ihh abjadiaa? (lop, ScJicel 
Dlilficf ef nriodalpMoj tantat, Wilmtngfan, Oilawofa. 
lie Schoali, lowaf. School Dlifrlct of fha City of SarWay. 
Michigan.) 



1. Homeroom organization: Homerooms are organized so that all the pupils 
are at the same grade level. They are grouped as freshman, sophomore, junior, 
or senior homerooms. The organization of individual homerooms is left to the 
discretion of the respective homeroom teachers. The teacher is free to have 
officers, monitors, or other special representatives in the homeroom. Homeroom 
teachers at each grade level form a committee which is responsible for group 
or class activities; a teacher-chairman appointed for each committee assumes 
the responsibility for directing the activities. 

2. Attendance; The homeroom teacher is responsible for checking and re- 
porting attendance, taking care of excuse forms, and discussing with parents, 
whenever possible, all cases of irregular attendance, tardiness, and part-time 
absence. 

3. Making out pupil program and nativity cards: The teacher sees that the 
pupil program card and nativity card (identifying information) are properly 
made out and that the information is recorded accurately. 

4. Report cards: Homeroom teachers take care of distributing report cards 
to their students and collecting them. 

5. Homeroom teachers record: A four-page cumulative record (the front 
and back covers of it are shown in Figs. 15.2 and 15.3 respectively) is issued to 
the freshman homeroom teacher, who passes it on from year to year to the 
student’s next homeroom teacher. 

6. Study slips: Study slips (schedule of classes) are filled out for the ne.xt 
semester about six weeks before the end of each semester. Before the study 
slips are due in the office, the teachers talk with the pupils about their plans 
during the homeroom periods. The four-year plan of the homeroom teachers 
record is the basis for this counseling. 

7. Requests for change in pupil program: Changes in students’ programs at 
the beginning of each semester may be necessary for many reasons, including 
failure and changes in educational or vocational plans. The homeroom teacher 
considers each such request, except in case of failure, and approves or disap- 
proves it as the evidence indicates. 

8. Requests for short hours because of outside employment: Handling re- 
quests for shorter hours in school is one of the guidance coordinator’s several 
responsibilities. A student may be employed, but only with his parents ap- 
proval. The homeroom teacher is notified that he has permission to work, and 
he is accordingly excused for one or more periods of the school day. 

9. Testing and personality evaluation program: The Otis Group Mental 
Ability Test is given each freshman and also to pupils who transfer to the 
school. The Kuder Preference Inventory is given to all sophomores. Juniors 
are evaluated by teachers on certain personal traits, and the senior English and 
psychological tests are given to all seniors. In addition, other tests are made 
available by the coordinator and/or director of counseling at the request o 
parents, teachers, or pupils. Test results are entered in the homeroom teacher s 
record, and are also filed In the central office. The teacher may consult wlh 
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11. Honor point system, honor toll and point average, and class standing: 
Each semester the homeroom teaclier computes the number of credits earned 
by each student, the niiml)er of credits undertaken, and the number of honor 
points earned. The director of counseling computes the students standing in 
the class from highest to lowest. 

12. Subject order for all school records: In rtxording subjects taken by the 
student for permanent school records, the teacher follows a school-wide form. 

13. Class elections: Nominations and elections of class officers are carried on 
during homeroom periods by the homeroom organization. 

14. Student council elections: The student council consists of pupils e 
from the four dosses. Officers ore decled by the members of the coencil. The 
homeroom teacher's responsibilities ore primarily to announce anti publicize 


elections. , 

15. Services of the director of counseling: The homeroom teacher may con- 
fer with the director of counseling in matters concerning tests and their inter- 
pretation. and educational and vocational planning with students. 

16. Career talks and conlerenccs: During the junior 
sponsor an extended series of short talks by pupils w o are in ® 

careers. The school also cooperates svith various agencies in arranging career 


”j“renccs vvith college repr<.enta.ives: Visiu 
various colleges are announced during the homeroom f “ 

osted in oonflronoes arc ootllled. One evening each year is set aside lor 
ences with these representatives, parents, and pupi s. _ -j ijv the four 

Ta Subscription and ticket sales: Subscription, to the school newspaper and 
yearbook are solicited during the „ ,he homeroom teacher 

20. Scholarships: Beginning m special questions to 

provides students with scholarship lolormabon, tic raers j 

the director of counseling. f,nm one homeroom to an- 

21. Homeroom transfers: Pupib are transfmed from one 

other primarily on the basis of credits comp 
The above outline indicates some 

and also clerical duties performed ° ^ ^„,ses, his cocurricu- 

portanl decisions that the student ma discussions with the 

lar activities, and eventually 1* clearly brought out, 

homeroom teacher. Further, though tlus ts 
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personal problems, difficulties vvith school work, and the like are taken 
care of in the conference period held by the homeroom teacher. This 
teacher is the key person in uncovering any problem a student may have. 
The dean of girls and the dean of hoys have as their primary responsi- 
bilities conferring and helping students who have financial problems, 
counseling with deeply disturbed students, and conferring with parents. 
The director of counseling provides overall coordination of the guidance 
program; he serves mainly as an administrator and assistant 1® ^ ® 
teachers in interpreting test results and other information. The coordi- 
nator administers the individual and group testing programs, handles em- 
ployment services, and takes care of the distributive education wor ' le 
nurse keeps health records for each student and works with individiia 
students and their parents on many health problems. The social wor 'er 
works directly with the student, with school personnel in connection witlr 
him, and with his home. The social worker deals chieBy with situaUons 
involving lack of cooperation at home, homes of low economic status, an 
broken homes. An assistant principal supervises all the work and pro 
lems connected with attendance. These specialists are thus available to 
the homeroom teacher for referral. 

In other schools, the homeroom serves some of the same functions as 
the homeroom in Broad Ripple does, but there is a more definite program 
for group-guidance activities. Topics such as becoming acquainted wit 
the school, using the librar)’, forming good study habits, planning stu > 
schedules, finding hobbies, and planning careers are given systematic 
attention. 


GUIDANCE IN THE CORE CLASS 

A core class was defined earlier as any class that meets for more taan 
one class period and in which material from at least two subject fields w 
combined. Many core programs are in operation, principally in Grades . 
8, and 9. Tlie most common combination of subject fields is English an 
social studies. In senior high schools which have class periods of seventy 
minutes or more, a certain class required of all students in a grade— or 
example, eleventh-grade social studies— takes care of the guidance func 
tions performed by the homeroom or the core class in other schools. 

The longer class period has advantages over the shorter period or 
guidance in that the teacher has fewer students each day, a longer perio 
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of ttae lo know these students well as individuals, and better oPPOt*'”^ 
to allot ttae for individual eonferenees, poup ^ ^ 

teaeher planning. Furthermore, if the eore class rs ' 

of a unit plan of instrueUon. guidance emphases such “ 
work methods, the regular classroom and ““"“f 11 

patlonal information, and career planning, can be ^ 

(Fie 1541 The longer period also allosvs the studen to deve op cta« 
fdX'wUh^he schil. Completely d 

cially when class periods are short as m roa 'PP j 

litti;apportunity for the ^ 

students lo feel ^at any one classr rtmmnted in the longer 

for him. Group interaction classroom becomes 

class period better than in the ' prevail, the teacher of the 

home to the student. If these condi ion stillful in conduct* 

core elassmust accept his s^H-group 

ing individual interviews ^vlth students a 
activities. 
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GUIDANCE IS EMPHASIZED IN COCURRICUIAR ACTIVITIES 
As ^vin be show-n in Chapter 16. the cocurricular program is of grMtCT 
help than the regular classroom program to some high-school students m 
developing a well-rounded personality and acquinng mterest and skUi 
leisure-time pursuits. Furthermore, the teacher incorporates student plan- 
ning of projects and activities in some cocurricular activities, thus ma^ung 
learning more meaningful than it is in some regular classes. To achiesn 
desirable results such as these, the teacher in charge, or sponsor, mun 
confer svith individual students, particularly class officers; with smaU 
groups such as committees who ate planning and cattjing out parts o 
the program; and with the whole class on such matters as social-emotional 
control, wise use of lime, relationships with the opposite sex, social amen- 
ities, student government, and relations with adults in the community. 


All these are guidance activities. ^ 

How does guidance function in connection with the students se ^ 
ing cocurricular activities? Students are helped to select appropna e 
cocurricular activities just as if they were planning a regular c^sroom 
program. Furthermore, student participation may be encouraged or re- 
stricted. Thus, the shy, withdrawing student is encouraged to enter a 
least one cocurricular activity, but a more outgoing student is de^ 
limited as to the number of activities and the amount of school time e 
may spend in cocurricular activities. To accomplish this effectively, e 
teacher must confer individually with some students and with sma 
groups of others. Alphabetical or other mechanical assignment to co- 
curricular activities is no better here than it was in the case of the various 


tracks and elective courses. _ . 

How actually sponsoring and leading cocurricular activities 
guidance will be treated more fully in Chapter 16. Suffice it to say 
that the cost of such activities to the student is kept down and that ey 
are mostly carried on during school hours so that all eligible students m^ 
participate. Further, the sponsors methods focus upon student se 
direction and group control. This focus means that a primary purpose o 
guidance is achieved, namely, assisting the student to cope with his e 
velopmental needs with a minimum of adult control and a ma.ximi^ 
response to individual and group controls. High student interest an a 
permissive attitude on the part of the teacher are found in many cocur 
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ricular activities; hence students have many opportunities to practice an 
adult type of self-direction and to enjoy informal association with both 
agemates and the teacher. 


THE TEACHER COUNSELS INDIVIDUAltY WITH STUDENTS 
Counseling involves a face-to-face conference between tlie counselor 
and the student, the purpose of wliich is to help the student clarify his 
feelings and problems, make better adjustments to himself and others, 
and learn to plan wisely. The number of counseling conferences needed 
for individual students varies. One stu- 




dent may have a good self-concept, make ^ i ’ " 

decisions easily and wisely, and liave few 

adjustment problems involving emotions; ;;;0'v jC - 

another witli a poor self-concept may ■« 

have many problems and therefore need • • 

counseling at frequent intervals over long 

periods of time. If the teacher is skilled 

in counseling and if the time and a place 

appropriate for it are available, he can 

effectively counsel students who are not jf 

To be effective in counseling, certain 
attitudes, understandings, and skills are t , u,™ 

® n- 75.5. H»« it>»% a »otW 

requisite (Fig. 15.5). j„,w temptf.nr f.» u m 

Basic to counseling are alUtudes to- wi.c»b.I". m schocM 

ward the student and the nature of the .. and 

infonnation to be obtained. (1) Each student “ 7'*^ f ^ 
is therefore accepted and pe^onal problems which 

solving problems and in "’*"8 ^ ™ sWet confidence, 

students discuss with the counselor crucial im- 

One anecdote illustrative of each principle mates clear the cme.a, 

porlance of attitudes in counseling. ^ because her 

Mar,, a junior, says ^ the counselor 

parents do not buy her nme refusal to allow her to con- 

discovered that the real reason is •>“ P „ („„„d ,hat Mary 

tinue dating a man of twenly-tw . . ^ „„ o„t, so she left 

had repeatedly lied about this, they refused to let go 
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how temptf.Bl fi» it M coUBwlfg? (Mil- 
woiHtw. WI»o>niI", PutHe SchookJ 



home .nd isnowlivingwith a girUriend. Mary says .hat ^ 

to see her parents again because they are too stnet. Is Mary stdl wort 
of respect L an individnaf? Can tire counselor who answers negative) 

help her solve her problem? i- „ „„ iWe 

Tim a senior, has been picked up by the police for stealing on thrK 
occasions during the past year. Currently, he reports to “ 
eaeh month in accordance with a suspended jail sentence. Ji 
average physically and mentally and likes physical activities m selioo , 
but he shows disrespect to teachers and has no interest in aca 
classes. To graduate, he will have to remain in school for one sem 
beyond the senior year unless special arrangements are made, J 

While scuffling with another boy in the laboratorj' during ^ 
class. Bill accidentally hnoclced a microscope off a table. The ' 

out of the room at the time, and no one reported the breakage to • 
Later, he found the broken microscope and withdrew laboratory p 
ileges until the culprit was identified. The principal CJilled '' 
school into assembly in an effort to discover the guilty student. Bil 
not discuss his problem with the teacher or principal because he is a 
that he will be expelled from school; instead, be goes to a counse or. 
dejected and conscience-stricken. He tells the counselor what , 

done. Should the counselor report him at once to the principal i 
the counselor work with Bill until he himself wants to talk to t e 
cipal and help him in presenting his case? The counselor w lO ^®P° 
Bill to the principal without the boy's knowledge will probably have 


students coming to him voluntarily in the future. 

Major understandings needed to counsel high-school yout i are p 
vided in three areas of study: the psychology of adolescence, the ps> c 
ogy of human adjustment, and appraisal of the individual. Or 
courses leading to a master s degree, and internship under a s 'i ^ 
counselor, are needed to acquire these understandings. It 
important that teachers who serve as counselors understand a ® 
problems in the particular school and community, the nature o a ju 
ment processes, and their own limitations in counseling. 

To organize and conduct a counseling interview success u y 
counselor must be able (1) to outline general plans for the 
(2) to establish rapport with the student quickly and effortless y, 
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help the student identify and state his problem, (4) to help him under- 
stand information about his problem and to outline procedures for ob- 
taining other information, (5) to help him mabe plans for solving his 
problem, (6) to know when to refer a student to another person for 
counsel, and (7) to end the interview or series of interviews. Teachers 
are frequently helped in acquiring these skiUs by working with a skilled 
counselor. The suggestions which follmv are appropriate for teachers 
who do not have this opportunity but who are assigned counseling duties: 

1. Be courteous and friendly, regardless of the student's emotional 
state. For example, if the student is angry because he received a much 
lower grade than he expected, be calm and friendly as you ask hm to 
tell you how he feels about the situation and what he tliinks should be 


done about it. . ,, 

2, Reflect the student's feelings in your comments and questions until 
the student gets his grievance -off liis chest.’ Ask questions of the with- 
drawing or defensive student to keep him talking a out us e , 
but do not cross-examine. Unless severely upset, the student will give 
you all the information you need without much queshoning. 

3. Accept what the student says witliout “"'f “'‘“S T. , ™ . 

tional, he U not accept contradiction from another person, H « » ai 
lowed to express his feelings, he himself will recognize when what he 

“rUsTwtrwhich the student understands, for a coimseling con- 
ference is basically a learning situation for iltn. assurance A 

5. Reassure the student whose 

pat on the him that everything 

-is all right when it is not. , ihout any area 

6. Provide the student svilh the "-“XSon^horof ^rsL, cm 

in which he is in tlie process of roa '"8 “ [„■„ enough 

curricular activities, friends, ™ securing information for himself 

information, however, to get him s school life, the stu- 

if ha can readily do so. In many P"°"f ^ and he 

dent needs information that is bas especially true in all 

cannot readily get it except from adults. This .s espeemi y 

situations involving conflicting v ues- Jiappened; do this 

7. During the conference, snmmanze what PP 
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yourself or ask the student to do it. For example, asking an emotionally 
upset student to summarize what lias been said may help him to think 
more rationally about his problem. In discussing career choices, such a 
summary aids the student in darifying his choice. 

8. Encourage the student to propose a plan of action or to give a 
reasonable explanation of his problem. You may need to make sugges- 
tions to the student who apparently cannot bring himself to do this. 
You may find that such a student is severely disturbed emotionally or is 
faced with unfavorable conditions at home or in school which he cannot 
control. 

9. Close the conference by summarizing what has happened, having 
the student do this, stating what apparently has been agreed upon con- 
cerning plans, or arranging for another conference. 

After the conference, a written note might be made for the student s 
folder. If action by you is required, start it as soon as possible. For ex- 
ample, if some condition in the student s home or school life should be 
changed, initiate such changes yourself or go to the person who can. 
If the student is so severely disturbed that you cannot help him, begin 
referral procedures. After a series of conferences, further observation of 
the student is required to note any improvement; this follow-up helps in 
deciding whether future conferences may be helpful. 

Each teacher, whether he wants to or not, must counsel students at 
some time. It is rare to find a student who can solve his problems without 
individual guidance from adults. The student’s success or failure in solv- 
ing his problems and the help he receives from teachers and other adults 
are important in determining his success or failure as an adult. A little 
time spent with a student in individual counseling can save years of 
therapy later in his life or even years in a penal institution. 

THE TEACHER PARTICIPATES IN CASE CONFERENCES 

A tenth-grader who has an IQ of 150 and made mostly A’s in the ninth 
grade is not doing well in any of his classes. Each of his teachers is aware 
of this but cannot find a way of overcoming it. In a conference with this 
student the school counselor finds that he was given many long assign- 
ments as a freshman and that at the beginning of the school year he de- 
cided not to work. The counselor is uncertain that this student’s attitudes 
will improve markedly with counseling. Furthermore, he feels that the 
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teachers can make suggestions to improve the situation. Accordingly he 
calls them into a case conference to describe the situation, ask for sug- 
gestions from them, and work out with them a plan for helping the stu- 
dent. 

In the conference, each teacher offers ideas and suggestions freely. 
Eventually, a plan is made under which each teacher will confer briefly 
with the student and suggest that the boy liimseU must decide how much 
he will do in addition to the usual class work. He may do nothing beyond 
the usual work if he so desires. This plan works; the student is soon seek- 
ing his various teachers' help in outlining additional projects not the 
routine driU-type extra assignments he was given so often m his fresh- 


man year. . . , i 

Had the plan not worked, the counselor would have had a “se “ ' 
ference with the student, his parents, and one or two teac 
other problems can be handled well by counseling with 
then having a case conference with people w o ssor wi 
In summary, the case conference is useful when J ” 

counselor cannot work out the problem in 
the student; when changes are necessary, as in 
ricular activities; and svhen any plan of improvement calls for by 
several individuals. 


THE TEACHER REFERS STUDENTS FOR SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 
Guidance is not provided solely by the c— 
istrator except in small schools. I" ‘ 3,^ available to 

eral people in the local school or m le sc 1 The teacher 

provide ^idance assistance to teachers and ^ „acupa- 

often rcL a student to specialists in ^ ^ X,. Cnm- 

Uonal information and career planning, 
cial assistance, counseling, the home srtuation, and health. 


EVALUATION SPECIALISTS l.„|„„lrt sneciallsts in 

The school counselor, Hav4 been educated for 

appraising and j^sts can give the teacher ^'ahlable assist- 

this type of work, these sp hitetpteting group achievement and 

ance in selecting, ndminis ering,^^ F^^ ^ vo„,ional in- 

other tests. In addition, 
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terest inventories, individual intelligence 
tests, group and individual aptitude tests, 
personality inventories, and other instni- 
ments for personaUty assessment are being 
widely used. Many teachers do not have 
the education needed to administer and 
interpret some of these tests and inven- 
tories (Fig. 15,6). Consequently when a 
student is identified who appears to learn 
very easily, to be especially good in some 
expressive area such as voice or dramatics, 
to have a serious emotional problem, or 
to be especially slow in learning, t 6 
teacher may refer him to the appropriate 
specialist for appraisal and for suggestion 
regarding a plan of action. 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
CAREER PLANNING 

If a teacher does not have information 
about various careers or cannot advise a 
f,8. 13 4. Tk. MM,..,. Student well about plans for a career, le 

Seel* ontj th* Romiioeh pwionoWy T*ti fgfej-sthe studcnt to 8 counsclor OT teacnc 

pro»ld« voIwnbU <lu«i fo Uftd«r»teB<Hng . fvnp of COUIl* 

th. indWidaoi .tud.nt. Sp«wut. or. r.- wlio IS responsible for this type oi w 
quifcd to odminiit.r th.s. t.rtj. (Modi- jhjs holds tTuc fof any teachcr 

ion, Wltcontin, Pubtie Sthooli.) O v T ,..,pfoTn Of iS 

who is new in the school system or « 
unable to keep up with occupational information but is responsible or 
helping students plan in relation to a career. 

Students need to learn about various occupations, including ^ 

tions, duties, working conditions, permanence of employment, an op 
portunities for advancement. Many pamphlets, books, and cata 
containing pertinent information are available for most occupations, ^ 
specialist in this field may have arranged for them to be placed 
library. Also important in this connection is occupational informa i ^ 
obtained in field trips, in talks given by members of the community, an 
sound films. 
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PART-TIME WORK AND FlNANOAl ASSISTANCE 
Some students need jobs in order to secure a high-school education 
(Fig. 15.7). Questions such as the following arise in connection with se- 
curing and supervising student emplo)’ment: (1) What are the state 
laws regarding age, hours per week, and minimum wages for minors? 
(2) ^^^lat are tlie local policies of both government and school? (3) 
Wliat are the union regulations concerning jobs? (4) How can the school 
make certain that students are not being exploited? 

Some sti:dents who are too young or cannot be employed for other 
reasons need financial assistance if they are to continue school. The 
teacher may be the first to notice these students because of their clothing 
and tlieir lack of money for lunch or books or for the very low club dues. 
Although no teacher can be expected to make tlie necessary ^^ange- 

ments for providing work or financi.ll assistance or every sue i s u , 

teachers in most schools arc erpeCed to know the students suffiere^ty 
well to identity any for whom lack of funds nray be “ 
and to refer them to the proper person. In the sma 1 schooh ths wll be 
the principal; in medium-sized and larger schools it sv.ll be someone 
the counseling or administrative staff. 

COUNSELING THE SEVERELY DISTURBED AND ANTISOCIAL 
In spite of years of education beyond tl,e “ "in 

long e^erience, psychiatrists have not yet dis^vered a therap, IW 
a sL^time will bring the severely disturbed ^ 

emotional expression and behavior. It is not 

student who has committed one minor o difficulties. Obviously - 

mil such oSenses or from S'*'“S^°J^X'skill' required for counseling 
tlie teacher cannot be expected o teaclier should know 

effecUvely with all his students. However every^‘eacj^^^^^^^^^ 

when emotional behavior and punishment. Even though 

referral to the school counsel Lotional disturbance or 

a student exhibits less sen J^P situation becomes 

antisocial induct, action is necessary. In most 

progressively worse uni. < ^ 

cases, it is '“frftennd ire disturbed one. 

hirbed student than with the oioer 
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Fio. 157. S<hooI» Of* oHomlna !f'«f«»»‘"3 roiponiibility for ilwdent 
>ducotte>i> Jorg* high kHooIi horo ip«i«n»u to toonJioote ih.w oei.tilio*. (Top. Son Dieg . 
City Sthooli Photo; low«f, PittibtifgS. Ponofylvonlo, PoWk Schooti.) 




Some teachers hesitate to send an ertremely withdrar™ or poorly 
behaved student to a counselor because they feel that this reflects un- 
favorably upon their own prestige and status. Tins attitude should be 
avoided. Recognizing that behavior results from a cause and that many 
causes of disorderly conduct ore to be found outside the classroom, the 
■ teacher should try to discover why a student is disorderly and then 
work out a solution. Where no solution can be found and the behavior 
becomes progressively worse, he should refer the student to the proper 
person. \%en no counselor is available, as in a small school, the teacher 
must assume more responsibility for locating community agencies and 
working with them in setting up remedial programs, 

SOCIAL WORKERS , 

Many students are still neglected morally, financially. -^molionaUy 
at homl Many homes present closed doors s W 

For students from such homes the school is the last hope, if the school 

does nothing, no one Nvill. . , ex- 

In cormertlon with a longitudinal research “"Vev 

perienced considerable difficulty in arranging o see 
simply refused to respond to a knock on le ' salesmen, 

bell, probably because they wanted to avo imnossible to ascertain 
Even when he was admitted, it was " f L not know. 

the studenfs true '7;';;Vrd1„t wa-on^^^^^^ 

Yet, once whoever has charge of roooeration was 

author was truly interested in helping the youngster, coopera.i 

usually whole-hearted. are shilled in worhing 

Soctal workers, more than pr^^ d entire range 

with parents and with parmt ‘ student out of scliool 

of cobperativeness-ftom those s r> ^ sliidunt’s statements 

to those who are vitally ‘"'™'JtIm teacher or other school 

or behavior indicates with the parents, it is tot to 

person cannot set up an mto is 

refer the ease to a skil „ a representative of a 

a\’ailal)le, an interested P ^ ^^55 or the church may be 

community agency ^ jomc schooU also function as social 

appealed to. Attendance 
. workers. 
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medical advisers 
T iie school nurse has become 
an invaluable member of the 
school staff. She may appraise 
the students' health, care for 
the student who is injured or 
ill, handle home and school re- 
lations involving health, and 
advise girls about personal hy- 
giene and sex as necessary. In 
most schools with a full-time 
nurse, she keeps all the health 
records and also tests vision 
and hearing and gives other 
tests of physical fitness. \\'hue 
not trained to make accurate 
diagnoses, she can handle most 
health problems which arise in 
the daily life of adolescents and 
is much better qualified than 
most teachers to decide about 
referring a student to a phy- 
sician or other specialist for 
medical attention. 


Fig. 15 B. Mointotning h«aUh «i»d pHpitwl li UnlcSS tllB SChOOl glVeS SyS- 

now loktng prfcedenc* oret p«rf«cl ort^ndgiic* wK*n , . i • 

latter means offending xhool wKen in poor heotlh tCmatiC phySical CXamina > 
or letting phy»i<al defeeti go vnwrrwtt.d- (Oe» Maine*. gj-g uSUallv thC firSt of 

Iowa, Public ScKooli.) 

the school personnel to note 

possible poor health and hearing and vision defects. Even when goo 
medical examinations are given annually— not the routine ten-minute 
variety that is so common— the teacher is still usually the first one to note 
acute illness, disease symptoms, sensory defects that appear suddenly, im 
poor general health. Educators are gradually accepting the idea t a 
perfect attendance is not so desirable as caring for one’s health by staying 
home when ill and obtaining needed medical attention from a physician 
or dentist, even during school hours ( Fig. 15.8 ) . The teacher who accepts 
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this point of view will be especially alert to symptoms of illness and to 
physical defects and will refer such students immediately to the nurse 
or other appropriate school person. In the small school, this is often the 
principal, who may take an ill child home and refer other health matters 
to the parents for action. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS MEET THE NEEDS OF SPECIAL GROUPS 
With each succeeding decade, a larger percentage of all students of 
high-school age continue school until they are eighteen. As a result, 
an increasing number of students in secondary schools have ver) lo 
intelligence and show severe deficiencies in lan^age arts and mathe- 
maUcs, serious emotional disturbauces. antisocial attitudes, or physical 
handicaps. The total percentage of students age "'f ^ ™ , 1 ^. 

of tltese conditions varies from community to community but is generall. 
not less than 5 percent and may be as high as 15 or 20 „,„l„ccn 

Society requires these students to remain in school ^ ^ 
on the Lmption that attending school ^d living 
than being inrtltutionalieed. However unlike 
secondary schools have failed to make a equa c p 
students^They prefer to retard the strident, gtve h m failing 

let him sit In class doing nothing or ^ teachers, 

the essential special classes taught by spccally prepared teachers 

panVIDING FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
Many students with IQ’s ranging from caf profirfmm at- 

teristics that identify them as c.rtremeysm> . P j „„ 

tending secondary of hh five 

available. Having one or { anJ gifted stii- 

English classes .eaclier. nequiring these retard^ 

dents unnecessaril) dilllcu paje 

students to take three or fou of the^ssK 

that are -Tolred for pa 

vents the teachers ol those , 

dents who can leam “oto o w' students is likely to have from 

A junior high school with ^ ...rfo,,, ,eg.ibr 

ten to twenty "-“'o “ ^ave been identified. Tliese studcnls should 
classes unless such studeni 
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be assigned to a special class taught by a specially ptepa cd teaser 
Since tLy may be good in physical activities, they may tabe re^ 
in physical educaUon. art, shop, home economics, and the libe. 

PROVIDING FOR THE DEFICIENT IN READING 
Students svith IQ’s ranging from 55 to 80 and with other characteristo 
of mental retardation are unable to read well. VVlicn they are of sc\^ 
grade age. they read at about the second- to fourth-grade level. There 
are other students with IQ’s well above 80 who are retarded in reading 
by tsvo or more years when they enter the seventh grade and who tali 

further behind as they go through successive high-school pdes. 

This situation is widespread in our schools today and it will con mu 
unless more adequate provisions are made. Some junior and senior iig i 
schools are now setting up developmental reading programs ^ 
students. TypicaUy, the students whose IQ’s range from average to higher 
but who are seriously retarded in reading are placed in a class for e 
velopmental reading; they attend the other regular classes. In some 
smaller schools, students with reading deficiencies are given develop 
mental reading instruction with students with low IQ s. bVhlle 
is not the most desirable arrangement, it is better than putting them in 
regular English classes where they make no progress in reading, n 
schools with no provisions for those deficient in reading, the teaimer w o 
has five sections of tenth-grade English, for example, identifies these s u 
dents, forms a special small section for them, and has four somew a 
larger sections of regular English. He finds this arrangement better or 
meeting the needs of all the students, even though he may not be par 
ticularly competent in teaching basic reading and other language s 
which the retarded need. 


PROVIDING FOR THE EMOTlONAllY DISTURBED 
A few schools are now experimenting with special classes for emo 
tionally disturbed students. Often these students attend a special c ass 
for only part of the instructional program, perhaps half a day; for the re 
mainder of the program they attend regular classes. These experimenla 
programs cannot be effective unless the teacher is competent to wor ' 
with and help these students. Having the same group of students, usua > 
ten to fifteen, for a considerable part of the school day enables t e 
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teacher to know them well and provide better for their needs. The emo* 
tionally disturbed student finds more security in this arrangement than 
when placed in the many different classes characteristic of the depart* 
mentalized junior and senior high school 

PROVIDING FOR THE EXTREMELY ANTISOCIAL 
The number of young people picked up by the police for delinquency 
has increased in recent years, though the percentage thus apprehend^ 
has not increased. The tendency is for school and court officials to handle 
cases involving minor offenses so that the student can continue school, 
though on probation. To provide for these students, some schook arc ex- 
perimenting with special classes in one subject area, often socia stu jm. 
In such classes the teacher attempts to change the students antisocial 
attitudes by accepting them as worth-while individuaU; making them re- 
sponsible for behaving well; letting them give vent to their 
feelings in sociodrama, psychodrama, and other forms ° ® P !!^S-nts 

setting up student government in the class. Since some o i , 

are aL severely disturbed emotionally, indiv^^al 
for, ^vith the teacher assuming major responsibility for «ordinaUng 
enure progranr, Including relatlom between the st.jdeni be court, the 
psychiatrist or counselor, and the teachers in his other classes. 

PROViDlNG FOR THE SEVEREIY HANDICAFPED FHYSICAIIV 
Many school systems have special classes for ' ,4. 

have severe vision, hearing, or other PVFi«>f"''' 7 "®“'“l„Tcom- 

16 these students are sent to the re^larsecondan' SC I ^ 

munities, svhere no special provisions are ava regular 

made ^ the classroom teachem. Tl.eir '’'“K f Sal 

instructional program is often the result o m students, 

needs, rather than of sound ‘ ‘ [ |;eeping the physically 

As was true of the mentally rctarf^^e rdea of ^ feliring 

handicapped in their homes and w • many communities 

them, is'^ff recent origin. The s.s four times 

provide at the elementary-schoo Handicapped students can 

L much as that in the regular clas^d^- but 

participate in many -prlfP Sain areas (Fig. IM). 

they dcBnitely need special insItuetKin 
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When these students are rea- 
sonably well provided for, there 
is less need for sectioning in the 
regular classes and teachers can 
devote more time to the aver- 
age and gifted students. 






fig. 15.9. Sg*« •tcondory kKooU pcovW# »p«ciol 
<tauei for ifio pKyilcolly hondkoppod, o» for lho»« 
with olhtr hondkop$, for port or oil of iholr Inilrwotion. 
How doo* *hi» fotllitoN fKo gvidenco fonelio"* of ih* 
regular tloirroom teocfier? (Modiwo, Wheonri", Public 
ScKoolO 


A SPECIALIST 
COORDINATES THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Just as our larger schools 
have departmental heads who 
assume the responsibility for 
overall coordination of instruc- 
tion in a subject area such as 
English, so someone is needed 
to coordinate the overall guid- 
ance and counseling program of 
the school. The following six 
important areas of guidance 
have now been discussed: (1) 
securing and using appraisal in- 
formation as a means of under 
standing the student, (2) co 
lecting and distributing occu- 
pational information, arranging 
for part-time employment and 
organizing the distributive edu 
cation relations of the schoo 


and community, (3) counseling with individual students, (4) p 
regular classroom and cocurricular activities with students in relation 
their career and leisure-lime pursuits, (5) referring students to spe 
cialists, and (6) handling relations and procedures with agencies outsi ^ 
the school. Continued research is needed to secure accurate informatio 
about dropouts and graduates, and the effectiveness of the various p ase 
of the guidance program. . 

Coordination of the guidance program varies, depending on the si 
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of the school and the personnel who have assumed the various responsi- 
bilities. In a small school one counselor with part-time teaching duties 
may be responsible for coordinating the program. In a large school, such 
as Broad Hippie High School mentioned earlier, several persons may be 
responsible for various parts of the overall program, v'ith the school 
principal assuming responsibility for overall coordination. The more gen- 
eral practice in the large schools, how'ever. is to place overaU coordi- 
nation in the hands of a person who has done his graduate work in guid- 
ance and counseling or school psychology, and for him to organize a 
committee to formulate overall policies in the school. 


TEACHERS HELP FORMULATE GUIDANCE POLICIES 

If a school has a guidance conm.it.ee to detennins ^ 

overall guidance program, why should teachers serve on th.s eomm.ttee 

TmhXn- — year,shxed.Emp,^ 

forthe slowlimers will mean Lger classes * = -8“ ^ 

cause funds are not available to pay a new "I 

the committee may decide in favor of the spemal ^ 

crease in the size of their classes, and work 

munlty to gain more support for this prograin. e . ^ 

in this policy, they may resent the hiring o ® j each 

2. A counselor has one regularly to fit 

student every semester. Th= students may have 

the counselor's rigid rime schedu . students need 

tomusaclassforthisconfeence-m^^^^^^ 

Zrbe^oslTe'to prevent Uns; if not. the teachers w.U -now 
such conflicts in time are unavoi a e. ^ homeroom's po- 

3. A principal who has just students to each l.ome- 

tenlial guidance function assigns responsible for all 

room teaclier. The teacher earn principal fails to make 

guidance activities, five regular classes, the home- 

any provisions for reducing ^^cular activity. Teachers need to 
room, and his sponsorship o prevent such policies as these being 

serve on the guidance commi ee 

formulated. 
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4. Many teachers refuse to accept any guidance or S 

sponsibilitics. Such teachers arc likely to have mmy 
^ppy students and many who fail; generally these 
most Lntal health and guidance principles in their ins^ ^ 
teachers are uninterested in the students; others are ^PP> 

Since this is a professional problem, teachers on the guidance 
Ld to assume a reasonable share of responsibiUty for deahng with their 
maladjusted. indiScrent. or antisocial colleagues. ..n^oter- 

An approach to guidance such as the one presented m ““P'" 
that giZee is part of the regular instruction and f 

ties, Lt special help should be available whenever necessary rmd ^ 
students S special needs should be prosoded 

mainly responsible for the effectiveness of the progmm. Specndists m 
guidance aVd special teachers are avaflable for help wath 
Lt teachers are unprepared to deal wath. However. ^ 1“ 

should be formulated by a committee, and this committee 
elude teachers. 


SUMMARY 

Secondary education today requires that the teacher act os a counselor 
to young people. Accordingly, in the regular program of . 

cocurticular activities, and in the homeroom and core class the 
activities are directed toward understanding the student, working " 
him individually, working with the class or with smaller groups ol s i ■ 
dents, working with parents, and cooperating with othere when a s 
dent is not understood well or needs special assistance. Tlie 
help students satisfy their do elopmcnlal needs on a day-to-das a«s an 
to supply special help when ncccssar> -for example, in the area o cm^ 
tional problems, selection of courses or cocurricular activities, mane 
problems, and the like. ncguUr classroom teachers can carry out these 
guidance responsibilities with most students. , 

Some students. howesTr, have special problems both as indisidua s an 
in groujM. TIjc school counselor, social worker, nurse, and ” 

charge of part-time cmplovinent can help students with their indisi 
special problems. Students with ver)’ low learning abilities, scscrc e 
Gdenctes In reading or other subject areas, emotional problems, or sc- 
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rious physical handicaps arc usually best provided for in special classes 
taught by special teachers, at least for part of the school day. 

A guidance program needs direction, just as the regular progrim of 
instraction and cocurricular activities does. It is becoming increasingly the 
practice for someone who has specialized in guidance or sc lOo psyc o 
ogv- to assume overall coordination of the guidance program, and tor a 
clmittee, representing teachers and administrators and sometimes pm- 
cuts and students, to Let with the director to formulate the overall 
policies. 


Questions and Activities 

1. How do the teacher's attitudes tmvard Tlhe re^uh' cl ms- 

number and severity of the problems students have m gn 

room program of instruction. homeroom period in 

1 Discuss the strengtlis and limitations of the short homero i 

guidance and counseling. limitations of the core class In 

3. What do you believe arc the slrcn^tis and lumio 

guidance and counseling? Disaiss fu )’■ . opporuinity to pro- 

4. How docs the length of the f and small-group activi- 

vide for student needs In individual conferences 

Wes? u -e in rvioimcubr activities? 

5. What are the main guidance „jines and skills that are es- 

0. Discuss briefly the major attitudes, understandings, 

sential for counseling. -i,<«oom space affect the teacher s 

7. How do the time available and the classroom p 

role In individual counseling? conference be helpful to a stu- 

8. Under what circumstances would a cose 

3. ^t decisions have you made on which you would have lihed he, hom^ 

I0.So;Lastudeuthereferr^-2.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

“■ "unsrngLTplm?''^ elasLin. for eoSrdin.ting the 

12. WhydolmLLoolsneedsomeoneloberesp 

overall guidance program? guidance committee or counci 

13. Why should teachers serve on 6 

formulates the guidance policies jUjy for individual counse ' S' . 

14. Teachers may Lsume major ^«*^*^%sibilities may be employed- 
full-time counselors with no teaehmg respo 
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On the basis of information secured from reading reports or visiting schools 
in which one or the other of these two plans prevail, slate which plan you 
favor. Why? 
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^HE great value Differed by extracurricular activities is suggested by the 
following quotations: 

Extracurricular activities can be defended adequately on the same tradi- 
tional grounds as curricular ones. • . . But when education is conceived as 
personality development, school activities End their best support, for they, 
more than formal classes, are conducive to leading pupils out in ways which 
make their personality attractive.' 

The program [of extracurricular activities] is no longer regarded as extra. 
It probably provides the best experiences in the entire curriculum from the 
viewpoint of training boys and girls in the techniques of getting along with 
one another, Many important, interesting lessons of lasting value are learned 
in the activities.® 

Although extracurricular activities may not be as valuable for every 
student as the above would lead one to believe, the fact that many such 
activities have become regular courses for which credit is given indi- 
cates the worth placed on many activities which start as “extra.” 

The present author prefers the term "cocurricular,” for he believes 
that it suggests importance for these activities equal to that of the regu- 
lar class program; however, he holds that the school not only can but 
must achieve most of its objectives through its regular program. Tlie 
term is also appropriate because many of the clubs and activities in the 
smaller high schools are in fact credit courses or part of such courses in 
the larger high schools. The author is convinced that some cocurricular 
activities are as valuable to the student as are some classes; on the other 
hand, each student should find several classes that he takes each year as 
valuable as his cocurricular activities. 

Cocurricular activities must be brought into the perspective of the 
regular class program. In doing this, three principles will be helpful- 
In discussing the first one, the major types of activities are presented; and 
in connection with the third one, subprinciples to insure responsible 
leadership are outlined. 

‘ J. R. Shannon, "School Activities and Personality Development,” School Acticities, 

1949, p. 275. ^ 

* Adolph Unruh, “Some Criteria lot Evaluatine a Program of Activities,” School Aciicities, 
Septemt)«, 1949, p. 3. 
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1. Cocurricular activities sat- 
isfy some needs of young people. 

2. Cocurricular activities pro- 
mote meaningful learning. 

3. Cocurricular activities re- 
quire responsible leadership. 

COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
SATISFY SOME NEEDS OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE 

The regular program of class 
work and the student's home 
and neighborhood activities do 
not satisfy some of his needs 
adequately. If students are to 
learn efficiently in the regular 
classroom program, the devel- 
opmental needs listed in Chap- 
ter 2 must be met: achieving 
satisfactory relationships with 
agemates and more mature 
relationships with adults, at- 
taining emotional maturity, 
securing a measure of economic 
independence, and formulating 
a relatively stable philosophy 
of life. The class program is 
adequate for some students, 
but not for others. Further- 
more, many regular classroom 

f^,. 16.1. c»r«r. 

one * . 

ome«B iK* d-b* «" 

Mr.u>r high KHoot.. Whof moy «<■ 

f.om »ho‘ >• 

lro« who! Ih^y obloln !>• tK« i.gxl®' 

P.MI. M^l.. ....... S." ““JV 
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teachers give students little assistance with the first two needs 
listed. 

The variety of cocurricular activities offered in one high school is 
shown in Table 16.1, Counting each music and athletic activity sep- 
arately, the total is 67; some of these, such as intramural sports, have 
many subgroups. Most of these activities are included in the subsequent 
discussion. However, this high school also has other cocurricular activities 
such as teas, dances, banquets, and parties but does not sponsor any 
social fraternities or sororities; the latter will also be discussed in this 
chapter. 

SUBJEa-AFFlLlATED, HOBBY. SERVICE. AND HONOR CLUBS 
Some high schools have a club related to every main subject field: al- 
gebra, art, business, chemistry, debate, foreign language, history, indus- 
trial arts, music, science and so on (Fig. 16.1). These clubs reflect the 
interests of students and teachers In a certain area of knowledge. Tliey 
provide a more permissive environment than the regular classroom does. 
Besides learning subject matter and widening their interests, the students 
have an opportunity to develop social skills and to establish more mature 
relationships with adults if the club’s activities extend beyond the school 
environment. 

Though many of the students now in high school will work forty hours 
or less per week as adults, the program of regular instruction, particularly 
in the smaller schools, gives little or no attention to leisure-time hobbies. 
In the larger schools hobby clubs are often more popular than the sub- 
ject-affiliated clubs. Archery, aviation, chess, folk-dancing, garden, knit- 
ting, music appreciation, photography, short story, and swimming are 
some of the many hobby clubs. Under the leadership of interested teach- 
ers, some hobby clubs are making good provision for leisure-time pur- 
suits. 

Service clubs, known by a variety of names and having a wide range of 
objectives, attempt to do somewhat the same thing at the adolescent 
level as community service clubs do at the adult level. One such club 
that is found in many junior and senior high schools is the Junior Red 
Cross. Collecting money, clothing, books, and Christmas gifts for needy 
children, and other humanitarian activities of a similar nature, are the 
immediate goals of school service clubs. Entertaining hospital patients 
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Table 16.1. Cocurricular Activities in Broad Ripple High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, March, 1957 


1. Art Club 

2. Booster Club, Cheer Leaders 

3. Business Leaders 

4. Clef Club 

5. Debate Club. Forensic ActiviUes 

6. Easter Auditorium 

7. Flag Twirling-Majorettes 

8. Foreigneers 


9. Freshman Aids 

10. Freshman-Sophomore Talent Sho^v 

11. Fnture Nurses Club 

12. Historical Societ)' 

13. Hi-YClub 

14. Junior Red Cross 

15. Key Club 
18. Library Club 


17. Music Organizations 
Boys’ Glee Club Girls’ Ensemble 


Brass Choir 
Choir 

Clarinet Ensemble 
Dance Band 
Girb’ Concert Choir 
Girls’ Glee Qub 


Golden Singers 
Niadrigal Singen 
Operetta 
School Band 
School Orchestra 
String Ensemble 


.8. National Honor Society 
,9. National Thespians 
!0. Orange Aid Club 

11. P.A. Crew 

12. Photography Club 
. Quill and Scroll 

. Radio Club 
. Radio Programs 
26. Riparian Ne>vspapeT 


Bop’ Baseball 
Varsity 
Rcser>'e 
Freshman 
Bop’ Basketball 
Varsity 
Rcser^-e 
Freshman 
Bop’ Football 
Varsity 
Resersp’c 
Freshman 
Bop' GoU 
Intramural Sports 
Track, Cross Country 
Tennis 


27. Riparian Yearbook 

28. Rippl« 

29. Senior Plav 

30. Stage Craft 

31. Stamp Club 

32. Student CouncO 

33. Tra\f! Club 

34. Tri-HI-Y Club 

35. Understudies 

36 , 

VolIej'baD 

Basketball 

Tennis-FalJ and spring 

Badminton 

Tumbling 

Scdlbalt 

Ikwlinc-Both semesters 

Club-Bolb smntm 



and parents and directing school trafBc arc also included in their pro- 
grams. 

Honor clubs may be affiliated with subject fields, as in the case of the 
National Thespian Society, or willi high acliiei’ement in general as in 
the National Honor Society. Tlie Future Teachers of America and other 
organizations based on career interests bring together students with 
common interests and usually of above-average achievement in one or 
more subject fields. These honor clubs are open only to students whose 
achievements and conduct attain specified levels; no student, however, 
may be denied admission for other reasons. 

FRATERNITIES, SORORITIES, AND SECRET SOCIETIES 
Remmlein reported in 1947 that 26 of 47 states had state laws banning 
high-school secret societies; the 48th slate, Wisconsin, did not supply 
sufficient information to assign it to cither category.* The fact that high- 
school secret societies are banned by law in many slates suggests their 
undesirability. Are fraternities and sororities secret societies? They are, 
when admission is determined by vole of the present members, as is true 
of most social fraternities and sororities. No one who teaches in a stal® 
where high-school secret societies are banned by law can be legally re- 
quired to sponsor or have any connection with such a group. 

Regardless of whether the state bans or permits secret societies, tlie 
high-school teacher should consider the following factors before he con- 
sents to act as an adviser or sponsor for such a group: 

1. Any high-school organization that admits new members by vote of 
its present membership, rather than opening its ranks to any student who 
is qualified by the school, is inimical to the public good in that it is ex- 
clusive, undemocratic, and secretive, and circumvents school control. 
Furthermore, it is a disruptive, divisive force in the student body. 

2. No high-school fraternity or sorority can provide any democratic 
value better than can school-sponsored, open organizations. 

3. To eliminate already existing secret societies, the school should spon- 
sor nonsecret organizations and seek the cooperation of both students 
and parents in making them successful. Legal means should be the last 
resort for ridding the school campus of the secret societies. 

* Madeline Kinter Reminlein, "Can Hidi-Sdtool Fraternities Exist Legally,*' Bulletin of 
the National Astociotion of Secondary Sato<d Principals, February, 1947, pp. 55-69. 
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It may be difficult for begin- 
ning teachers who had pleasant 
experiences in college secret 
fraternities or sororities to ac- 
cept this point of view. It is 
accepted much more easily by 
teachers who either chose not 
to join such a society or who 
were prevented from joining 
because of socioeconomic status, 
social qualifications, religion, 
race, appearance, or other 
grounds. Also pertinent here 
is the fact that college sororities 







is the fact that college sororities ,ai, ww 

and fraternities are for young 

adults, not adolescents. More- stheoit) 

over, a college education is elec- College officials can 

tive, not compulsory as is a higli-s ^ 

and do remove undesirable studen s an ^ pgjeniically or who might 
so readily remove students high-school students who might 

organize a secret society. Furth ’ -fawav from a discriminating 

wish to transfer to another schoo o g , j jj pay, transfer from 
■group usually cannot do so. whereas college students 

one college to another. 

SCHOOL “ling can be developed in any 

Desirable citizenship sHls an attention to these matters. 

classroom, but many classro ^--yprnmcnt and assemblies, together 

men rnanaged intelligently „os. 

with athletic, musical, and other csents. 

Students. . generally used for the organiMtion o 

Tlic term student council i g ^ and various 

students that represent ^ to bo effective, representatives 

major activities. If the student co^n^is 

„t 'the schooVs “""f ” raaTl^^^ tLugh a well-organ, zed 

needed. Many needs of yeiithca 

school government (Fig. - 
naowH, UNO 


Sometimes the student coundl or school government fails to satisfy 
student needs. Especially to be avoided are having the council members 
serve as a police force, giving them custodian functions, and having the 
council or representatives therefrom serve as attorney, judge, and j'ury in 
cases of student misbehavior. While the school council can assist in these 
fields, its main function is to handle the needs of its constituents, the stu- 
dent body. Law enforcement and punishment should be a minor function- 

ATHICTICS, MUSIC, DRAMATICS, ART. AND SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
Many who are preparing to leach in high schools and many in-service 
teachers have participated during high school or college in one or more 
athletic, music, or artistic activities. Their own experiences enable them 
to recogni 2 e the values and some of the limitations of such activities. 
Two main issues are related to this area of cocurricular activities. 

1, Should these activities be engaged in primarily to promote school- 
community relations and for audience recreation or to benefit the stu- 
dents? If the latter purpose is foremost, primary attention is given the 
students, with secondary consideration going to the degree of perfection 
achieved in interscholasUc athletics, music festivals, plays, art exhibits, 
and school annuals or yearbooks. As finished performances, they may be 
the culminating activities of fruitful learning e.xperienees, particularly 
in the senior high school; but they will be scheduled for the most part 
during regular school hours to encourage widespread student participa- 
tion rather than audience entertainment. Manv of these culminating ac- 
tivities are necessary to promote “we" feelings in the student body and to 
foster good school-communitj’ and parent-teacher relations. 

2. Should these activities be open to most students or only to the 
high achievers? Many students participate in small junior and senior 
high schools. But in the larger senior high school, the athletic teams, 
music organizations, and participants in plays, art exhibits, television pro- 
ductions, and school publications represent a small percentage of the 
total enrollment. It is not uncommon to find only 5 percent out of 3000 
students enrolled in Grades 7-12 in the combined activities. From the 
elementary grades through the senior high school in some school sys- 
tems at present an attempt is made to identify talented children and con- 
tinuously, at successive grade levels, to eliminate increasing numbers of 
the less talented and poorly motivated. Undoubtedly, this competitive- 
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ness and resulting sraslc of talent derives in part from real or imaginary 
pressure from colleges and universities svlricli supposedly svant to admit 
as frcslimen onlv a fesv of the “stars" from each of many liigli schools. 
Much of this pressure is imagined, however, for our colleges and uni- 
versities provide intramural athletics, eluhs, and other activities m svluch 
any student with anv degree of t.alent may participate if he desires 
•n,e junior or senior high school that wants its students to wau-athletic 
es-ents, music aud dramatic contests, or svliatevcr-and that uses cocur- 
riadar activities for this purpose slmutd study its regular class and eo- 
eurrleular program seriously to male certain that ^ 

welt in identlfving and developing the espress.ve ah, hues "f * '"j 

dents (Fig ld, 3 ) Unerimsl opportunities for learning at earlier s hoc 
levels and unequal ratal of rlevelopment in hoys and '"SSf; I’ 
esample. that dropping nin.h-graders liecaiise at 
age to lower in miisle performauee eliminates many with eseeedmglv 
good potcnlialities in the field of music. 

Padlirinres'^Il., and the lihe are 

adolescents. Such activities, when iin cr K to practice the so- 

cost is kept loss', gis'C many stiiden s an PP of differences 

clal amenities svhich make living ^ jo not k-nosv how to 
in family customs and environmcn , ) , ,,5 parties, 

act svith each other in social situations, s 1 Many 

Adolescents need recreation supervision. In 

go to dances or parties rtios aid dances Bll the need 

smaller and medium-sized sc * ^ . private or cominer- 

for this form of creation more adcq.,a.^>.h-^^^^ 
cial parties and dances. A pa ■ j ,] „ class or the en- 

glven for a elob or other ergan.rat.on rattier 

tire student body. „,„ervision to about die some extent as a 

School social events need P person in 

musical festival, “'Watm Md i, „,ey want to, 

charge makes certain t ♦ «ood 

and that their to Ldison. Wisconsin, is noteworthy 

Senior u.ght in one high years, 

as an example of adequa P® 

„aoAN,z,NoaHon,.eon«oeocue.,cur«aenv,r,.s 
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the seniors had had parties that lasted all night, with no supervision 
after the senior dance ended at about midnight. Both parents and the 
school people found this imdesirable, so, working together, they planned 
an all-night party with supervision- Some of the parents and teachers 
chaperone during the dance; others prepare refreshments and entertain- 
ment follorving the dance. The parents serve “breakfast” to the seniors 
at the end of the festivities. The dance and the following entertainment 
are given in a large, private club. The adults stay as long as the seniors 
want to stay, but no senior may leave the club except to go home. Thus 
the parents avoid worrying about where their young people are. Furtlier- 
more, the party costs the seniors relatively little for the parents and 
other sources contribute for the dance and refreshments, and the only 
expense the students bear is the cost of what they wear. 

SCHOOL CAMPING 

Camping over the week end, during the regular school year, and in 
summer is rapidly increasing. Often camping arrangements are handled 
coGperatively by a school district and the unit of local government. 

Several needs of adolescents can be provided for in camping, the most 
important of which are the assumption of greater responsibility for self- 
direction and the ability to live closely for extended periods with age- 
mates of the same sex in the absence of parental supervision. 

Camping is handled under a variety of plans, depending on the sites 
available and the attitude of the school and community toward its values. 
Under one plan each student goes camping for a day or two each month 
of the school term. Under another plan, groups of students go for a 
longer period once each year. Under still another, with the camp site 
near the school, the students go only overnight. Some school camps op- 
erate primarily during vacations and the summer months. 

The teacher’s responsibility in respect to camping varies. In some pro- 
grams, several teachers assume almost complete responsibility, just as 
a group of teachers do for an instructional area such as science. In other 
programs, one person who has taken special training in camp leadership 
and teaching assumes the major responsibility. Under the twelve-month 
contract for teachers, %vhich is becoming more prevalent, it is possible 
that the contract will call for ten months of classroom instruction, one 
month of camping or other school-connected activity, and one month of 
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vacation, witll provision for further education or travel during a portion 
of certain years. 

Because of the variety of other activities tliat are possible on a good 
site witlj atlcqtjale equipment, camping is another frill of education 
tliat has persisted, is gaining acceptance, and will eventually attain great 
rcspcctal.ilitv and prestige. Home economics, business education, and 
plivsical cdncalion were largely -frills' until 1920; so was science unt.l 
abiut 1860. People are incre.asingly seeking the outdoors, and the idea 
that people in scdenlarv occupations, including exeentives, work more 
. efficiently if they take an occasional break for golf, swimming tennis 
fishing, and similar activities is becoming generally accepted. High s 
students, too, probably learn more efficiently in the classroom with an 
occasional short period at camp. 

COCUItSICULAB ACTIVIT.es PBOMOTE MEAN.NGFUl 
T1.0 first step in making an activity mcaninglnl is to 
terests and nerJs of the group. Tlie Wercsted student 
ing from svhat ho docs. Dcing interested, he sets a 6“=^^ ^s ^ J 

and longer-range plans and feels he is progressing '“"f f 
reads, iLns, explores, practices, studies; in other words, he seeks 

res^nsible. (1) submit their preference 

set by the size of S'"!!;’’ J view" worrtoilar activities satisfy his 
From the adolescent s point o . make a dance a success, 

immediate n^ds. Stodcnls !« “ building the 

to give a good „1 the students' interests and 

radio set. (3) The icadersh p -.-nKins a cood balance between 

needs. The teacher or otlier lender m ,l,e students 

Iieing direct, to Jijferences are recognised. There 

considerable initiative, (d) „;ich a certain 

is no reason to grade ' . p^i^ve decently and work cooper- 

achievement level. ^ can continue to experience 

atively, they vdll no* . j Jnimatlcs, social leadership, o 

Further, the student gifted m art. mns 

nsoAHizmoAPooisEcnno cocuss, cuuaACvmts 



other areas is not held back lest he get too far ahead of classmates; on 
the contrary, he is encouraged to go ahead as rapidly as he can. 

COCURRICUIAR ACTIVITIES REQUIRE RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP 
The school people in junior and senior high schools should organize 
only cocurricular activities that meet important needs of young peo- 
ple, promote meaningful learning, and encourage democratic practices. 
Consequently, responsible leadership of cocurricular activities might 
well include the following factors: 

1. Participation is both encouraged and controlled. 

2. Parlidpation is inexpensive and takes place mostly during school 
hours. 

3. Self-direction and group control arc encouraged. 

4. School-community relations are improved. 

5. Sponsorship should be counted as part of the teaching load. 

PARTICIPATION IS BOTH ENCOURAGED AND CONTROLLED 
The shy, withdrawing child is encouraged to participate in a cocur- 
ricular activity, whereas a definite limit on number of activities and 
amount of time spent in them is necessary for many students. Also, for 
activities for which certain minimum school-adopted standards are set, 
only students meeting these standards are eligible; but no student who 
meets the standards should be excluded. 

When such actiWties as athletics, music organizations, and clubs were 
considered extracurricular activities, only students who did well in the 
regular class program were permitted to participate in them; but when 
they are accepted as cocurricular activities, nearly every student partici- 
pates. If the shy student who wants to belong to a group, as most adoles- 
cents do, cannot find an opportunify in his regular class work, ever)' 
attempt should be made to find some activity in which he is interested and 
sha%vs promise. Among others with similar interests he ma)- make friends 
and learn to interact freely. Moreover, there must be enough cocurricular 
activities so that every student can participate in at least one. Only the 
students who are so severely disturbed emotionally or whose conduct is so 
antisocial as to interfere with the group should be excluded. As was said 
earlier, these students need special assistance. 
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How many cocurricular activities should any one student be allowed 
to enter? It is not at all uncommon in a small Wgh scliool to find a senior 
participating in athletics, music, student government, and a hobby club. 
This is too much. No student can spend fifteen hours a week on athletics, 
six to ten hours a week in a music organization, several hours in student 
government meetings, an hour 
or two for a hobby club, and 
still have enough time for his 
class work. The number of ac- 
tivities a student undertakes 
must be decided on the basis 
of the time required for each 
activity, his program of class 
work, and his interests and abil- 
ities (Fig. 16.4). The audior is 
strongly opposed to any cocur- 
ricular activity, including ath- 
letics and music, that requires 
more than ten hours of a stu- 
dent’s time per week. 

PARTICJPATION IS 
INEXPENSIVE AND TAKES 
PLACE MOSTLY DURING 
SCHOOL HOURS 
Club dues, initiation fees, 
banquets and dinners, cost of 
musical instruments, fees for 
the yearbook or annvial, admis- 
sion to athletic events, new out- 
fits for dances— such expenses 
prevent many students from 
taking part in cocurricular ac- 
tivities. \Vhile the cost of bcwks, 
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tivities. mile the cost high scliool. is sherply incr^- 

clotlilng, food, and the hhe ■" > . ,he entire cost of cociimOT- 

ing, students should not be _mvidc more hmds for them than for 

JactiviUes.n„.iould^«ch^^^d--^^ , general 

oeOAN.t.N= *N0 cocoeticotA. *CT,v.n.s 


regular class work. 


participation, it should examine .ts eocunrouhr progr^ o k 

Lt itl not too elaborate in terms of student 

the parents. Formal and semitormal dances may be ^placed X 

danL and parties. Interscholastic athletics may give way to mt 

trts Tat do not require admission fees or expensive equipment. Clubs 

Ly have no dues, or a nominal ten-cent due 

The more expensive events often take place a ,chool-com- 

away from school. As will be pointed out later m 
munity relations, some activities outside sehool hours are ? 

vide opportunities for parents to act as spectators P P^^^ 

However, to make certain that most students can take P^^, most 
Liar akivities should be scheduled to occur during regular schoo 

hours. 

STUDENT EEIF-DIRECTION AND GROUP CONTROL ARE ENCOURAGED 

The age at which people become economically ”‘*'=P''77rinriaw 
lor thos! preparing tor careers via higher education. 
teaching, nursing, engineering, and the other ^ afail- 

preparation. But jobs in unskilled and semiskilled 

able to eighteen-year-olds. In other words, high-school P^^^^These 
start working immediately and make a fairly Ld^nrlctice 

students who start to work and those who go on to college P 
in self-direction as early as twelve or thirteen and by 
year in high school they should be able to assume fairly complete 
of themselves and their Uves. As was suggested in Chapter 1 . a X 
of techniques is necessary here, the chief consideraHon eing 
balance between teacher direction and student initiative. ■ 
teacher gives the adolescent positive directions and assurance; “ 
times he allows the youngster to go ahead on his own, even w en i 
making mistakes and later correcting them. . 

Group control should also be encouraged in cocurricular \ . 

the teacher works with a group, the amount of control he exer s g 
ally decreases as the group members assume increasing responsioil y 
planning, initiating, and executing activities. Noncredit cocurricula 
tivities usually give the teacher a better chance to encourage tne 
velopment of group control than credit classes do. A good P™S ^ 
of class Instruction should lead to the development of many so 
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skills, for the cociirriciilnr program cannot be expected to do the entire 
task. 

SCHOOl-COMMUNITY RELATIONS ARE JAAPROVED 
Student participation comes Crst in cocurricular activities, and adult 
recreation and participation second, as in the regular program of instruc- 
tion. At present, interseholastie athletics, with band and cheerleaders, 
violates this principle more directly than any other cocurricular activity. 
In the larger schools, few students participate in athletms and band 
as against large crowds of adult rooters. Furthennore, t 
and championship teams disrupt school-communit) re a 
munitys attention given athletics deemphasizes the ' 

rieular program as well as the regular class work. 8™“' ,,, 

particular, ^ip the student body and community from 
district play-offs to the state championship game four or 
Interseholastie competition in senior Itigh-schMl athic ti P , 

remain keen, but it should no. be allowed to inere^e in 
school. If the good school-community relations 

tant feeling of unity among the jP,. guard against 

administrators and the teaching staff mijs. eonUm.all) guard g 
overempliasi.< on athletics in the cocurricu ar pr p between 

in seLndary seheels in 8»eral,^tee^«I=>- - neede^,^ 
parents and the school personnel. P 

are seldom as strong as in the '„guUr class program, 

Cocurricular activities, perhaps be teacher the parents, and 

can lead to cooperative enterprises among the teacher, F 

the students (Fig. 16.5). activities? Subject-allilialed, 

How can parents particip ^_„nts as resource persons and as 

hobby, and service clubs Members of honor clubs 

assistants to the sponsor and —.5 Interested parents should be 

can prepare presentations for j 7 lie lawj-er, union leader, 

asked fm their opinions in “ ,penSized viewFWs. 

business executive, and "‘’"’'"’trinTin'^a'He.ics! music, dramaUcs, or 
Instead of a few students pa ' uiore frequent presenta- 

arts, less elaborate but should be prepared for the par- 

tions, in which most students P 

ents. ... 

„oan«.Ho*Hoo.sscnndCOCus„cdt«ac,v.,its 




SPONSORSHIP SHOULD BE COUNTED AS PART 
OF THE TEACHING LOAD 

Tliough cocurricular activities are no longer regarded as extracumni- 
lar for the students, the)’ often mean extra work for the sponsor. Onl) 
the regular course offerings are usually mentioned when interviewing a 
prospective teacher; after the school term begins, the new teacher is told 
which club or other activity he svill sponsor. Cocurricular activity spon- 
sorsliip, however, requires time and effort (Fig. 16.6). 

What does the sponsor do? -w-r- 



Wiito"**". K’tjh ) 


Suppose a hobby club is to meet 
for one class period each week 
and that the members are to 
meet informally for another two 
hours during or after school. 

The club sponsor brings the 
members together for a first 
meeting and, with Ids lielp if 
needed, they elect temporary 
officers. If they need informa- 
tion, he outlines some possible 
objectives and helps the officers 
and members conduct meetings. 

With this accomplished, a ten- 
tative proCTam of activities for . „ _ * 1,0 coon^or's help 

a specified period is planned. Usually ® ° sponsor altcnds 

outside regular hours for discussing van p , ^ j js needed 

each meeting of the club; he stays in the atat 

to maintain order, help in planning activities, an poolings and no 

the proposed activiUes. If money is to V-or helps 

school person is responsible lor ‘ 'Xhat meets 

the treasurer to beep aceurate ^ j n™ to four hours each 

regularly one period per week will pe -muns and parents, and 

week meeting with individual students, ,em,|ar meetings. Slu- 

maldng plans or gathering ^ be taught many activities 

dents, especially In junior high school, must be g 
Iwcause their skills ore often ioadeqnatc. 

oao.mz,t.oaNam«c„Hococuss.cu«.— «s 


lar class for a semester, cannot be answered definitely^ 

cannot decide whether teaching three groups of twenty t 

two multiple periods (a total of six periods) is equivalent *' 

laps of thirty students for five periods. However, in spite of the e^ 

L disagreement about teaching load, a school that ^ ji^le 

and other cocurricular activities that adequate ‘P the^ appro- 

should seriously consider incorporating some of ^ g. 

priate regular classes. Any school that wants a 

directed cocurricular program must give the spons PP P 

recognition. 


SUMMARY 

Cocurricular activities satisfy some students' 
than the regular program of instruction. Subject-affiliated 
service clubs often give students more opportunity for ^ 

and group planning than regular classes do. Similarly, schoo g 
and assemblies, and the various athletic, music, dramatic, and ^ 
ties typically permit more creative expression than classes do. n 
cocurricular activities provide well for the students need to ac ii 
tional maturity, a system of values, and satisfying relations with ag 
and adults. High-school secret societies have repeatedly been t 
desirable, but camping, social activities, and other similar activi i 
proving of real value to students in connection with wholesome re 

For cocurricular activities to be worth while, the learning thus J 

by the student must be meaningful, and the teacher must accept is 
responsibility both as a director of learning and as a counselor an ^ ■ 

The responsible leadership thus called for rests on these princip es. 
dent participation is encouraged and controlled, activities are inexpen 
and occur mostly during school hours, student self-direction an S*' 
control are encouraged, school-community relations are improve , 
sponsorship counts as part of the teaching load. 
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Questions and Activities 

1. Current criticisms of the secondai)' school include the statement that 
cocurricular activities are more important to students than the regular 
classroom program. To some extent this criticism is justifie<l. \Vhat has 
happened to the regular program that students are led to regard the co- 
curricular program as more important? 

2. Under what circumstances might cocurricular activities contribute more 
to the personality development of students than the regular instructional 

3. DSrdrcumstances in which it might be more effective to incorporate 
subjecl-alliliated and hobby clubs in the regular program of classes mtto 
than considering them as cocurricular ncUvlHcs. Under what circumstances 
might it be better to eonHnue them as cocoiiicular aclivitiesf 

4. ‘No democratic value can be achieved through secret sonet.es or soeid 
fraternities and sororities that cannot be achieved more eff»..™ly thmugh 
non-secret, school-sponsored organizations In the iig 

5. Lhfralues to bo derived through school government, ‘'I'j 

dent touncil, and also list some practices in connection with It that should 

6. “udent needs can be met well ■'X 
dramatics, and school publications? How f 

ties be handled if they are to meet student “5' , „„„ („ 

7. What values might accrue if 'ii-Me w eaclfstu- 

about one month every year? ^ “1? 

dent In one longer period or in revere * ® which must be present if 

8. List and discuss briery the major * ^ 

cocurricular activities are to P™'™’'' “""'"f/" leadership of 

9. Five principles wme s.ded In cffe goml 'nd 

cocurricular activities. On the ba y 

poor examples of applying each ’ mt^tincs. On the basis of 

10. Attend a school elnb maio'r rcsponsihllitie. In 

your observations, describe b y , . 
making the cluh sureessful tor the students. 
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Rflns. JONES inspects the beef at the self-service counter of the grocery 
store. She examines it and thinks: Boneless roast beef, Choice, 99^ a 
pound. Can’t afford to spend that much today. . . . There s another 
roast. Label says ‘Good,’ 81^ a pound. Still too much. . . . Ali, here it is. 
‘Commercial,’ 60^ a pound. Ill take this three-pound package. . . • And 
here are some bones for tlie dog. 

“Mrs. Jones shops carefully. Sometimes she buys the choice grade; at 
other times the good or the commercial. Grading of meat is a real help 
to her. She examines the grades on canned foods and other products; this 
is helpful, too. 

“The Jones children, Mary and Bill, arc in the eleventh and ninth 
grades of school, respectively. Mrs. Jones loves Mary and Bill. Her hopes 
for each are high. She wants them to behave well, to learn well, and to 
be good citizens. She feels that Mary and Bill are ‘choice’ children, cer- 
tainly not ‘good,’ ‘commercial,’ or even a lower grade. 

“Mrs. Jones, new to tins community and school, has just received re- 
port cards which slje examines more carefully than her meal purchases- 
But she is not sure how to interpret the grades on the report cards. She 
thinks; What do they mean? Mary had a C in U.S. history. Does that 
mean she is ‘good’ or ‘commercial grade’? 

“And Bill had an F in English. I know he doesn’t like English, but he 
did try. I helped him as best I could. I wonder, did Bill really fail? • ■ * 
No doubt about it. Bill thinks he did and wants to quit school. I wonder 
how Miss Blytt, the English teacher feels about him . . . 

“Perhaps Mrs. Jones’ predicament is more acute than that of many 
parents. Some schools help parents interpret grades and report cards 
more accurately. But grading on a comparative basis in subject achieve- 
ment only is still widely used, and in some instances the letter grades in 
the various subjects are the main entries on the report card. The report 
card in turn is the principal informational link between the teacher and 
parent, the school and community.” ^ 

‘ See Hertert J. Klausmeier, "Grading, Reporting, and Public Relations,'’ The Hig^ 
School Journal, January, 1957, pp. I46-IS1, for a more complete discussion of this sspe 
of grading. 
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Ntuch progress remains to be made in reporting liigb-scliool students 
progress to their parents. Most high schools are many years behind the 
elementary school in this respect. In part, this is due to high-school 
teachers* having man)- more students than elementary-school teachers 
do; in part, it is due to parents' being less interested in adolescents school 
progress; but mostly it is due to the emphasis given grades at a time 
when secondary' education was not compulsory and was mainly focused 
on preparing students for college. In no area of life ouUi e t e sc oo is 
there an attempt to grade people on a five- or sw-point sea e. " 
areas of adult bfe. the interest is in a person's progress m his )ob, 
also in helping him and others make reliable judgments as to how etfe 
tive he is in comparison \vith others. 

A good scliool reporting system has the foUoiving c larac en 

1. Progress in learning is of primary importance. 

2. Comparative achievement is also important. 

3. Progress toward man)' important objectives is me u 

4. Tlie reporting system is understood. 

5. Pupil-teacher and home-scliool relations are improved. 

6. Parent-teaclier conferences are used. emphasized and 

, These characteristics mean that progress, J*® ^ reports to par- 

that a well-organized reporting system me u reports to 

ent,, individual conferences uid. parents .nforra Xrve directly 
their parents cn their progress, and visits by parents to observ 

how the students are progressing. 

PROGRESS IN LEARNING IS OP PRIMARY IMPORTANCE ^ 

Snppose that in her English class. 

task helping each student make proves Jones’ standing in 

spelling, and written composition. S le era u ^ especially poor in 
these areas early in tha semester and founu 

reading, spelling, and composition, n learned to spell, 

help Bill and the other students make P^^ , dictionary m 

to punctuate, and to capitalize more “ jpeak rath peatcr 

connection with reading, writing. , ^ period, MissBlylts cs 

ease and clarity. Toward the end of the reporting p 
estimate of Bill’s progress was: 



speaking: Excellent progress with usual teacher help. 

Listening: Average progress wiA usual teacher help. 

Reading: Slow progress with much teacher help. 

Spelling: Slow progress with much teacher help. 

Composition: Needs additional help. 

From the papers Miss Blytt handed back to Bill, the discussions which 
followed panel and individual reports, the short quizzes on paragraph 
meaning, and other evaluation procedures of the type outlined in Chap- 
ter 9, Bill himself learned where he was making good progress and where 
he needed to improve. His knowledge of his progress, feelings of suc- 
cess, and Miss Blytt’s sincere Interest encouraged him to continue trying- 
Had Miss Blytt been permitted to report Bill's progress in the five areas 
in English, much confusion would have been avoided. Instead of being a 
failure and wanting to quit school. Bill would want to stay in school 
and to profit from her helpful guidance. The relationship would be pleas- 
ant, not strained. 

A traditional but widely used report card is shown in Figs. 17.1 
17.2. On this card the student is given a grade in each subject; a check 
mark in the effort column Indicates the teacher's concern with his prog- 
ress. The reverse of the card (Fig. 17.2) contains the information given 
to the parents, and the grading system. Student progress is not reported. 
It is this simple but inefficient reporting which leads to the fairly wide- 
spread practice wherein the teacher makes no attempt to determine his 
students* progress. If teachers were required to estimate the amount of 
progress and to report it to parents, there would be a more consistent 
attempt to help each student make progress in school learning. 

As yet, only- a small number of junior and senior high schools are seri- 
ously attempting to appraise and report student progress toward the 
important objectives of the school. The majority continue to report com- 
parative achievements in single letter grades (Fig. 17.3). Many teachers 
have only a vague notion of any student’s progress in reading, for ex- 
ample, from the seventh to the hvelfth grade. 

COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT IS ALSO IMPORTANT 

By the time a student is a senior, he and his parents should know his 
strengths and weaknesses quite dearly. A career cannot be planned 
wisely without this information. Hence the reporting system should con- 
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^VEST SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL Home Room Nimil>er-„ 

Bq>c« Card Citing Teadim* Ertlnute et the ActompUslimcal 
Ihc •fmeJict ending— 



A dietk (/) In the Effort column Indlatej the 
teadim* t o m e tu relative to ihi* area. 
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tain the means of informing parents how 
the student compares with others m the 
various subject areas, as well as in other 
important areas of school Icaniing. 

Tliis attempt is made in the elementary 
schools of Madison, Wisconsin (Fig. 
17 4). Besides reporting on eight aspects 
of citizenship and sis of work habits, the 
teacher checks each subject area accord- 
ing to whether the pupil is above ^de 
level, at grade level, or below grade level. 

His effort is also checked. This reportmg 

system, together with par':"‘ ; 
works well in helping pupils 
parents determine progress and also ro 
indicating how one pupil compares w 
the others in achievement. 

A committee of principals and ‘a*** 
in the Madison schooU worked out a g^da 
in attempting to achieve a ' 

port of a pupil’s comparative achlev • 
ment. Part of this guide follows: 

Grade level, as far as pracHcal should 
be based on nation-wide standards 
achievement for the grade so ® , 

report card has meaning in other s 
of the city, state, and nation. 

As an aid in arriving at these ^tand^d ; 
the following suggestions are F°P , . 

I. Standardized Tests Where Avadabl ^ 
Children normally progress t o g 
the six elementary grades m y® , ' 
Hence it follows that At r 
Level” at any particular time 
fall within a one-year range— half year above and half year e o 
grade. . . . [The guide shows the use of city-wide test res ts 
praising the level of achievement in reading.] i. u 'e for 

11. Basic texts, especially in spelling and arithmetic, form the a^^^ 
grade level placement where achievement tests are not use , 
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where a child achieves reasonably he finds it dif- 

normal rate, he is probably doing gra e e • content 

ficult to beep up. he is probably be requi^d to 

subjects, such as sdence and sowl ' ..rtd and understanding 

distinguish between ease in re<ioi"g 

the concepts involved. . , .„u;erts to skim off the 

ni. It may be helpful, especially "* then pick out the very 

outstanding pupils for Above Gra Grade Level, 

retarded for “Below Grade Lever on reading see- 

IV. First Grade Problem-For a ^’middle g^o^P 

Uons approximate the grade ^evek-J^' ' Level" and the low 
•'At Grade Level.” the top S^P* ^3ss croup is kno^vn to be 
group, “Below Grade Level, '^h^ "Above Grade Lev 

above the average, more children will fall in 

«»/s«Brss 


reporting PUPll PROORISS 




column, etc. (Tlie use of reading sections in this 
justified since they have been formed through use of intelligence tests, 
reading readiness tests, a pupil inventory, and the teacher s judgmen .) 
The same reasoning applies in grades two and three, but will be m 

Bed more by other data. , . . j . 

V. All of the above must be tempered with the teachers judgment wlucn 
is based on children's daily work, informal tests, discussion, etc. 

B. Attempt to give an honest report to parents so there is no question as 

where the child stands. -nassW 

C. Give credit for effort at all levels of achievement. (A child may be belo 
grade level” but “satisfactory* in effort.) 

This system gets away from the single letter grade and also from D 
and F, the lowest grades. In addition, parents and teachers can attach 
more meaning to "above,” "below,” and "at" grade levels than to t e 

letter grades. _ i i j u 

To illustrate how comparative achievements of high-school stu en 
might be reported, let us assume that Miss Blytt knew that Bill ha an 
IQ of 90 and a grade placement of 7.0 in reading at the beginning ® 
ninth grade. At the end of tlie first reporting period, she estimated that 
he was in die lowest third of the class in reading, spelling, and compo- 
sition; in the middle third in listening; and in the highest third in om 
expression. This was her best estimate, but it was tentative, for s e 
realized that by the end of the semester his position might change n 
one or more of the five areas. Instead of giving Bill an F because 
very low in comparison with other students, she might have indicate er 
estimates at the end of the first reporting period as follows; 


Speaking: In the highest third of the class. 

Listening: In the middle third of die class. 

Reading; In the lowest third of the class. 

Spelling: In the lowest third of the class. 

Composition; In the lowest third of the class. 

Although Bill might find it difficult to accept himself as being in the low 
est third of the class in the three aretw, it would be better for him t an 
being given an F in spite of his efforts. , 

Other teachers might estimate comparative achievement in terms o 
fourths; still others might make their comparisons, not in terms of a sin 
gle class, but in relation to all the classes they have had in English or a 
the classes taking ninth-grade Emglish in the school, city, or state. s 
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means that each teacher must know how a parUcukr class compares with 
the larger group. In high schools with sectioning, where achievement 
closely follows the sectioning pallem. students in the high sections would 
probably be reported as being in the top thirrl, those in the low sections 
ii) the Iowe5t third, and those in the middle group in the middle tltird. 
Those in the top section would not be given A's and B's, nor would any 
in the low section get D’s or Fs. 

^Vhen it is desired to continue using single letter grades, either of the 
following systems will make such grades meaningful. 


Based upon Thirds 
A: The highest third 
B; The middle third 
C; The lowest third 


Based upon Fourths 
A; The highest fourth 
B; The second highest fourth 
C: TTie second low'est fourth 
D: The lowest fourth 


This rating in terms of tliirds or fourths is more meaningful to student, 
teaclier, and parents than the present single letter grade which sup- 
posedly can be used for subjects in which no tests are given as well as for 
those in ^vhich tests are given. In the above system, Fs would be given 
only to students who could achieve well but who do not, in spite of the 
teacher’s best efforts. The seriously retarded, as proposed in Chapter 15, 
would take some of their work in special classes. 

Finally, the above system is valuable to employers and to institutions 
of higher learning. Numerical values are assigned to the ratings to secure 
a composite cumulative record, iocliiding each student's comparative 
standing in his class at the end of his senior year. Tins can be done as 
readily as letter grades can be weighted. 


PROORESS TOWARD MANY IMPORTANT OSJEaiVES IS INCIUDED 
We saw tf;at the report card in Fig. 15.1 showed only letter grades in 
subjects, and check marks when the teacher -was concerned about a stu- 
dent’s effort. Although the school using tliis report card has other objec- 
tives, progress toward adu'eving tJjein is not sho\vn. This necessarily leads 
to low grades for students who through no fault of their own cannot do 
as well in the regular subjects as the more able students. 

Fig. 17.5 shows how English-social studies is reported and Fig. 17-6 
shows the homemMng reporting ^stem in the junior high schools of 
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Battle Creek, Michigan. In the English^icial studies core class an aca- 
demic grade is given, based mostly on hosv the student does ta compari- 
son svith others as far as subjecl-roatter acquisition is concerned. Progress 
toward twelve objectives that are considered important is also reported. 
In homemaking an academic grade is given and progress lowarf eleven 
objectives is shorvn. It you compare these twenty-three »'>iech« 
thi goals of secondary education listed in Chapter 1 . you wall find that 

most are included. , , . .. _f .a,,. 

The Battle Creek reporting system is also of value to p^ . . 

dents who are going to college and of those who are ™ = 

grades of students tho intend to go to -liege ->1 
Wgh. In Enghsh-social studies, it is important for 
their children's rating in getting along with others, rn ” • p 

its, and in the other^bjectives in the E"f "'mward 
the parents of students who are not going “ 6 ' P j a 

these objectives is crucial, because they „„,“y, 

Uving and being a good citizen. In with 

following directions, work habiU, ° 5 jecondarv schooling 

others, and completing projects are as ..ni»rtan in s 
as is svritten work which indicates Imo^e g 

Resistance to the comprehensive r ^ teachers feel 

empliiied by the Battle Creek system, oroeress in so many dif- 

that they cannot '“'‘ably estunate a^s P 

ferent areas. Here again, this is d ^ j,3]p ^ach stu- 

that they do not know tliem wel , in ^ abandon the single 

dent make progress and ''’“'“i' ' q discuss the main objectives 
letter report, the teachers would do ,5^ reliably (Fig- 

and also to decide how many they ca W ^ Matter to 

Some schools might have fc'™' „„„.ber ind the appraisals 

group objectives so there will be minute ones Md 

will L more reUable than to break tl d^^ „ , , 

guess at the appraisal. Furthermore, written reports and also 

section of this chapter, if teachers am involved must 

to report in parent-teacher — ,1,5 elass period Is ns^ 
be considered. ^Vhen this is „riod being devoted to Im- 

evaluating progress, instead o 
parting information. 

mtoriino rupit pRoostss 
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THE REPORTING SYSTEM IS UNDERSTOOD 

The marks, ratings, and comments in a written report must convey the 
meaning intended. Thus, in giving an A, B, C, D, or F in the report car 
in Fig. 17.1, the teacher giving it, the student receiving it, and 
who sees the report must attach the same meaning to the grade. ® 
earlier discussion of this report card suggested that this is not the Mse. 
As proposed earlier, if single letters must be used, an A for the stu ents 
in tlie top fourth, B for those in the next fourth, and a D for those in t e 
lowest fourth will have the same meaning to everyone. Thus many mis 
interpretations and variations in meaning of the present single klt^ 
grades can be eliminated. But if this system is used, progress toward o 
jectives must be reported in a meaningful way, because if only com 
parative achievements are covered, the credit teachers typically give ^ o 
effort, cooperativeness, study habits, and other qualities when assigning 
the single letter grade will be lost. 

Ratings of satisfactory, improving, and imsatisfactory in areas sue ^ 
effort, courtesy, and care of materials can be understood by everyone, 
though they are commonly used, the author prefers the ratings suggeste 
earlier in this chapter— excellent progress with usual teacher help, average 
progress with usual teacher help, slow progress with much teacher e p. 
and needs additional help. When the teacher checks one of these on i® 
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report form, both parents and students understand exactly what is meant. 
The “needs additional help“ is used only when the student is referred to 
someone else in the school, such as a counselor, or to his parents, if tliey 
can be of assistance. The inclusion of “with teacher help” in each rating 
conveys the idea that the student is not being allowed to drift, that the 


teacher is there helping him. 

The Battle Creek system (Figs. 17.5 and 17.6), like many other sys- 
tems, provides space for comments in addition to the academic marks and 
the progress ratings. In ceasing to rely completely on grades, many 
schools attempted to include more teacher comments in their reports. 
Tliese comments were often as poorly understood and led to as many mis- 
understandings as the single letter grades. Frequently used but Ine 
comments included; "Can and should do much hetter." “PMr ivorl; meth- 
ods,” "Too talkative," "Immature in conduct,” "Cheats, Lies. Such 
comments on a report give better clues as to how a leac icr con uc s i 
class and reacts to students than to student progress or compar 
achievement. 


PUPII.TEACHER AND HOME-SCHOOl fiElATIONS ARE 
The report form shou-n In Figs. 17.8 and 17.9 is escellenh 
Grove High School was built recently. The prmcipa a 
with the parents and set up the reporting system, “'“f "S * 
she™. The form incorporates all the features 'I 

porting system, except that the letter grades would carry m 8 

if A indicated the upper third or fourth o t je c student is 

The parent rece/e's a report for each mh.ect rn ^ 

enrolled in tills school. A letter grade ol A to f u g , , . 3 „d 

three main areas; "Individual Perfoimance, 

■Knmvledge and Skills in f '{i^i^j^^'jjranr^crforr^ance." 

:si:::s;?;^i‘:^rt^^areent«<das^^ 

subareas; "Works up to ability, ,p.„ jyg) for parent and 

direction.” etc. Space is provided the Siool If a 

teacher comments, and the parent is 

conference is desired. . ,[.i,i,vcment and prog- 

This reporting system includes compare understand. Al- 

ress toimrf several important objeetrves. and is easy 
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REPORT TO STUDENTS AND PARENTS 


MONONA GROVE HIGH SCHOOL 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 

Fr. D 

Name - — — — — — So. O Sr. □ 


Subject . 


Mr. 

_ Teacher Mrs. - 
Miss 


Term beginning September 10, 1956— onding June 12, 1957 


GRADING SYSTEM 


A=£xcelleat D^Poor 4* Mule iadicatu very istisfactMT progress 

B=:Good FsFaHare Na Mark indicates reasonable progress 

CreArerage I&e=Ineoa)plete — Mark indicates need (or improreinest 



Completes asaignments 

Scores sadsiactorily on tests and exams 



TOTAL GROWTH AND PERFORMANCE 











TO PARENTS— 


Wc share with you a mutual interest in helping 
your son or daughter become a well adjusted 
and socially competent person. Wc encourage 
your understanding and ask for your coopera- 
tion. 

the faculty 

Monona Grove High School 



SIGNATURE or PARENT OR GUARDIAN 

FIRST QUARTER — 

SECOND QUARTER — ^ 

TJURD quarter 


1. 17.9. B.p«t form of Eo"“"9jf7^^ 
.1 or. omoog if. b.« ■" 


Bill. SoboU frm..»). 



though it has not been formally evaluated, the principal and teachers 
feel that it is producing desirable teacher-student and home-school rela- 
tions. Tlic highest achievers in knowledge and skills can receive A’s in 
the other hvo areas; the lowest achievers can receive A to D on each of 
these two areas. Few students receive an F for total growth and perform- 
ance; none do who study and behave well. 

Ever)'one concerned also receives a written statement of wliat each 
grade means in each of the three main areas. Tlie following interpreta- 
tion of these grades applies to “Knowledge and Skills in Subject”: 

A. Excellent knowledge of the subject matter; extensive work in the course, 
all of exceedingly high quality; unusual ingenuity or initiative in appl)’* 
ing knowledge to new situations or problems; evidence of unusual re- 
sponsibility in meeting his obligations to others and in analyzing his 
strengths and improving the weaknesses in himself and his work. 

B. Good Imowledgc of the subject matter, substantially betto- than average; 
does work bej’ond the minimum accepted for credit, most of which is 
very good in quality; successful In applying knowledge to new situations 
or problems; usually responsible in meeting obligations to others and in 
analyzing strengths and correcting weaknesses in himself and his work. 

C. Fair knowledge of essential subject matter; does some work beyond mini- 
mum accept^ for credit, most of which is good in quality; ^vith some 
guidance and suggestions is successful in applying Imowledge to neNv 
situations or problems; fair responsibility in accepting obligations to 
others and in meeting them. 

D. Meager knowledge of essential subject matter; does a minimum of re- 
quired work, most of which is poor quality; low achievement; usually un- 
able to apply knowledge to new situations; little responsibility in accept- 
ing obligations to others. 

F. Has not succeeded in meeting even the minimum requirements in a 
course; no inclination to accept responsibility for himself or meet his 
obUgations to others. 

Inc. An incomplete is used at any marking period to indicate that the student 
has not completed required work. It is not a grade in the subject. At the 
end of the school year it is used only in cases in which circumstances be- 
yond the student’s control, such as illness, have made it impossible for the 
student to meet requirements. An incomplete will be marked as a failure 
automatically unless the time is extended by tiie teachers involved and 
the oEBce is notified of such a change. 

That this system does produce good home-school relationships is due 

partly to its adequacy and comprehensiveness, but even more to the atti- 
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utside school. In reporting progress, teachers con 
meaningful in a conference with parents than 
The following discussion of attitudes and a,;„. 

;arding parent-teacher conferences and co , . ||y report 

elves, asLn.es that though such conferen«=s “« >■ f ^ 
.regress, they also cover all the other top.es suggested by Lyons 

AHITUDES TOWARD THE CONFERENCE . hence each 

Parents and -chers are partn- and prirtleges. A 
oust assume a reasonable share ot ^ jehool. .vhen be 

tudent is at home for several yen” j„ school and 

joes to school he spends 30 of tl.e I6S influences his 

.e attends school about 40 weeb each i 

induct, beliefs, attitudes toward ng . , , ti,cse areas and 
erest in school. Many parents ® teacher so that Iwme and 

hey are willing to cooperate ad.^ y Parcnl-tcachcr conferences arc 

school may complement each ■ . 

Jased on this complementing idea { >g- 

,sK,n.NO rent rsoo.sss 


Parents are as individual as teachere are. Differences among them in 
educational background, socioeconomic status, religious belief, race, and 
attitudes toward the school should be accepted by the teacher just as he 
hopes to be accepted by the parents. Many parents, including some who 
are in business and the professions, do not have the specialized educa- 
tion that enables them to understand readily current educational prac- 
tices and problems, and many do not understand the terms used in school 
—core, homeroom, standardized tests, intelligence quotient, emotional 
disturbance, sociometric tests, homogeneous grouping, differential as- 
signments, and the like. They turn to the teacher for help with such mat- 
ters. Hence in working with parents, the teacher must accept them 
without criticism and help them understand his work with the student. 
Parent-teacher conferences are based on mutual acceptance. 

Some parents feel ill-at-ease in a parent-teacher conference because 
they do not understand the school’s program, or they have unpleasant 
memories of some of their o%vn teachers, or they feel they are not bring- 
ing their children up well, or the teacher seems rushed or unfriendly. 
In parent-teacher conferences, the teacher is most responsible for creat- 
ing a favorable emotional tone for the meeting. A teacher who looks for 
good points in parents always finds some. This discovery of strong points, 
rather than weaknesses, does much to help the teacher establish a feel- 
ing of understanding and friendliness. 

Some problems, as was pointed out in Chapter 15, cannot be solved in 
a parent-teacher conference. Therefore, when necessary, the teacher 
should call upon resource people in the school— the principal, the coun- 
selor, the person in charge of employment, the nurse, the librarian, the 
social worker. Referral procedures were described earlier. 

CONFERENCE PROCEDURES 
Scheduling the Conference 

In scheduling conferences, the foUo\ving plan has been found prac- 
tical. However, others may be devised as required by circumstances in 
a particular school. 

All the parents— or at least those wlio are interested— come to the 
school before the term opens or soon thereafter for a group meeting 'vith 
the teacher or principal in whidi they discuss the number of individual 
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conferences to be held, the time and place, and the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. Procedures are also set up to enable the parents to request con- 
ferences. A week or two before each conference the parents are notified 
orally or in writing of the forthcoming meeting. 


Preparing for ihe Conference 

The first step in preparing for an individual conference is to invite 
parents to attend. Tl.is may be done by telephone or a visit to then home, 
or in writing. The following form has been found satisfactory for a «Til- 
ten invitation: 


CONFERENCE APPOINTMENT BLANK 

; Could you come for a 


(time) 


Dear 

conference on (date) . 

inhh hou; and dVte'are not'—n,' te'ylu, please indicate a convenlmt 

1*™'- ... Time 

Date 

The purpose of this conference Is to 

(Signed) 

This is ar. invitaUon, not a demand. Except hr 

at conferences should not be demaodedr instead, parents should 

realize the value of taking time for them. ^ho work, for 

Special arrangements are i^vc very 

parents with several children' m sc o . P community. Special 

young children, ^ '^Ssinterested and antagonisUc 

arrangements may aUo be req attendance officer may have 

parents; in some cases the socja ..cnallv coes to the home 

fo be bmnght in. In all these to tighten 

for the conference. S'*"”' ’ parents, especially In large cities 

their requirements on parents. ,Z,*mponsibiUty tor providing for 

and in rural areas, refuse to assume > P ..mUrpn or for c 


ana m rural areas, ■rM-iiactoal needs of their children or for co- 

the physical, emotional, and m children, accept government 

operatingwith the school. Th=y "'"d ,,„,d .he school fully re- 

aid in housing, feeding, and cl g 

ttEFORTINS PUPIt pxooprss 


sponsible for all their education. 



Planning the Conference 

The conference itself must be planned carefully. The following steps 
are suggested, although they of course should he modified, depending 
on the specific situation. 

1. Make sure that the purpose of the conference is clear in your own 
mind, especially if you a^ed for it or it is regularly scheduled. 

2. Set a definite time for the beginning and end of it. This is especially 
important when a series of conferences run consecutively; furthermore, 
it helps the teacher end a conference easily. 

3. Arrange to have a quiet, comfortable room available, where you 
will not be interrupted. A classroom is not suitable unless everyone else 
can be kept out, A note on the door— “Conference in Progress’ —may help. 

4. Arrange the furniture so that the parents will be comfortable and 
wiU not sit facing the light. 

5. Have no desk, table, or other barrier between you and the parents. 

6. Before the conference, tliink over any pertinent information you 
may have about the student and his parents. If you are to report prog- 
ress, be sure that all the information is at hand. When a homeroom or 
core teacher reports each student’s progress and comparative acliieve- 
ments in all areas of school work, the necessary information must be col- 
lected. 

Conducting the Conference 

Observing the usual social amenities does much to make everyone feel 
comfortable. The following suggestions on getting a conference started 
take into account your already developed social skills. 

1. Greet the parents in a friendly, natural way, and ask them to be 
seated. 

2. Express your appreciation for their coming to the conference. 

3. Help the parents feel free to talk with you. You might mention 
something attractive the mother is wearing, or she may be getting ready 
for Thanksgiving or Christmas or for an out-of-town trip— any of these 
may be used to open the conversation. Another excellent way to begin a 
conference is to show the parents their child’s classroom or something 
he has made. 

4. Get to the purpose of the conference. If tlie parents have asked to 
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see you, encourage tlicm to state their reason soon after they arrive. If 
you have asked them to come in, tell them why. It is usually advisable to 
get to this point not more than five minutes after they arrive. 

5. If the parents have asked to see you, let them talk without inter- 
mption until they have said everything they want to say. Nothing helps 
a person who is emotionally upset— be he parent, teacher, or student— 
to gain control of lus emotions and to begin to think rationally about a 
problem more quickly than to have a sympathetic listener who does not 
interrupt. Gelling rid of emotional tensions is belter than suppressing 
tliem. 

As was said earlier, many teachers dominate, cross-examine, or assume 
a patronizing manner. A conference is almost certain to have undesirable 
results unless the teacher listens graciously and admits inadequacies and 


possible errors. • ■ • i j 

Though the following suggestions pertain primarily to parent-mmaled 
conferences for tlie discussion of problems, tliey are a o o va ue or 
conferences in which reports of progress are given. 

1. Point out the student’s strengths and virtues before mentioning his 

weaknesses. Parents always feel better when they know that their chi 
is doing well in something and has some strong po'ott- _n.pnt 

2 . Rfoeet the parents’ feelings in your remark A™’ * “ 

says, -Jimmy isn’t doing as well in sehool as he should. f'P'y 
think that jimmy is not doing as weH as he should or a 
reHeeting L parents’ feelings. Do not say, for^example, I think 
Jimmy is doing line- or “Jimmy is a slow' Icamer. as a lead 

3 . L Ihn parents’ remarks and the feelings they 

for vour oivn remarks and questions. A parent who ■ J anwvered 
inte'rested. but I want him to become an “P"-’ yo. 

With -You tlilnk tlmt you can interert "7,7j!,;;.eres^^^ 

■ think it wise for us teachers to continue ^ g aa„. 

in engineering?” Avoid such ^ rtiis decision himself." 

not become an engineer" or ,[^,3 achievement is assessed. 

4. Explain fully how progress or F advantage. As 

Here samples of tlie student s wor wn administered at 

pointed out in earlier chapters, resu on -ggordincs of him speak- 

two different times, the student’s useful. 

ing or giving a musical performance, and the like 

arroaiiNO turn rsooMSS 



5. As needed, summarize the main points that are brought out. For 
example, "Jimmy is doing well in English and social studies, his work in 
geometry and chemistry has not shown much improvement, his attitudes 
toward the teachers and school are good"; or “Jimmy seems not to try in 
subjects he has no interest in, and as yet we have not found out how to 
get him interested in geometry and chemistry.” 

Ending the Conference 

In concluding a conference, outline what action is to be taken as the re- 
sult of it, or make plans for the next one. "You, Mr. Smith, are going to 
take Jimmy to the experimental laboratory and have him meet the head 
engineer. 1 \vill see Jim’s geometry and chemistry teachers and inform 
them of our conference. In addition, here are some pamphlets describing 
the requirements for an engineering course. You may want to compare 
these with the work Jim seems to be able to do well and has shown in- 
terest in. Let's see how things work out and we will have another confer- 
ence at the same time eight weeks from now, or sooner if you wish.” 

End the conference on an optimistic note. Although you feel sure that 
the parents’ decision for Jim to become an engineer is unwise, do not 
say it. Instead, mention some of Jim’s good qualities or the areas in 
which he is doing well. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 

If teachers are to be effective in conducting conferences with parents, 
they must handle two problems well— the time for holding conferences, 
and cooperation from the entire school staff and from parents. 

Should all parent-teacher conferences take place outside of regular 
class hours or are they important enough for the teacher to be allowed 
time for them during the regular school day? Agreement must be reached 
on this problem among the administration and teachers in each school, 
and the parents concerned. The final solution is important; but even 
more important is the fact that teachers, parents, and principal cooperate 
in the decision and that all or most approve it (Fig. 17.11). 

A variety of arrangements can be worked out so that the homeroom, 
core, or other teacher can have at least one conference per semester 
with twenty-five to thirty-five parents. (1) On specific days teachers 
may be in their classrooms for half to three-quarters of an hour before 
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school begins or after it ends. Parents can thus come in either earlier or 
later; this arrangement often avoids Interference witli the fathers job or 
the mothers schedule at home. (2) Gasses may be dismissed com- 
pletely half a day once a month for these conferences. (3) Occasionally 
cocurricular activities, whole-school assemblies, and the like may be 
scheduled at certain periods of the day and conducted by a few teachers, 
thus freeing most teachers for conferences. (4) Conferences may e 
scheduled to the evening. (5) A parent «-ho is both mterested and 
capable may take over the 
teacher’s class during confer- 
ences. For e.xample, the “Room 
Mother” program in the Crip- 
pled Cluldrcn’s School in Ta- 
coma frees the teacher from the 
classroom while conferences 
are in progress. These proce- 
dures, alone or in combination, 
will work In any junior or senior 
high school without burdening 
anyone excessively when the 
administration, teachers, and 
parents want them to work. 

Most parents will be generous 
with their lime, agree to school 
being dismissed for short pe- 
riods, and cobperale in other 
ways with the school to attend 
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create better relationships between both teacher and pupil and home 
and school. 

SUMMARY 

Adequately reporting pupil progress has long been a perplexing prob- 
lem for secondary-school teachers. Grading began when secondary edu- 
cation was not compulsory but was focused mainly on preparing high- 
school students for college, and it persists today, even though inadequate 
and often harmful to the learning situation. 

In a good reporting system, progress in learning is of primary im- 
portance; comparative achievement is secondary. Some form for report- 
ing comparative achievements in subject matter is desirable but not so 
essential as a measure of progress is. Progress toward several goals, 
rather than one, should be evaluated and reported. When the report cov- 
ers only subject-matter knowledge and skills, too many students are 
denied an opportunity to experience success, even though they are mak- 
ing progress toward important individual goals. 

Any reporting system must be understood by students, parents, and 
teachers. One that includes both progress and comparative achieve- 
ments is likely to produce good student-teacher and home-school rela- 
tions. The best written reports are more satisfactory when supplemented 
by parent-teacher conferences. In such a conference, some of the stu- 
dent’s work can be shown to parents and discussed, and any problems 
related to the student’s school life, his parents’ questions, and the 
teacher’s vievipoints can be clarified. 


Questions and Activities 

J. are the major }nadequ3£7es of siogh Jetter grades for reporting to 

parents? 

2. ^Vhy should the focus in reporting be upon the student’s progress in 
learning? 

3. ^Vhy should comparative achievement in subject-matter knowledge and 
skills be reported? 

4. List the advantages of reporting comparative achievements in terms of 
thirds or fourths rather than in single letter grades. How could letter 
pades be used to classify students on this basis? 
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5. Why should progress tow-ard several Important objectives be reported 
rather than only subject-matter Icnmvledge and skills? 

6. How can the teacher and school make a written report meaningful to stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents? 

7. Write a short critical evaluation of the report forms shown in Figs. 17.1, 
17.5, and 17.8. What suggestions, if any, do you have for improving the 
Monona Grove report form in Fig. 17.8? 

8. mat effect can written reports have on teacher-pupil and home-school 

relations? .,o 

9. ^Vhat advantages do parcnt-tcachcr conferences tave over written reportsf 

10. Conduct a sociodrama in which parents who are extremely upset b^us 
their child received a low mark in cittenship discuss the mark with hi! 

11. Sntict a soeiodrama in which a tcelier inform! parent! it i! advisabte 
to place their child in a speci.il dass. 

12. Outline the main objection! school people or parents in g 

plementing a svritten system of reporting rvith "e 

13. For your subject-matter iield, “P “ “"jj? ‘ ,voiild be prac- 

and parent-ticher conference schedule which you think P 

Ucal and achieve the desired results. . . j^jg^ 

14. Compare the Monona Grove report form rvrth the one used your g 

school or college. 
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inequality of, 387-388 
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cobperative planning of, IBWW 
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216, 446 

initialing, see Initialing activities 
Interest in, 320 _ 

major, directing of, 164-10® 
meaning in, 383 
modification of, 219 
nonacademic, 404 

social, 447-450, 454, 45 
unit, see Unit actMd« 
whole-class. 257-265. 
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Administrative 454 _ 
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Attitudes (continued) 
counseling and, 421 

desirable, development of, 206, 207-208 
toward parent-teacher conferences, 479- 
480 

toward work and ways of doing it, 317 
Audio materials, 297-302, 308 
radio, 297-299 

records and transcriptions, 299-300 
tape recordings, 30(^-302 
See also Visual materials 
Audio-visual materials, importance of, 284 
intelligent use of, 305-308 
sound motion pictures, 302-303, 308 
television, 303-305, 308 

Sec also Audio materials; Visual ma- 
terials 

Bat graphs, 287 
Barrett, James, 208 n. 

Battle Creek, Mich., reporting system, 469- 
471. 473 

Ba.xter, Bernice, 108 

Behavior, adolescent, tause-effect relation- 
ships and, 61-62 
interpretation of, 58-62, 63 
maladjustment and, 429 
Bell, Fcginald, 293 
Belonging, feeling of, 93-94 , 258, 446 
Birth rate. 8, 9, 349-3S0 
British-style debate, 269 
Broadcasting, student, 298-299 
Broad-fields course, curriculum, 124, 125 
Broad Hippie High School, Indianapolis, 
fnd.. cocum'cuiar activities In, 443 
guidance in, 412-41? 

California Council on Improvement of In- 
struction, 293 

Camping, school. 137, 450-451, 458 
Card catalogue, 334-335 
Career planning, 420 

Career plans, grouping according to, 386- 
367 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 129-130 
Camegh unit. 130, 135, 136 
Cartoons, 286-287 
Case conferences, 424-^25 
Case study, observational, 55-58, 63 
Casle system, 391 
Chalkboard, 289-290 
Changlng-spced photography, 302 
Chapter survey, 323-324 
Character and penonalitv tests 232-233 
236 

Clieck lists, 178-179, 232-233 


Child-centered school and curriculum, 10, 
125 

Choral reading, 332 
Churchill, Winston, 4 
Qrde graphs, 287 
Citizenship skills, 445 

See also Democracy 
Qass period, 123 

CIa$sn>om(s), control in, 45, 46, 193-195 
curriculum implementation in, 139-140 
deficit of, 5 

democratic ideals in, 92-108 
discipline in, 878-380, 381-382, 397- 
401 

physical conditions of, 319-320, 343 
situation in. analysts of, 401-402; fear of, 
193 

special, for gifted children, 365-366; for 
students with problems, 342 
types of climate in, 389-397, 407 
Climates, social, see Social climates 
Cliques. 189, 190, 265 
ClulK, 367, 442-445 
types of leadership in, 100-102 
Co^nricular activities, 121 
based on interest, 266 
control of participation in, 420, 452-453 
developmental needs and, 441-451 
for the gifted, 367 
guidance in, 420-421 
leadership fostered by, 452-455, 458 
learning promoted by, 451-452 
sponsorship of, and teaching load, 457- 
458 

value of, 440, 458 
College, admissions to, 7, 8 
plans to attend, 362-363 
spedal programs for identifying and de- 
veloping talent, 373 
Comics, 256 

Commission on Life Adjustment for Youth, 
24-25 

Commission on Secondary School Curricu- 
lum, 17-19 

Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, 14-15, 131 
Committee of Nine on Articulation of High 
School and College, 130 
Committee of Ten, 14, 128 
Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments, 12S-130 

Communism, instruction about, 113 
Community, and expectation of maximum 
school performance, 361 
field trips into, 47 
problems within, 114-115 
resources of, and gifted children, 371-373 
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scliool relations svIlH, anJ coctirrictilar ac- 
tivities, 455 

Competition, InlerscliolasUc, 455 
Competitive climate, tec Social climates 
Competitiveness, 446-447 
' Completion tests, 240, 2 13 „.q ,,,5« 

Composition, improvement in. 335-33i 
Comprehension, reading. 327-3'30 
Concentration, practice for, 325>-3M 
Concepts, acquired through esperienee. 

77 

attitudes and, 61 
formulation of, 203 
oudinc of. 167 
Conferences, ease, 424-425 

Itudcnt-teacher. 226. 245. 246. 413, 421. 
•122-424 ^ 

Conservation unit, 200-203, -!« 

Content, modifying, 210 ,,, 

outline of, in teaching-learning unit, 151, 

ContS’uw^Un idenliBcatlon, 325. 

326 

Control, attitude, 191 
classroom, 45. 46, l®2-195 
sodal-emotional, 45. 48. 187, 38 
Cooperation, 100-102 484 

in administrative pnUdei. 43.'^. 4M 

in curriculum development. 13»-iOJ 

in evaluation. 226 

in planning activities. 181-165 
of class leaders. 189 , ■.,1 — 

of teachers working with special cases. 

CocipIStive climate, see Social climate* 
Core, of assignments, 277 

of readings, 276 _ oil- 

Co,, .to, arfcolom. 184. !«• >”• 

213, 366-367, 371 -tn 

crossiDg school boondarv • ^ 

ooisinl sobj«t u.d sn-'J" 
guidance in, 
reporting system 

Counseling, 116.233. ^ 363 

effects of, on j.iinauents, 342 

for the antisocial and de q 
See aho Guidance 
Courses. 124 

Courtesy. 192-193 356_358. 367 

CreaUve espression, 3M. ^ 

Crcmin, Lawrence A.. ■ 


Oimulative records, 186, 334-355, 469 
Current Po/nifotion RenorfJ, 349 

Curricular validity, 230 

Oarriculum, broad-Relds. 125 
changes in, 126-137 
child-centered. 125 ioQ_iin 

cUssTOom implementaUon of, 139-140 
coir, see Core class, airriculum 
defined, 121 
eipeiience. 125 
general education, 125 
life-adjustment, 125 
obfecHves of, 126-121 
present content of. 135-137 
fcBccUon of sodety in. 126-137 
scope of. 123-124 

SS^articipation in developing. 137- 

te^taofo^ of. 

Cutts. Norma E.. quoted. 348 

Daily planning. 162-169 

evaluation and, 166-169 
frameworV for, IM 
getting started, 164 
handlmc routine. 
malenau outline, 166-167 
timing in, l^J-l®®, 

Dattni' Do's Von ts. 306 

Debate. British-sty ^ 269 

Decision making. 1^163 
Deboqueots. 342, 38- 

'see also Mabdjustment 

Democracy.98 

as way of life, 114 ,, 

classroom ^ 115-116 

cducaU-on and. 7, 10. 15jt'. * 
exemplified by school. 107-112 
goabof, 117 ....IK 

In onnmmlly l-fc. IH-jg „„ 

Demonstrattons, 172. i ‘o, 

188-213 

Diagnostic test*. Ii9. 234-30 
Diaries. 245. 246 

DicUonaiy. use of, 389^97 

Discipline, classroom. 331-^. ^ 
coweetipn and punishment ana. 

407 

goab of. 381. 406 
mutual respect and. 379 
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Discipline {continued) 

orderly work situation and, 383-3S9 
special problems of, 401-406 
Discrimination, 93 
Discussion, panel, 269-271, 298 
whole-class. 258-260, 261, 262, 280, 306 
Domination, teacher, 9^99 
Douglass, Harl B., quoted, J2 
Dramatic ability, 356 
Dramatic Index, 335 
Dramatics, 446^7 
Dresden, Katharine, 291, 293 
Drill, 81. 84. 85. 204 

Economic independence, progress toward, 

time required for, 454 
Economic status, self-concept and, 404, 40S 
Education, changing patterns of, 7-13 
democraev and, 7. 10. 15, 17, 115-116 
for life adjustment, 24-25 
general, 19 

generalizations on, 7-27 

goals of. ia-2S, 26-27, 46. 117, 156, 227; 

action resulting from, 2S-27 
Wstojy of, la U5., 126-137, 140-141 
in community life, 114-llS 
in forms of government, 112-113 
inadequate support of, 372 
Intercultural, 11^114 
sodal aims of. 10 

Education for American Youth, 19-20 
Educational Policies Commission, 19-21, 23 
Educational television, 304-305, 372 
Eight-Year Study, 131 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., 5 
Elective system, 136 
Emotion, achieving maturity in, 44-48 
as motivating force, 45 
EmodoDal atmosphere, 190-195 
Emotional disturbance, 314-316, 342, 431, 
452-433 

English dass, current reading materials in, 
293-294 

evaluation procedures in. 248, 338 
in speech improvement, 120 
initiating activities in, 193-194 
recordings for, 300 
reporting system in, 469-471 
English High School. 127-12S 
Enrollment, high school, 7-9, 14 
Enthusiasm. 192 
Environment, learning, 402 
physical, 319-320. 343 
Equal Educational Opportunity for All Youth, 

Essay tests, 237-240. 243, 251 


Evaluation, continuing, 225-226 
daily. 108-169, 248-249 
essay tests for, 238-240 
focus of, in individual student, 227-228 
informal techniques for, 244-247, 251 
modifying procedures in, 220-221 
of art objects, 356 
of consequences of action, 105-100 
of ideas and information, 336-337 
of instnietJonal materials, 307 
of school goals and practices, 22-23 
of teaching-learning unit, 152, 154, 161- 
182 

of work methods, 187-189 
procedures and instruments for, 229-247 
rebtioo of, to objectives, 224-225, 251 
reporting system and, 247-248 
self. 216, 220. 300-301, 358. 360 
spedahsts in, for guidance, 425-128 
student-teacher cooperation in, 228 
value judgments and, 228-229, 248 
See also Tests 

Experience, concepts acquired through, 75- 
77 

Experience curriculum, 125 
Extracurricular activities, fee Cocturiewar 
activities 

Field trips. 47. 261-263 
Films, previevrine of, 506 
silent. 295-296 
sound, 261. 302-;303, 308 
Filmstrips. 296-297 
Financial assistance. 427 
Firmness, 384-385 
Flat pictures, 285-286 
Follow-up activities, 307 
Fonnal-dUciplt'ne theory of learning, 9, 54- 
85, 86 

Fourth Menial MeasuremenU YearboaK 
231 

Frank, Glenn, quoted, 502 
Franklin’s Academy, 127 
Fratenailies, 444— 445 
Freedom, responsibility for, 102-106 
French, John IV., quoted, 362-363 
Friendship grouping, 265, 280, 369 

Gangs, 40, 382 

Generalization theory of transfer, 86-87 
Generalizations, 203 
CeselJ, Arnold, quoted, 33-35 
Gifted, the, acceleration of, 364-365 

actual and potential achievement of, 354- 
358 

cocunicular activities of, 367 
community resources for, 371-373 
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(Irmarut for, 349-331 
enrichment of learning for, 36f»- 

371 

eoali and proccdurrr, 351-332, 363-307, 
3C9-37I 

crOupinc of, 366-307, 369-370 
nlch motK’alion for, 360-363, 374 
Identification of, 318, 352-360, 373 
moral %-alue* of, 352 
ipeelal classes and schools for, 365-36n 
Glo^, 289 , 

Coats, audio-visual materials and, 3C&-3M 
nloclIoMl IS-M. 27. <0. 117. 158. 227 
rstabhihing of, 74-75, 221 
es-aluatlon and, 224-225, 251 
for gifted children, 351-352 
Individual and group, 176-181 
ofcurrimlum, 120-121 

of discipline. 381, 406 .«■» im 

of Icachlng-leamlng unit, 151. 15„-I53. 

156-157 

reorientation of. 216-210 
social, 10 
imrealistic, 405 
Xolng steady,- 42 
Cos’emment, forms of, 112-113 
student, 445-446 , , 

Grade level, nation-wldo standards for. 4e&- 

468 

Grades, 463-163.461. 468 
meaning cf, 469. 472. 470 
See otto Reporting system 
Graphs, 287-288 
Croup control, 389-397, 420, 454 
Croup dynamics. 110-112 
Group guidance, 418 
Croup lising, 10 
Croup prejudice, 100 
Croup reading. 332 

Croup tests. 237. 414 ^OT, 369- 

Crouplog, achievement-level, 

370. 404 , 

based on career 
considerations In. 30^^. 
differential-ability, 267, 37 
friendship. 265, 309 
interest. 265-266. 3^^® 
mechanical, 265, 2W 
within class, 369-370 
Croups, assignments for, ^ 

bases of ,q 0 

charartcrisUcs of. ISO-IW 
goab of, 176-181 
importance of, 33 , , 

partidpation in 


status in, 95-96 

See oIm Small-group activities; 
l\liole-class activities 
Cruho, William T., quoted, 12 
Gul^nce, case conferences and, 424--125 
coordination of program of, 431-435. 437 
for spedal groups, 431-454, 436-437 
in cocurriCTibr activities, 429-421 
In c«c class, 418-410 
in homeroom, 412-418 
jpn^lisB 412. <13. <17. “H*- 1®;;!?' 
iSSTn-i rol, to. <1M12, <71-<2<. <85- 

436 

understandings reeded for, 422 

Hall, C. SUnley. 9 
Harvard College. IM 
Havighurst. Robert J., Quoted. 38 
llenmon-N'elson lest, X 
IHstory class. 120, 25S-M9 
cunenl rtadmg in. 294--9o 
evaluation In, 2-19 
use of radio in, 297-298 
Hobby clubs. 442, 443 
Home fconomlc^ «q 

Home-school relatioas. 473-478, 479 
Home situation, 400 
IlomemaVlng. reporting system in. 471 
Homeostasis, 59 . aia_417 

llOTnoom. .dmtol!»t.vc me! of. <»-“< 
guidance in, 412-418 
Honor clubs. 444 
Hovet. Kennet^lSS. J36 
Ifew Fore dmericon 17 
Iffite to Prod 0 Book, 309 

Human reJatioos. slow ^gtess in. W 

Human PeT^oetion 3Q9 
lIunnicuM, Clarenro W.. 7» 

Ideab, 49, 50 

democratic, 92-lM _ 

esempbfied ^ 

instructional fields and. . 55.36 

Identical-elements 

Identifying fibres. 49. 81-84 
BooseveTt), 300 

Incentives, see Motivation 

Individual differenc«. 273-280 

Individualized actlvitiM, 256-257. 
for the gifted. 370-371 
laboratory work. 278-280 
Lbraiy work, :^7-278 974-277 

wpeivised study and P«i^ 

Ini^uab. students as, 9.^7, 

Imlurtftef CWy, A»v 299 
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Initiating activities, 172-195 
clarifying individual and group goals, 17C- 
181 

establishing favorable emotional atmos- 
phere, 19ft-193 

focusirjg attention on teacher and proposed 
outcomes, 173-176 

getting acquainted with students, 155-100 
in music appreciation, 203-210 
in science, 200-201 
in square dancing, 204-205 
organizing subsequent activities, 181-185 
Insecurity feelings, 193 
Insight, 80-81 
Integrated courses, 124 
Integration of teacher leadership with stu- 
dent needs, 03-99 
Intellectual capacity, 317-318 
of gifted children, 351-352 
See afro IQ 

Intellectual maturity, 48 
Intelligence, of the gifted, 355-356 
use of, instead of force, 97-100 
Intelligence tests, 227-228, 233-234. 237. 
318, 354, 358 

Interest grouping. 265-268, 280, 389-370 
Interests, cocurricular activities related to. 
450 

leadership integrated with, 98-99 
learning related to. 216 
special, group activities involving, 373 
stimulation of, 320 

Intemathnal Index to Periodicals, 335 
Interviews, 240, 360. 402, 42i^24 
See also Conferences 

Iowa Eveiy.Pupll Test of Basic Skills, 234- 
238 

IQ, 55, 227-228, 318, 342, 352 358 
Isolates, SI, 54, 189, 190, 314 

James. William, 10 
Job training, 19 

Johnson, B, Lamar, quoted, 12-13 
Judd, Charles H., 10 
Junior college, 1^13 
Junior ftfg^ school, 11-12, STl 

Kalamazoo case, 128 
Keros. LeRoy. 200 n. 

Kinephotography, kinescope, 305 
Kinney, Lucien, 291, 293 
Kn^, Edward A., quoted, 12l 
Kuder Preference Inventory, 414 

Laboratory work, 278-280 
Latin Grammar School, 126-127 
Leadership, 198, 354, 355. 358 


authoritarian, 98-99, 100-102 
by Integration or domination, 98-99 
democratic. 100, lOl, 102 
identiRcatlon of, 169 
in ctTCurricular activities, 451, 452-455 
In terms of interests and neci, 451 
in work situation, 383-385 
hissez-Ialn, 100-102, 148, 390 
need for, 148 

Learning, and interests, 210 

developmental sequence in, 68-70, 198- 
213 

diflcrcnces in rates of, 139-140 
direct eicperiencc and, 75-77 
evaluation and, 225-226 (see also Evalu- 
ation) 

identification and, 81-84 
importance of progress in, 463-464 
inoivldual activity and. 273-280 
insight and, SB-Sl 
motivation in, 70-77, 214-218 
practice for, 77-80 
principles of, 66-89 

ptomoted by cocurricular activities, 451- 
452 

retention and transfer of, 84-67 
student differences and, S7-S9 
theories of, 0 

zest for, 356-387; dulling of, 362 
See olso Education; Teaching 
Lectures, 264-265 
Library, use of, 277-278, 334-336 
Line graphr, 287-288 
Lippitt, Ronald, 100 
Lyrms, Anita F., quoted, 478 

Madisoo, Wis., reporting system, 466-468 
Maladjustment, 401-406 
counseling and, 427-429 
misbehavior and, 400, 401, 429 
special treatment for, 431, 432-433 
Map leading, 79-80, 235 
Maps, 288-289 
Matching tests, 242-243 
ItfatcAing Youth and /o6s, 17 
Materials and resources, adapting of, 220 
importance of, £n daily planning, 166-187 
Id teaching-lcaminc unit, 151-152, 154, 

leo-ier 

Maturation, emotional, 44-46 
in relations with agemates and adults, 40- 
44 

personality and, 52-37 
physical, 38-40, 44 
Maturity, economic, 46-48 
in philosophy of life, 49-50 
intdlectuah 48 
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Medical advisers, 43(M31 
Medical esaminalions, 313. 430 
Mceder, Gerald, 208 n. 

Metnory drills, 84 

Mental-facuUlcs iheoiy of learning, 0. 84-« 
Menial health, 98-99. 378-380. 389-397, 
401-402. 407 

correction and punishment and, 337-401, 
407 

emotional control and, 382-383 
needs of adfdesccnts and, 381-382 
orderly work situation and, 383-389 
special treatment and, 401-400 
Mental Measuremmts Yearbook, 231 
Mentally retarded students. 342. 431-43- 
Mem'man. Robert, 378-380 
Metliods books, 339-337 
Military training. 350 
Minority group problems, 113. 405 
Money, learning to handle, 47 
Monona Grove. WIs.. reporOng i)Slem. 4. J- 
478 

Morale, 193 , _ 

Motion pictures, previewing of, 300 
silent. 295-290 
sound. 281. 302-303. 308 
Motivation, competition as. 392 
continuance 213-210 
for attending college. 3G--3^ „ 

in competitive and coaperative action. 395 
teaming and, 70-75 , 

of gltta .loJoot!, 360-063. 370. 374 
progress and, 225-228 
rewards and punishment as. 71*73. . 

self-measuring devices 
success or failure and, 7^74 
Multiple-choice tests. 241-242. 243, 251 
Murphv, T. Fred, 412 n- ,, ».« aig 

Music ’appreciation oni^ 2OT . 

Music organizations, 449-447 
Musical ability, 356 

Principals, 21-24, 40 n 14 

National Education An Ml-382 

Needs of adolescents 37-50. 
cocurricular activities an , 
problems arising fn>m n 

60-61 . .. nft-fiO. foctors 

satisfaction of, activity for, 

blocking. 60 io<i_431 

special, 116. 341-343. 4-5-iJ 
Negro. The. 299 
New England Town. A. 

New York Times Index. 3Jo 


Newspapers, 294 

Objective tests, 240-244, 251 
Objectives, see Coals 
C^fvation procedures, 355-358 
Observational case study. 55-58, 63 
Occupational information, 426 
On Freedom for the Fhaippines (Bryan), 

On ^ Dtreorery of the North Pole 
(Peary), 300 

On PcUiies (Will Rogers). 300 

Oral reaing. 332-333 

Our English Heritage, 299 

0«f Hispanic Heritage. 299 

0«s Croup Mental Ability Test, 414 

Panel discussion, 269-271, 298 
Patagraph, meaning of. 327 
wntmg of, 339-341 

Parent-teacher conferences. 404. 406. 478- 

Pafcnl-Teaeheri Association 138- 
Parents, becoming independent of, 44 
cocurrtoibr activities and, 455 

of giftrd children. 361 

relations with, 42-44 
school rei^ulrements of, 481 
use of, as resource persons. 455 
Perfectionism. S87 
Periodical Lterature indeies, ^ 
Personality, maturation and, 32-J/ 
ratine of, 300 
stable, and lecunly, 90-9? 
teaching, 1®2-1W 
tests of; 232-233. 230 
philosophy of We. 49-50 

Son-picture. 302-303 
slow-rnotion, 302-303 

Photomicrography. 303 

38-40. 59 

Pictures, flat. 285-286 
motion, see ^rot^on ptclurc* 

Pfnbicr General Ability Tests, 233 
Planning, career, 426 

curriculum, 137-139, 141 
daily, see Daily planning 
moaifleation of, 218-221 
of field trip, 262 
of lecture. 265 
of panel discussion, 270-271 
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Planning (continued) 
tcacber leadersWp in, 219 
teadier-studetii, 268 
unit. 146-162, 169 
Plant Growth, 302 

Policiee for Education in American Democ- 
racy, 20 
Posters. 286-287 
Practice. 77-80, 204. 206 
guidance of, 79-80 
fend of, 77-78 
length and spacing of, 78 
procedures in, 16S-166 
reality, 112 

whole-part-w-hole sequence in, 78-70 
Prejudice, 49, 50, 93, 190 
Previewing, of films, 300 
of tertlmlcs, 322^23 
Prohlem solving, 198 
by transfer of learning, 84 
insight and, 80^1 
steps in, 182, 196-200 
use of intelligence in. 61 
Problems Check list, 233-233 
Progress, evaluation and, 248-249, 300-301 
faith in, 106-107 

knowledge of, 75, 79-80, 215, 225-226 
measurement of, 168 
motivation and. 225-226 
reporting of. 247-248 (tee aUo Reporting 
syrtem) 

alow, in human rclaticrns, 107 
Progressive Achievement Tests, 231-232 
Progressive Education Assodatiori, 131 
PrornotiOD, double, 364 
Prosser, Dr. (Carles A., 24 
Public relations programs, 115-116 
Publications, scIiotI, 446-^7 
Punishment, 215 

as incentive for learning, 72-73, 397 
criteria for, 398 
form of, 399-400 
mass, 400 

necessity of, 342, 397-401, 407 
severity of, 400, 401 
time of, 399 

Question-and-answei recitation, 2^3-204 
^estionnaires, 178-179, 245 

Radio, 281, 297-298 
Rating scales, 187, 246-247 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, 335 
Readiness, 312-318, 343 
Reading, common core of. 278 
current, 293-295 
for comprehension, 327-330 


Improvement In, 324-337, 343 
oraX 332-333 
rate of, 328 
recreational, 333-334 
remedial, 294, 432 
responsive, 332 
Reality practice, 112 

Recall and organization, essay tests for, 238 
Recitation, question-and-answer, 283-264 
Recordings, phonograph, 261, 299-300 
tape, 249, 300-302. 332^ 
television production, 303 
Records, cumulative, 186, 354-355, 469 
Recreation, 447-450, 454 
commimfty programs of, 372 
Reference materi^, 267-269, 336-332 
Referral. 425-431 
Reliability, test, 240, 243-244 
Reliabili^ coefBdent. 230 
Remedial reading, 294, 432 
Remedial treatment for special problems, 
401-406 

Remmlein, Madeline Kinter, 444 
Repetition, 77, SO 

Reporting system, 247-248, 462-486 
comparative achievement and. 484-469, 
486 

emphasis of, on progress in learning, 463- 
464, 486 

objectives included in, 489-471 
parent-teacher coriferences and, 478-488 
pupil-teacher and home-school relations 
and. 473-478 
understanding of, 472-473 
Resource people, 455, 480 
Resource unit, planning of, 148-150 
Respect, 379, 380, 383-384 
Rewards. 71-73, 215-218. 301-362. 393 
See also Punishment 
Rivalry, 393 

Fofe playing, 112, 271-273, 433 
“Room Motiiet” program. 4S5 
Rothney, John \V. M., quoted, 35-37, 224 
Routine details, handling of, 162-164 

Scapegoats, losers as, 394 
Schedule of classes (timetable), 123 
Schools, community expectations of, 361 
community relations with, and cocurricu- 
lar activities. 455 
early, in U.S.. 126-128 
for the gifted, 365-366 
government in, 445-446 
problems in. 114 

relations of, with home, 473-478, 479 
twelve-month, 137 
Schuller, Charl^ Francis, 292 
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Science, cunent reading for, 295 
demonstrations for, 172, J75 
planning class in, 181-182 
unit in, 200-203, 210 
Seating arrangements. 174, 260, 379-380 
Secret societies, 444-445, 458 
Sectioning, 366, 469 

See olio Grouping 
Security, 90-97 

Selected Listings of . Becotdsna and 
Film Strips .... 299 
Self-concept, 403-404, 421 
Self-direction, 4S, 420. 454 
Self-discipline. 378-380, 585. 389-397 
Self-evaluation, 21fl, 220, 300-301, 350. 360 
Self-expression, essay tests for, 238 
Self-measurement, 75, 168. 215 
SeU-realiration, objectives of. 20-21 
Seminar plan, 368 
Senior night, 447-450 
Service cEibs, 442, 443 
Sex characteristics, secondary, 38, 39-40 
Shannon, J. R., quoted, 440 
Shflrthaad. 87-68. 69. 79 
Size, ph^ical, 39 
Slide*. 297 

Small-group aetivlUes. 2S0.2S7. 261. 265- 
2>3, m 

VJtidi of. 267-273, 280 
Smith- ffugfies Act. IS 
Social acUvities. 447-450, 454. 4S8 
Social adjustment, 314-316, 342. 352 
Soda] climates, 389-397, 407 
anarchic. 390. 397, 407 
compeat/ve. 392-^93, 397. 407; Iriend^. 
392-333; hostile, 393-394; punitive. 
394.39S 

cotijperative, 395-397, 407 
repressed, 390-392, 397, 407 
Social Progre«, 299 
Sodal skifS. 40-42, 46, 04-93 
Sodal workers, 429 
Sociodrama. 271-273, 298. 433 
Socioeconomic status, 404, 405 
Sodograms, 51-55, 62. 314 
Sociometric tests, 314, 355 
Sororities, 444-445 

Sound motloQ pictures, 261, S02-303, 303 
Spanish class, 121, 249 
Special aptitude tests, 234-236 
Special problems, referral of, 425-431 
treatment of, 341-343, 401-106, 425- 
431 


SpeclaliaatiOT), course, 367 
In single field. 358 
of labor. 350 

Speech improvement, 300 


Square dandng, 204-206, 212 
Standsifdi^ed tests, 227, 229-237, 318. 334 
466 

Stanford'Binet test, 233, 354 
Status, 95-96 
StefFy, Doris, 294 n. 

Stereotypes, 49, 50 
Stoh, Herbert R. and Lois Si., 40 
Strikes, student, 400 
Student council, 445-446 
Students, analysis of, 4CQ-4D5 
attention of. focus^ on teacher and od- 
comes, 173-176 
broadcasting by, 238-299 
controlling attitudes of, 191 
cooperation of, in evaluation. 226 
getting acquainted with, 18^190 
m groups, characteristics of, 189-190 
individiul, focus of evaluation on, 237- 
228 

interests and achievement les-els of, 154- 
155 

participation of, in planning unit, 147- 
148. 151 

physical condition of, 313-314 
preparation of. for audw-vlsual materials, 
306-307 

seeurine information from, 245-246 
self-rating by, 168, 187, 216 
with special needs, 118, 341-S4S, 481- 
406. 425-431 

Study, directed. 274-277. 230-281 
scn^ule of, 341 
situation conducive to, 318^321 
sopervised, 274-277, 280-281 
teaching ways to, 320-321 
Study dJ^^lays. 290^292 
Study habits. 317 
Study pMod. supesyised, 27B, 281 
Subject matter, 140 
clubs aSliated with, 442, 443 
outline of, 167 

superiority in single field of, 359 
Subjects, 140 

comprehensive reports in, 469-471 
cwrebled. 124 
separate, 123 
Success, 70-74, 75 
SWirnming. 76 

Tape recordings, 249, 300-^02, 332^33 
Teamen, aoiWement-levrl assignmetils 
made by, 276 

as counselors, 410-412, 421-424. 433 
camping program and, 450 
dialkmges faced by, 8 
classroom control oy, 193-195 
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Teachers (continued) 

classroom implementation of curriculum 
13»-140 

comments on rgxjrt cards, 473 
conferences with students, 228, 245, 246, 
413, 421, 422-424 
daily planning by, 162-169 
democratic principles and, 117 
direction of discussion by, 259-260, 2^ 
effective and ineffective, 105-109 
focusing student attention on, 173-176 
getting acquainted vr*ith students, 18S-100 
in case conferences, 424-425 
in cooperative climate, 396-397 
In curriculum development, 137-139, 141 
Influence on adolescents, 27 
judgment of, and reporting system, 465 
ieadenhip oh 210 

methods used by, 9-11, 320-321, 336- 
337 

personalities of, 193-193 
physical condition of students and. 313- 
314 

problems with gifted children, 371 
punitive competitive climate created by, 

referral by, 425-431 

relations with parents, 404, 406, 455, 476- 
456 

reporting system and relations with pupils, 
473-178 
roles of, 6, 89 
shortage of, 13, 350-351 
special, for special groups, 431-134 
smnsorship of cocurricular activities by. 

457-458 ^ 

supervision of projects by, 260-261 
tests made by, 179, 220, 237-244 251 
355 

twelve-month contract for, 450 
Teaching, of gifted students, 369, 371 
principles of, 89 
unit, see Unit teaching 
Teaching In ihe Elementary School, quoted 
325-326 

Teaching-learning unit, Iramewoik for 151- 
154 

introductory statement, 151, 152, 154-155 
planning o^. 150-182 
Teaching load, 457-458 
Teaching methods, 9-11, 320-321, 336-337 
Technological advances, 107 
Television, 261, 303-305, 308, 372 
Terman, Lewis M., quoted, 359-360 
Tests, achievement, 227, ^9, 230, 231-232, 
234-236, 237, 268, 316, 354 
and counseling, 414-415 


and setting of standards, 388-389 
aptitude, 233-236, 354 
cnaracter and personality, 232-233, 238 
constructive use of, 389 
diagnostic. 179, 234-236 
essay, 237-240. 243. 251 
general characteristics of, 237 
Intelligence. 227-228, 233-234 , 237, 318. 
354. 358 

objective, 240-244, 2S1 
scoring of, 230 
sodometric, 314, 355 
standardized, 179. 227, 229-237, 251, 316, 
354. 466 

teacher-made, 179, 226. 237-244, 231. 
355 

Tests, basic, and grade level, 466-487 
chapter survey In, 323-324 
learning how to use, 321-324 
small-group study of, 267-269 
Thayer, Vivian, quoted, 4-5 
Thompson, George C., 73 
Tbomdilce, Edward L., 10 
quoted. 76 

Three-dimensional materials, 291-292 
Time. Inc., 293 
Timing, of daily plan, 167-168 
of punishment, 399 
Traclu, 124 

Transcriptions, 299-300 

Transfer of learning, theories of, 84-87 

Trial-and-error learning, 80 

Trow, William Clark, quoted, 110-II2 

Twelve-month school. 137, 450 

Tyler. Ralph, 132 

UfUt activities. 151, 153-154. 159-160 
evaluation of, 152, 154. 161-162 
initiating, 17^195 

introductory statement of, 151, 152, 154- 
155 

objectives of, 151, 152-153. 156-157 
Outline of content of, 151, 153, 155-159 
resources and materials for, 151-152, 154, 
160-161 

Unit meaning, practice for, 328 
Urat planning, cooperative, 147-150 
flcsibility of, 146-148 
modifleations of, 218-221 
overall direction of learning through, 150- 
162 

resource unit, 148-150 
teaching-leaming unit, 150-162 
Unit teaching, grouping in, 265, 370 
research phase of, 198 
Unruh, Adolph, quoted, 440 
U.S. Office of Education, 24 
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Validity of tests, 230 
Value judgments, 22S-229. 248 
Values, 49, 83, 352 
Verbal eajjrejsJvcDMS, 3S8 
Visual arts, expressive ability in, 356 
Visual materSafi, 28S-29T. 307-30S 
chalVboard, 289-290 
current reading materials, 293-295 
films, filmstrips, slides, 295-297 
flat pictures, cartoons, posters, 285-280 
graphs. 287-288 
maps and globes, 288-289 
purposes 285 

study displava. three-dimensional objects. 

290-292 

Vocabulary, of gifted students, 355 
practice for, 828-329 
Voiccj 0/ Yes/erefay, 299-300 

W'echsler-Dellevue test, 233, 354 
White, Ralph K., 100 
Wlmle-elass activities. 257-2(55, 250 
disaission. 258-260. 201, 262, 286 
field trips. 201-283. 280 
films, reeoftls, etc.. 281. 280 
in reading comprehension, 327-330 


lectures, 204-285, 2SO 
projects, 260-201 

qu«tion-and-answer retlration, 263-264. 
280 

W'hole-part-ivhole sequence. 78-79 
nVAitg freedom. 299 
W'llhdrawj students, 401, 405 
WIttich, Walter Amo, quoted. 292 
WoWe, Dael, quotes!, 349 
Word recognition skills. 324-327 
Words, phonetic analysis of, 325. 326 
strurturaJ analysis of, 325, 326 
Worl, part-time, 427 
U'orl-experiencc programs, 47 
Work situation, achievement levels In, 337- 
389 

fotlering zest for learning in, 330-387 
leadership in, 383-3S5 
Work-Study Skills test. 231-238 
Wnghlstone. J Wayne, quoted. 235-238 
IVntmg. cspressjveness w gifted in, 358 
Improvement m, 337-641. 343 

Year units of credit. 121 
YMCA, y\VCA. 372 
I'ooih Tefi Thrit Story. 17 
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